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PREFACE. 



This book has been composed in accordance with the sug- 
gestions and advice of many persons engaged in the work of 
education, who have strongly expressed their want of a com- 
pendious narrative of Sacred History, corresponding at once to 
our present resources, and to that' accurate and solid system of 
instruction which, happily, is now demanded in every depart* 
ment of knowledge. The Manual is indeed, in plan and sub- 
stance, no more than a school-book ; but my estimate of the true 
nature and value of a book fit for either the public or the 
domestic school -room, especially on a subject such as this, is 
very high ; and I do not hesitate to say that I have accordin^y 
bestow^ upon this small elementary volume a considerable 
amount of thought, research, and labour. 

The phin of this Manual includes the following particulars : 
•* A continuous narrative of the events recorded in the Old 
and New Testaments, arranged in chapters of moderate lengthy 
to each of which are appended two sets of Questions, one set 
being of an elementary or general character, and the additional 
set consisting of such questions as may be usefully proposed to 
the more advanced pupils, or such as relate to subjects which 
demand attention from the more thoughtful and inquiring 
reader; — perpetual reference to those characteristics of Sacred 
History which mark it as one consistent and harmonious whole, 
having its centre in the person and work of Christ ; or, in other 
words, which exhibit it as a record of events conducted and eon- 
trolled by Him who worketh all in all, and who has pursued, 
with unwavering aim, the designs of His high moral government, 
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ir PREFACE. 

and His great work of redemption, throughout successive dispen- 
sations; — a careful account of the Mosaic Institutions, together 
with an elucidation of the true nature and office of Type and 
Prophecy in different ages of the church; — pervading indi- 
cation of the Dates of events recorded ; — a brief view of 
Cpmmon History, regarded as contemporaneous with the sub- 
jects of Scripture History; — more particular allusion to the 
affairs of those nations or empires by which Jewish or Christian 
interests were especially affected; — a succinct narrative of 
Jewish affairs in the interval between the period of the Old 
Testament history and that of the New ; — a concentration of 
the light which has been shed by modern scholars, and espe- 
cially by recent Oriental travellers, upon many events recorded 
in the sacred narrative, upon the localities mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and upon ancient manners and customs, not a few of 
which are still prevalent in the East; — allusion (chiefly in 
the notes) to various Historic Parallels of ancient or modem 
date ; -«• and, lastly, reference to those passages of Greek or 
Roman authors which bear testimony, more or less direct, to 
separate incidents, or to the general state and progress of 
affairs, exhibited in Scripture. 

It will be seen that I have thus attempted to digest into a 
small compass a large amount of most important matter ; and I 
publish this littie work with an earnest desire and prayer that 
the Author of all good will make it useful in contributing to a 
comprehensive and intelligent acquaintance with that course 
of Sacred History which is, in fact, neither more nor less than 
the History of Redemption, and concerning which the Christian 
instructor may well say to every pupil, ^^ Continue thou in the 
things which thou hast learned, and hast been assured of, know- 
ing of whom thou hast learned them ; and that from a child 
thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus." 
2 Tim. iii. 14, 15. 

'M^ chief aim has been to provide a Manual for the use of 

our Middle and Higher Schools ; but I trust that the design 

-«d contents of this history will be found to include also much 
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PREFACE. V 

that may commend it to the attention of Students in our Uni- 
Tersities, Candidates for sacred Ministry and other intelligent 
readers. I may add that the construction of the work renders 
it available for use either as a Class Reading-Book, — as a Book 
of Exercises, — as a Manual for Superintendents of Bible Classes 
and other Scriptural teachers, — or as a book for private 
penisaL 

J. E. a* 

Leckhampton, Cheltenham : 
July 25, 1857. 
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SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 
The Cbbatiok of thx World. 

(Gen. i. il.) 

Sacked Histobt commences with a brief and simple, but verj 
sublime, account of the Creation (b.c. 4004). Hence we learn 
that the universe is not eternal or self-subsistcnt, — that it was 
not produced by chance, — but that it was called into existence 
and set in order by God. Creation implies the agency of a 
living, personal, and self-subsistent or independent Being, bj 
whose will, wisdom, and power all things were made; — a 
truth whidi stands in opposition at once to ntheism^ which 
wholly denies or overlooks the existence and operation of a 
Divine Beins ; and to the pantheistic idea of emanation, which 
confounds God with nature, by representing the universe as 
proceeding or developing itself from one original substance of 
which it continues to form a part. At the same time, the 
Creation of the whole universe by the same great agent in- 
volves the idea of His unity, or the true doctrine of one Grod, 
in opposition to polytheism^ or the scheme which represents a 
variety of deities as presiding over the several portions of 
nature. All error with reference to the Divine existence is 
either Atheistic, Pantheistic, or Polytheistic ; and is therefore 
excluded by an assertion of the great fact that *' in the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth.** 

A brief record of this event is included in the Fourth Com- 
numdment, and runs thus,— ** In six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is." (Exod. xx. 11.) 
And in the first chapter of Genesis we have a detailed ac- 
count of the separate work accomplished in each of the six 
days. (See Gen. i.) On the seventh day God *♦ rested " from 
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8 CREATION OF THE WOELD. 

the work of Creation, and set apart tbia day to be solemnly 
observed as a season of rest by all mankind lor erer. (Ezod. 
zz.ll.; Gen. ii. 1—3.) 

It apjpears to be implied, in the first and second verses of the 
Book or Genesis, that there was an indefinite interval between 
the Creation of the universe ^ in tb^ beginning*' and the six, day a* 
work introductory to the present ordo- of things, — an interval 
which doubtless embraced a long period of time, including 
many changes, and distinguished by the various formations 
which have been brought to light by the researches of modem 
geology. But these processes are not recorded in the sacred nar- 
rative, which treats of the dealings of God with man. Here, 
however, the Creation of man himself is described with peculiar 
emphasis and solemnity. We learn that, as to his material 
ana oreanic structure, this hiffhlv favoured being was formed 
from the dust of the ground, by a special exercise of the 
Divine will and power ; that be received the breath of life 
inmiediately from his Divine Creator; that he was created 
in the imaee of God (i.e. having a spiritual essence, endowed 
with intellectual and moral faculties founded upon conscious 
personality ; in the due exercise of these faculties, upright, 
pure, and hol^, and thus qualified to hold sacred and happy 
intercourse with bis Maker) ; and moreover that, in accordance 
with his superior nature, he was invested with dominion over 
all other innabitants and productions of the world. (Gen. i. 26 
—28. ; Col. iii. 10. ; Eph. iv. 24.) 

The first man was placed in a paradise or garden at the 
eastern extremity of a land called Eden, situate in some 
part of Central Asia which cannot now be exactly deter- 
mined. .This garden he was required to dress and to keep ; 
and here, being provided with adequate employment, — fur- 
nished with all needful knowledge and skill, including that faculty 
of language which is to be regarded as a direct and special 
^(t of the Creator, — subsisting in his moral integrity, and en- 
joying holy communion with (Sod, — he was truly happy. And 
in oraer that nothing might be wanting to his felicity, God 
created a help meet for him, in the person of woman. As the 
man had been formed by Divine power from the dust of the 
ground, so the woman was formed from one of man*8 ribs 
which die Lord God took from his side during a deep sleep 
which He had caused to fall upon him ; a circumstance which 
availed, as doubtless it was designed, to impress upon the mind 
of man a sense ^the intimate relationship which subsisted be- 
tween himself and his divinely-appointed partner. (Compare 
Eph. v. 28—30.) Thus was the first human pair united; by 
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Grod Hinuelft in the bond of true oomugal affection, far above 
that mere impulse by means of which alone it was pro- 
Tided that the brutes should increase and mulUpljr. In the 
first man and his wife we have the spectacle of two bein^ 
regarding themaelves as one ; the one recognising, and, as it 
were, finding and possessing itself in the other, which thus 
becomes to it a- second self, the complement and perfection of 
the first. (Gen. iL 23, 24.) And here is the human foundation 
of social order and well being,— jperfect in proportion as the 
stronger nature of the husband is tempered, and the weaker 
nature of the wife is supported, bj that love which reduces 
discord to harmony, and varietj to unity, with the greatest 
advantage and the best result. 

The name given in Scripture to the first man is *' Adam,** or, 
mote properly, ** the Adam,'*— probably of kindred signification 
with uie woia (Adamah) denoting the ground from which hit 
body was formed.* Adam called nis wife's name Eve (i. e. life), 
as l>ein|2r the mother of all his posterity. (Gen. ii. 7 — 25 ») 

Our first parents were thus, properly speaking, in a state of 
innocence; that is, they were practically unacquainted with 
ain and its results; they were good and happy. They were not 
Ignorant, but they were sinless; they had no inclination to 
evil, and they were endued with power to obey God's will 
perfectly. They were therefore nree from the impression 
of guilt, fear, or sorrow, and from the suffering of any pain 
connected with bodily dissolution or decay ; while at the same 
time they rejoiced in the manifest presence and favour of God, 
and in perfect love towards each other. 

ExmxNTABT AHD Gknbbal QuBSTioirs. 

1. What is the fiist event recorded in Sacred History? Give the 
common date b. c. 

2. Describe, in general, the work of Creation, during six days, as re- 
ported in the first chapter of Genesis. 

8. How was the seventh day distingnished, and how is it to he com- 
■lemormted? 
4. What are we told concerning the Creation of man ? 
6. VHiere was man placed at the time of his Creation ? 

6. What is known concerning the situation of the Garden of Eden? 

7. How was woman created ? 

8. What were the names of the first man and woman? Give the 
mcemnga. 

* Some sappose the name Adam to be c<^nate with an ancient Ori- 
Mital wofd aignifving ** to found, establish ;** and regard it as applied to the 
int man as the fonnder of the human race. But the other interpretation 
is mere commonly received. 
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4 THE FALL OF MAN. 

Addttionai:* Questions. 

9. What great truths are implied in the first chapter of Genesis? 

10. What do you understand by Atheism,— Pantheism,— Polytho- 

11. How does the Scriptural record of Creation stand opposed to each. 
ofthese false systems? , ^ ,n, ^ ^ 

12. Where do we find the earliest, or first wntten, record of Creation ? 
is! How does Scripture indicate time for the formations described by 

geology? 

14. Explain the true position and dignity of man's wife. 

15. Describe, in general terms, the original condition of man in Fara* 
dise. 



CHAPTER IL 

Thb Fall of Man. 

(Oen. iii.) 

Max, having been thus created in a state of innocence or moral 
inteOTity, was invited by his Maker to the possession of happi- 
ness in the way of trustful and willing obedience to the Divme 
command. We have already seen that, at the earliest period 
of man's history, God appointed two positive institutions, 
namely, marriage and the observance of the seventh day's 
rest ; and these institutions were designed to continue in force 
throughout all ages of the world. And we have also seen 
that the man was required to pursue a course of industrious 
labour, in dressing the Garden of Eden, and that the woman 
was called to help her husband. But, besides these things, luid 
as a matter of vital moment, it pleased God to lay a restraint 
upon the human will. Adam was allowed to eat the fruit of 
all the trees in the garden,— -including the Tree of Life, ap- 
pointed as a token of his life in and with God,— except one ; but 
concerning this one, called the Tree of the Knowledge of Gk)od 
and Evil God said, "Thou shalt not eat of it ; for m the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.*' Such was the 
prescribed form and test of obedience, on condition of which 
man's life in God's favour was suspended. And it may be 
well to observe that, for this purpose, a negative command 
or prohibition, such as was actually given, was pecuharly 
suitable, if not absolutely needfiil. It was adapted, more than 
amy positive injunction, to mark the distinction, although not 
necessarily opiiosition, between the will of Hun who gave it and 
the will of him upon whom it was imposed ; since over against 
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a reasonable posiiive command there stands only the ou inertia 
of the subject, while a prohibition, equally reasonable, has to 
encounter the will of a free agent, as a positive and active 
principle, conscious of an inducement to resistance. - Li the 
prt^hition of the Tree of Knowledge we find, therefore, in «n 
especial manner, the elements of trial, probation, or a test ; 
and it is possible that, without the provision of such an appro- 
piate exercise for his moral nature, man would necessarily 
have sunk in the scale of being, perhaps with the loss of free 
ittency, almost to a level with the brutes. It may also be true 
that the discipline of law, both positive and negative, is requi- 
site as a foundation or starting-point for the free and noble 
obedience of love. And, at elL events, we may rest satisfied 
that the primitive method of the Divine government was dis- 
tinguished by infinite wisdom and goodness on the part of the 
Creator, in favour of the human race. . 

But after God had thus showed man the way to good, and 
had prescribed to him an exercise for the exaltation and per- 
fection of his nature, a fallen and wicked spirit (Satan, or the 
Devil) called him aside to evil ; employing as his instrument a 
serpent, who accosted Eve with a persuasion to transgress the 
Divine command by eating the forbidden fruit. (See, besides 
Gen. iii., — 2 Cor. ii. 11. with xiv. 3. ; John viii. 44. ; Bev. xii. 
9., XX. 2.) 

Ld the first place, the Tempter seemed to call in question the 
command itself, perhaps insinuating that such an injunction was 
not likely to have proceeded from Grod. The woman, however, 
having aeclared her knowledge of the command, and of the 
sanction by which it was enforced, the Tempter then boldly 
contradicted the Divine word, by affirming that the threatened 
penalty would not follow u{)on transgression ; and, having thus 
impugned the veracity or faithfulness of God, he proceeded to 
insinuate a doubt concerning His goodness, declaring that the 
reason of the command lay, not in any regard, on the part of 
God, to the welfare of His creatures, but, on the contrary, in His 
jealousy of their progress in knowledge. The woman believed 
this fidsehood, and thus lost sight at once of God's love and of 
the Divine authority. She looked at the beauty of the tree, 
thought of the richness of its fruit, and coveted that knowledge 
or wisdoms which, as she had been told, God had so unkindly 
kept back from her ; and then, not believing God, but believ- 
ing the enemy of God and man, she took of the fruit of the 
tree ** and did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her, 
and he did eat.*' This was sin, in principle and act. And 
immediately conscience began to afflict the transgressors with a 
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6 THE FXLL OF MAN. 

sense of fniilt and degradation: thef were nd longer dis- 
posed to hold communion with their Maker, bat they were 
afraid of Him, ahd sought to hide themselves from His pre* 
sence. 

If Grod^ had now proceeded to deal with His oflfendiiig 
creatures in the way of justice, without mercy, He would have 
cast them off for ever, and would have left them to sufit? r the 
consequences of then" sin, without any means or prospect of 
restoration to His favour, or of recovery from their lost estate. 
But it was hot so. The Lord (xod did not come to the fallen 
ones in wrath, and for the purpose of inflicting yengeanee ; Imt 
He came to them in mercy; and with a view to call them to 
repentance. At first, however, they were not penitent ; and, 
when they found that they could not hide their sin, they 
attempted to excuse it, Adam casting the blame on Eve, and Eve 
on the serpent. But God did not admit their vain pleas ; and 
He proceeded to convince them of the evil of their sin, by de- 
clanng that they must endure the threatened penalty of deatlr, 
including much antecedent suffering. Now there was mercy- 
mingled even with this voice of judgment : for it is a good 
thing that sinful man should be made to know and feel the 
reality and evil of his sin, and the bitter consequences which it 
involves ; nor will he ever be inclined to abhor and forsake sin, 
until, afler having believed Satan's false representations of its 
nature and results, he receives into his neart the opposite 
truth of God. But this is not enough. Man must be brought, 
not only to hate sin, but also to love God. And he cannot 
love God as long as he hears from Him only the sentence of 
condemnation. He must be assured of God*s loye to him, 
notwithstanding his past transgression. And this is what God 
showed to our first parents in the garden. It was an act of 
mercy that the Lord came to them and communed with them 
at ail, pleaditig . with them concerning their violation of His 
command ; and He displayed the completeness of His mercy by 
making mention of One, who should in due time give them 
deliverance from all the evils which they had incurred by sin ; 
deliverance, not indeed in the way of exemption, — for the 
consequences must ensue, according to Divine appointment^ — 
but deliverance in the way of conquest ; so that, after the 
endurance of the punishment of sin, and by means of this 
endurance, mankind should be made superior to evil, through 
the work of a second Adam, as they had been brought under 
its power through the fault of the first. This promise of de« 
liverance was conveyed in the terms of the sentence which 
^od pronounced upon the serpent, who had been employed as 
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the UMtrmneDt of SaUm in the temptation : ** I will ptit enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.** 
(y. 15.) 

To tiie apprehendon of our first parents, this intimation was 
doubtless obscure ; but it was enough to become to them the 
subject of believing confidence in the Divine truth and good- 
ness, and thus to lead them to repentance and to. the renewed 
love of God, and to cheer them with hope of the future ;. in a 
word, to excite in them that faith by which man spiritually 
lives. We shall see that this promise — which was, in fact, a 
promise of the great Redeemer, our Saviour Christ — became, 
from time to time, more clear and definite. And we have now 
long since received, in the fulfilment of the promise, its com* 
plete interpretation. 

After the Fall, the infliction of punishment immediately 
b^an ; — punishment, distinguished, indeed, from vengeance, 
or simple retribution, but still punishment ; that is to say, not 
merely discipline, but loss and sufiering ensuing as the penalty 
of nn, only to be so overruled by a dispensation of mercy as 
to be made to serve the purpose of correction, and to become, 
in the hands of the Divine Spirit, a means or instrument 
of renewal unto holiness. Adam and Eve were no longer 
SttfiTered to approach that other tree of the garden, which is 
described as the Tree of Life ; they were even driven out of 
the garden, never to enter it again; and the Lord God 
** placed at the east of the Gkirden of Eden cherubims, and a 
flaming sword which turned every way, to keep the way of the 
Tree of Life.** (v. 24.) Our first parents went forth to a new 
scene of probation, including much sufiering of toil, pain, and 
sorrow; out they were cheered with an assurance of Divine 
mercy and compassion, and with the promise of a great 
Deliverer. 

Distinct traces of this primitive history of the Fall of Man 
are found in various traditions, both Oriental and Western. 
They exist in the Hindu legend of Krishnu, a kind of imaginary 
incarnation of Deitj, who is represented as struggling with a 
serpent, and treading on its head ; — in the Persian doctrine 
contuned in the Zend-avesta, which speaks of Ahriman, the evil 
one, as deceiving the creatures of Ormuzd. the benevolent 
creator, by means of fruit, the eating of whicn rendered them 
subject to misery and death ; — among the Buddhists, and in 
the doctrine of the Lamas, where, at least, the degeneracy of 
mankind is associated with their eating of food ; — -^ith the 
Chinese, who conceive of mankind as having lost their original 
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if* ^^f'^*"^ Unoueh M. rin&I d«MK of kwnrledge i ; — 
(for tke W«t> m tiw ttorj rf Pandora, wludi repreaent* «»e 
nnt woman u tlw eauM trf* haman nuserr; — "■> the Able o« 
ApoBo, a (divine) *on of the fupreme eod, ai the bUtct- of «J«o 
•«T>entS — m the itorj of Hrarcotei, a (human) son of the 
••me deitj, wbo defbt>7ed the serpent nippoaed to hawe 
guardedfttreem the garden of the Heaperides; — and in the 
norUiernmyUiology, m which Thor.wn of the anprenie, is set 
forlb M btTlng ertgaenl in a victoriouf contert with the grfeat 
ierpent, thg nunuler Death.* 

Elbhkhtabt AMD Qehbul QirisnoiiB. 
Qm lU.''"* "" ""P""™ «■! ''•■1 ■>' -AdHin and Eve, aa recorded Itt 

IT. Wbit took plan 

18. Wh>t unMnca 

woman, — upon th« ni.„. 

SO. Wb«t bwanui of Adam aod Et. tlur the hd tence was prononnced ? 
AnnmoHAL Qumnoxa. 
n^''^^*""^ '^.' ''™. I"*"'™ imtltuUoM which were eatabliBhecl by 
n.™ .^ . .r ' ""Jin'T ooune of duty originaUy piwicribod to tte 
•nMTt ordained u the apeolU tnt of our first panuta' obedi- 

HM*i.^^''° ">• P««»U»f TJoe. ind tha probabta nonmity, of aacb « 

« S?!"*,™**'"'~™> ■«»««««• «od™irae of the t«iipl.tioii. 
th^pX "™»lly •p«kmg. iha Induct of Aji«B >»d Eva »fler 

II" SSf"*,"^ '.'" °^' "f God B dispUyod nmter th«i circi»B9tuc«s. 

'JJ^'^ **^ *^ ™W>«uioe. and. OB the otter ka«l, ft«i« bm™ dia- 



CHAPTBR m. 

■!"■ ASTSMLDVIAN PaTKIAXCHS. 

(G«n. iii- ai.— iri *.) 
Barvaa the Lord God seat Adam and his wife from the esrdaB, 
8* ai*J= ttr tbent c<M» of skins, aod clothed kbem C6«i. oL 
Si~j KiUn'i Daily Bttdo lHoatiatioaa. voL i. pp. Tl rSL 
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21.) ; and by this means our first parents wereinstmcted in some 
fuitber ra<uments of ciyilisation, additional to those which had 
alzeadj been suggested when Adam was required to cultiTate 
the sou. It is probable that instruction in the useful and now 
Goomion arts of life ctoie originally, in a much larger measure 
than we often suppose, from Grod ; and it is worthy of remark 
that, while we possess abundant proof that men may of them* 
selves degenerate from a state of ciyilisation even to the savage 
life, we Inve no reason to believe, on the other hand, that they 
are able to recover themselves from this condition without some 
new instruction, or without being assisted towards a remem- 
brance and revival of the past. 

It does not appear that our first parents had yet begun to 
eat animal food; and it has been thought probable tluit the 
skins with which they were clothed were those of animals that 
had been slain in sacrifice, according to Divine institution, after 
die Fall. Perhaps, indecNl, Adam and his wife were not aware 
of the lull meaning of the work of sacrifice ; but, by the light 
of subsequent revdation, we now regard it as prefi^;urine the 
great work of atonement for sin by the death of Chnst. Some 
have thought that the cherubim with the flaming sword at the 
east of Eden served the purpose of a visible token of the Divine 
presence, resembling, in this respect, the flame of fire in the bush, 
whidi appeared to Moses, and the Shechinah, which was after- 
wards seen in connection with the Jewish tabernacle and temple ; 
and that our first parents conducted their worship within sight 
of this saisred mamfestation. Thb, however, is matter of mere 
conjecture. But it is certain that soon after the expulsion 
from Paradise (and therefore probably also at the very date of 
that event), the use of sacrifice had place in the worship of Al- 
mighty Grod among the first family of mankind. We learn this 
from the next portion of Sacred History. 

The first cluldren of Adam and Eve were Cain (Heh. pos- 
session, acquisition,) and Abel (Heb. vanity), who were bom 
probably not long after tiie expulsion firom Paradise. Seth 
{Heb, compensation or substitute) was bom afterwards, when 
Adam was 130 years old. Cain, the eldest of tiiese sons, was a 
tOler of the ground ; Abel was a keeper of sheep. On one occa- 
sion, Cain presented to tiie Lord an oflering consisting of the 
fruits of ihe earth, while at the same time Abel made an offer- 
ing of the firstlings of his flock. The Lord marked His accept- 
ance of Abel's offering (probably by fire from heaven), but He 
did not accept that of Cain ; whereupon Cain slew his brother. 
Kow we know (from Heb. xi. 4. ; 1 John iii. 12.) that Abel was 
arighteous man, and that Cain was wicked, ~ a child of the 
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wicked' one, ~ impelled to the commission of murder by feelings 
of jealousyiwhich bad their foundation in selfishness and pride, 
wlule his unbelieving heart was far from God. It i» also de- 
clared that Abel made his offering in faith ;' which seems to 
imply that he acted with reference to a Divine command or 
promise requiring animal sacrifice, which Cain, in unbelief, and 
with impious disregard to the Divine wili^ did not choose to 
offer. 

The Lord, having called Cain to account for this foul murder 
(which he vainly endeavoured to conceal), visited him with the 
punishment of a special curse- upon the land, and banishment 
from his father's family ; at the same time, however, assuring 
him of the safety of hia life, and thus granting him space for 
repentance. Cain then '^went out from the presence of the 
Lord,** — i. e. probably, quitted the inhabited re^on which was 
distinguished by some manifest token of die Divine presence, 
—and dwelt in the land of Nod (i. e. wandering), on the east of 
the land of Eden, where he built a city, or town, which he 
called after the name of his son Enoch. (Gen. iv. 1—16.) His 
descendants were distinguished by their impiety; while the 
race of Setb, who was given to our first parents in place 
of Abel, were, at first, no less remarkable for godliness and 
virtue. 

In the line of Cain we find the names of Enoch {Heb. dedi- 
cated), Irad (Heb, low town), Mehujael (Heb, smitten by God), 
Methusael (Heb, man of God), and Lamech (Heb. humbled), 
with his sons, Jabal (Heb* stream), Jubal (Heb, music), and 
Tubal-Cain (Heb, blacksmith). At a very early period these 
Cainites settled themselves chiefly in towns, where they cultivated 
arts and manufactures ; Jubal excelling in music, and in the 
making of musical instruments, especially the )iarp and the organ 
(the latter perhaps resembling Pan-pipes),— ^TubiU^Cain em- 
ployed in the working of brass (i.e. copper) and iron, — and 
Janal occupied in those labours ofhusbandry which were adapted 
to meet the wants of a large population. In pursuit of his occu- 
pation, Jabal lived in tents; thus introducing that system of 
nomadic life which was afterwards extensively adopted in the 
East. From his keeping of cattle it has been mferred that ani- 
mal food was used by at least this portion of the descendants of 
Adam*, perhaps without Divine permission. Lamech is the 
first person mentioned in Scripture as living in polygamy ; and 
his family appears to have been moumfuUy distinguished by 
confusion and bloodshed. (Gen. iv. 17 — ^24.) 

* This, however, does not necessarily follow. Flocks and herds may 
have been kept only for the sake of wool and milk. 
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The direct poBterity of Seth oonsiated of Enofl (Heh. man), 
Cainaii {Heb. possession), Mahalaleel {Heb, praise of Grod), 
Jvced(Heb, descent), Enoch (^Heb, dedicated), Methuselah (Heb. 
man of the dart), and Lamech (Heb, humbled). The longeyify 
of dkese patriarchs has been recorded for our obMnration : the 
average age from Adam to Lamech, inclusire, was 907| years ; 
the highest being that of Methuselah, who attuned the age of 969 
years, exceeding by 39 years the ase of Adam.* In this reck* 
oning we omit fiie age of Enoch, who is not said to have died, 
but of whom it is recorded — and recorded, surdy, for the en- 
couragement of all those who cultivate a due sense of the Divine 
presence, and live with God in humility, futh, and love ^ that 
"Enoch walked with God : and he was not ; for God took him,** 
at the age of 365 years. (See also Heb. iL 5.; Jude 14, 16.) 

It is not improbable that this race of men, the Sethites, found 
their occupation in agricultural pursuits, perhaps more or less 
confined to the tillage of the ground, as distinct Irom the breed- 
ing of cattle. And it has b^n supposed that, as a whole, they 
were distinguished from the descendants of Cain by the honour- 
able appellation of **the sons of God" (Gen. vi. 2.); intimating 
that they were, for the most part, men of personal piety, or that, 
at least, the public worship of God was decently and reverently 
maintained among them. At length, however, a general dege- 
neracy of sentiment and manners was introduced into this 
section of mankind by intermarriages with the *^ fair ** daughters 
of the worldly and ungodly race of Cain ; a circumstance 
which may well serve to enforce upon our minds that solemn 
exhortation, **Be not deceived; evil communications corrupt 
good manners.** (1 Cor. xy. 33.) 

Elemehtabt Ain> GmnmAL QuEsnovs. 

3d. Who dotfaed Adam and Eve ? How ? When ? • 
30. What is the first recorded instance of worship, combined with 
offisrings? 
3L Who were the first children of Adam and Eve ? 

32. Relate their history; and repeat Heb. xL 4. ; I John iii. 12. 

33. How was Cain punished? Where did he settle ? What was the 
dunracter of his descendants ? 

3i. Who was horn after the death of Abel? 



* The chronology of the patriarchs is as follows : ~ Abel died 
1I.G. 3376, aged 123 years: Adam, B.a 8074, aged 930: Enoch was 
translated b.g. 3017, aged 365 : Seth died B.a 2962, aged 912 : Enoa, 
B.C. 2864, aged 905 : Cainao, b.c. 2769, aged 910 : Mahalaleel, i^a 2714^ 
aged 395: Jared, B.a 2532, aged 962 : Lamech, b.g. 2353, aged 777 : Me- 
thuselah, B.C 2349, aged 969. 
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85. D«Kribe the ««ly hittoir of cmKMtioa, « it «Pp^*!?2?wii^ 

86. What h«beeDlnferi^fttHnth«fiK*thmt the skins of beaatewera 

emplojrsd for dothing oar Ant parenU? ^ ,^ , . ^_^ ^^ ,„ 

rf7. Wrlbe the c&wcten o/c«n «id Abel, in yoor ownworda. 

88. Give the namet of the descendants of Cain,— and of Setli, — fi-oiiL 

^'avi Ivy v^ 

89. Distfncrnish those who bore the same name in the different lines. 
40. DistinguSh two of the descendants of Seth whose names are nearly 

** 41.*Describe the occnpatlons, and characters, of the Cainites and of the 

Sethi tes 
42. Name the sons of Lamech, and state their f y«n4i!fSi^;V°°wi,«* 
48. What led to the nltimate degeneracy of the Sethites? What 

practical truth does this contribute to teach us? 



CHAPTER IV. 
Tbm Dklugb.— The Postbbity or Noah. 
(Gen.vi.6— X. 82.) 

Tin wickedness of mankind continued to increase. Through- 
out several generations the Cainites appear to have made 
fearful progress in their impious disregard of God, — m the 
desecration of the family relation, and therefore also in the 
loosening of all social bonds, — and in the indulgence of gross 
sensuality, accompanied with habits of lawless and ferocious 
violence. After frequent intermarriages of members of the more 
pious (Sethite) race with the children of the more depraved. 
(Cainite), the whole inhabited portion of the earth became one 
great scene of iniquity and vice. And at length, it has beeix 
supposed, evil men resisted and overthrew the original patri- 
archal government, and introduced, in its place, either a state of 
anarchy and disorder, or a system of arbitrary and oppressive 
rule. It has been thought likely that the translation or Enoch 
was the Divine method of delivering him from the attacks of 
wicked men ; and some have imagined that, when he was taken 
from the earth, God also remov^ that glory, or visible mani- 
festation of His presence, which He bad hitherto vouchsafed 
to mMikmd. But these thinss are not stated in Scripture* nor 
can they be proved from theSacred Record.* 

* ^'ifi^ ^^•^ apposed that a tradition of the removal rf Enoch 
M pieaerred la the heathen wof ld» and smbodied in the fable of 
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Another man of eminent piety and int^^ritj, distingnished 
by his habits of communion with God and by special tokens of 
Divine fayour, was Koah (Heb. rest), a son of the Sethite 
Lamech, and grandson of Methuselah. In his dajrs, God de- 
termined to punish the wickedness of man by the general 
destruction of the existing race, to be accomplished by an 
universal deluge. Grod then commanded Noah to prepare an 
ark for the rescue of himself and his wife, together with his 
ihree sons and their wives ; who were to be accompanied by a 
certain number of all other living creatures,~one pair o^ every 
animal accounted unclean (i. e., unfit for food or sacrifice), and 
seven pairs of every '* clean** animal, and of birds. The 
building of the ark occupied a period of 120 years ; and during 
this time Noah gave public notice of the use for which it was 
designed, thus conveying to mankind a warning of the im« 
pending visitation, and giving a call to repentance. (Gen. vL 
3.; Heb. xL 9.; I Petm. 19, 20.; 2 Pet iL 4.) 

According to Divine directions, the ark was constructed of 
gopher-wood (probably a kind of cypress), and was covered 
within and without with pitch (i. e. asphalt or bitumen). It 
was 300 cubits lono;, 60 wide, and 30 high.* 

Wicked men paid no regard to the warning conveyed by 
Noah ; just as, even now, ungodly men neglect^ and often treat 
with contempt, all intimations of the approaching end of the 
world. (See 2 Pet. iii. 3 — 7.) But, at the time appointed, 
God sent The Fix)od which He had threatened (n. c. 2348). 
^ The fountains of the great deep ** were ** broken up, and the 
windows of heaven were opened, and the rain was upon the earth 
forty di^s and forty nights.** Noah then entered the ark, with 
his family and with the prescribed number of living creatures, 
and ** the Lord shut him in ; ** and the waters continued to 
rise, until at length the whole surface of the earth, including 
even the highest mountains, was submerged, and every ter- 
restrial creature outside the ark was destroyed. The waters 
remained at their height during 150 days; and it has been 
thought probable that, throughout this period, and perhaps for 

Astnea, or Divine Justice, who was said to have quitted the earth on 
acooont of the prevailing wickedness of men. In connection with all 
aach speculations, it may be well to remember that Enoch was translated 
B.a'3017, soon idter the death of Adam, and that the date of the Deluge is 
B.a2348. 

* That is, perhaps, about 547 feet long, 91 wide, and 54 high. But these 
dimensions are uncertain, because we do not know precisely what was 
the length of the cubit by which they are computed. 
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some time loneer, the light of the sun was so completely ob- 
stmcted that the watery surface of the globe was again envdloped 
in darkness such as prevailed over the chaos before the first day's 
work of creation. (See Gen. viii. 22.) 

At the end of the time specified, the waters began to abate ; 
and the ark rested upon one of the summits of ^arat> a lofty 
mountain which rises magnificently from an extensive plain in 
Armenia. Forty days afterwards, Noah sent fortii a raven, which 
did not return mto the ark, but went forth to and firo until the 
waterg were dried up from off the earth (i. e. most probably, 
hovered about the ark, and sometimes settled on it) : a week 
later he sent forth a dove, which returned, having found no rest 
for the sole of her foot : at the end of another week, he sent 
forth a dove, which came back bearing an olive-leaf : and a^ain 
one week later he sent out the dove again, which returned no 
more ; and this gave Noah to understand that a considerable 
portion of land was now above water. At length, after the ex- 
piration of twelve months and ten days in the whole, Noah, 
with his family and the living creatures, quitted the ark^ and 
stepped forth on dry ground. 

The patriarch immediately returned thanks to Almighty God 
in an act of worship to which he had doubtless been accustomed 
before the Flood. Ue ** builded an altar unto the Lord ; and 
took of every clean beast and of every clean fowl, and ofifered 
burnt offerings on the altar." This sacrifice was graciously ac- 
cepted ; and the Lord promised that He would not curse the 
ground any more for man*s sake, — that the alternation of the 
seasons, and of day and night, should continue, — and that 
there should be no more a Flood to destroy the earth. At the 
same time dominion over every living creature was assigned to 
Noah and his posterity, — the use of animal food, but without 
the blood, was expressly permitted, — and a stringent law 
against murder was solemnly proclaimed. ** And God said, 
. . . I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token 
of the covenant between me and the earth ; ** by which some 
understand that the rainbow, a natural phenomenon already 
well known to Noah and his ancestors, was for the first time 
appointed to the use described ; while others think it not im- 
probable that hitherto the earth had been watered only by thick 
mists, so that the very appearance of the rainbow was altogether 
new. 

Traditions, more or less plainly pointing to the Deluge, 
have existed in nearly all nations. They can be traced in 
China and India, among the Chaldaeans, Persians, Egyptians, 
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tnd Greeks, and ftrnong -?arioiu tribes of North and South 
America.* 

Noah liYedf after the Flood, 350 jears; and died (b. c* 
1998) at the a|^ of 950. After this the term of human life 
bmn to diminish. The three sons of Koah, from whom the post- 
duuTian race of mankind descended, were Shem (Heb. name), 
Ham (Heb, warm or southern), and Japhe'th (Heb. he will 
spread, or enlarge). An especial blessing was pronounced 
upon Shem and Jaf^eth, with their descendants. But the 
posterity of Ham, in the line of Canaan one of his sons, fell 
under a curse, and was sentenced to bear the joke of servitude, 
in conseouence of some irreyerent conduct on the part of Ham, 
or probaolj of both Ham and Canaan, towards the seed Noah, 
on a melancholy occasion when the patriarch had become 

Ctj of excess in the drinking of wine, with which God had 
Bed his labour as a husbandman. The posterity of Ham 
included (besides the Canaanites) the Philistines and some 
other Asiatic tribes, and also the Egyptians and other Africans .f 
To Shem we trace the Pernans, through Elam, one of his 
sons ; the Syrians through Aram ; and probably the Hebrews 
throuffh Etier. And from Japheth were denved, generally 
npeakmg, the nations of Europe, includinff the Germans 
torongh Gomer, the Greeks tiirough Javan, and the Musoovites 
through Mesach. 

The Scriptural genealogy of Ham and Japheth extends only 
to a few generations ; but the account of the posterity of Shem, 
from whom OYentually came the promised Messiah, is more 
extensiye. (Gen. x. 21—81., xL 10—26. ;.l Chron. i. 17. &c.) 

* A Phrygisn tradition is preienred on a coin of Apamas, of the data of 
Septimius Serema, bearing the repreaentation of a man and a woman in 
a f e«el afloat, on the top of which one bird is perched, while another 
it flying towards the vessel with a branch in its mouth : the man and 
woman are also represented standing in front of the vessel, as if just landed. 
Mention is made of the Deluge and the ark by Berosus, according to 
Josephus, QnUr, Aphn, i. 19. Nicolas of Damascus (ap. Joseph. Ant 
I 8. 6.) refers to a tradition in Armenia as pl^>bably relating to the 
resting of the ark on Mount Ararat, ** according to the account of Moses 
the Jewish leg^ator." 

t It is a popular error to suppose that all the Africans, as descendants 
of Ham, were made subset to the curse of servitude. That cune extended 
to only one branch of Ham's family, the Canaanites ; and it was inflicted 
when that people was subdued by the Israelites, and when the settlers 
on the northern coast of Africa were brought under the power of the 
Bomans. 
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Elbmkhtabt akd Gens&il QuBsnoam. 

4i. How did God determine to punish the wickedness of mankind 
when it had reached its height? 
46. Trace the descent of Noah, and descrihe his character. 

46. What measure was divinely prescribed for the preservation QfNoaiL 
andhiaiamily? 

47. Of how many* persons did that familv consist? 

48. What living creatures were to be taken into the ark? 

49. Mention the materials of the ark, and its dimensions. 

50. How did Noah ascertain the subsiding of the waters? 

51. Describe the renewal of God's covenant.with mankind in the pereoxi 
of Noah. 

52. Who were the sons of Noah? 

Additioxal Questions. 

58. Describe the nature and extent of antediluvian wickedness. 

54. Relate the progress of the Deluge ; state its extent and duration. 

55. Give the date of the Deluge, as commonly received. 

56. State the two several conjectures concerning the rakibow as tbe 
token of the covenant 

57. Among what people do we find traditions apparently referring to 
the Deluge? 

58. Date the death of Noah, and mention his age. 

59. How has the posterity of the sons of Noah been distributed over 
the world? 

60. Which' of these posterities is most fully described in Scripture, and 

why? 



CHAPTER V. 

NlMBOD AND ASSTRIA. — JOB. 

(Gen. X. 6— 12.— Job.) 

Among the posf crity of Ham, Nimrod ♦, a son of Gush, be- 
came celebrated, firs't by hb courage and dexterity in the 
destruction of beasts of prey and other noxious animals, and 
then by the establishment of dominion over his fellow- men ; 
just as, in the early ages of Greece, distinction was acquired by 
such heroes as Theseus, Perseus, and Hercules, who came to 
be regarded as demigods for the services they rendered to 
society by ridding the country of wild beasts. The exploits of 

* Perhaps— impious rebel. Some suppose that this was only a term of 
reproach, not his real name; but he may have adopted it, as glorying 
in iniquity. 
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Kimrod appear to haye been marked hj darinff impiety ; an 
instance of which appears in his having promoted the building 
of a high tower, composed of sun-dried bricks, cemented with bi« 
tumen,in the land of Shinar. This tower, designed as a ralljinj^- 
point, or centre of union, and as a proud trophy of earthly 
dominion and power, was erected in a spirit of impious in- 
dependence, and probably with avowed defiance of Heaven. 
At all eyents, the mtention of the builders was so evil, that the 
displeasure of the Most High was manifested by His direct 
interposition for the defeat of their design, which was ac« 
com]nished by producing such a confusion of their language 
that they could no longer act in concert for the completion of 
their work. Thus the building of the tower was stopped, and 
the place was called Babel, i. e. confusion. 

At this Babel, or Babylon, on the Euphrates, Nimrod appears 
to have founded a kii^dom, which he enlarged by the conquest 
of Erech (afterwards Edessa), Accad (afterwards Nisibis), and 
Calneh (afterwards Ctesiphon), in Mesopotamia. Affcer this, 
he invaded and subdued the more northern country of Asshur, 
a son of Shem ; and here he either built or captured Nineveh 
and made it his capital, — or else, as others suppose *, he drove 
Asshur out of the land of Shinar, who then established himself 
at Nineveh. (Gen. x. 8 — 12.) This first Assyrian empire is 
supposed to have ended with Sardanapalus, afler an attack by 
the Medes under Arbaces and the Babylonians under Belesis, 
probably about the early part of the eighth century b. c, not 
long afler the date of Jonah*s prophecy, which was delivered 
about B. c. 825. The Assyrians afterwards recovered their in- 
dependence, and established a new empire, of which mention 
will occur in a subsequent portion of this history. 

It has been supposed that the idolatrous worship of the 
heavenly bodies (Job xxxi. 26—28.) sprung up in the early 
period of this first Assj^rian empire, having been introduced 
probably by Nimrod himself; who, it has been said, was re- 
garded by his subjects as having been translated to the constel- 
lation Orion. But on these matters Scripture is silent, and 
we have no other authentic record. — ^It must be borne in mind 
that the whole history of the early period of the Babylonian 
and A883rrian empires is involved in great obscurity, — which, 
however, has been partially removed by the recent discoveries 
of Botta, Layard, and Rawlinson. 

* Adopting the rendering of Gen. x. 11., which stands in the text of 
oar rersion. The other view rests mainly upon the reading of that pas- 
lage given in the margin. « 

G 



H mSTOBY OF JOB. 

It is pleasant to think that, while wickedness and violence 
abounded in the earth, there were yet to be found traces of 
f^odliness and virtue, such as are presented to our notice in tbe 
Book of Job. 

The design of this Book * is to show that, notwithstanding 
the obscure and perplexing nature of the dealings of Almi|^hty 
God with His people in this life, — especially while He suffers 
them to be overtaken by earthly calamities and afflicted iw^ith 
bodily sufferings, when we might expect a course of prosperity 
and comfort as the present reward of their integrity and 
piety, — yet the Divine government is really conducted on 
principles of eternal justice, and, eyen as regards the dis* 
tribution of temporal good and evil, the Lord doeth all things 
well. 

Tbe precise time in which Job lived is uncertain ; but 
strong reasons have been adduced for placing his history before 
that of the Jewish patriarchs. If we adopt this view of the 
matter, we may say that Job flourished not much earlier than 
the birth of Abraham (i. e. about b. c. 2000), and certainly at 
some period before the departure of the Israelites from Egypt. 
He lived in the land of Uz ; by which some understand 
Idumea, while others, with more probability, suppose that XJz, 
here mentioned, is the son of Aram, and grandson of Shem, 
and that the locality denoted is Padan-Aram, a part of Meso- 
potamia. 

Job, probably the head of his tribe, was an extensive and 
wealthy agriculturist ; and, more than this, he was a godly man, 
a sincere servant of the Most High, " perfect and upright, and 
one that feared God, and eschewed [i. e. abhorred and shunned] 
evil." For the trial of this good man*s faith and patience, it 
pleased God that he should be visited with sudden and ^eat 
temporal calamities, brought about by the agency of Satan, 
who caused his oxen and asses to be carried off by the Cpx^- 
bably Cusbite) Sabeans, — his sheep to be destroyed by light- 
ning, — his camels to be seized by the Chaldeans t» — and his 
Keven sons and three daughters to be crushed to death under 
the ruins of the elder brother's house, which was overthrown 



* The writer and date of the Book of Job are unknown. Some per* 
nonii suppoAe it to have been written by Job himself; others aRcribe it to 
Mones ; and others again assign it to a still later period : but as 1 he name 
of the writer is not given in the book itself, we must be content with re. 
garding this point as uncertain, and not necessary to be known. 

t The Bvrian tribe which afterwards established an empire in the 
region of Isabylon. 
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hj a whirlwind while thej were assembled at a family enter* 
taiomeDt. Afler this, Job was afflicted in his own person, 
being coyered with sore boils or inflamed ulcers.* 

Under these circumstances, the patriarch at first, in reply to 
an impatient address of his wife, uttered the language of pions 
resignation to the will of Grod. Afterwards, however, he made 
heavj complaints with reference to his condition, as being so 
different from what might have been expected in accordance 
with his character in the sight of God. These complaints he 
uttered in conversation with his three friends, Eliphaz the Te* 
manite, Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Kaamathite, who 
came to condole with him under his sufferings, but, in fact, auff- 
mented his grief hj hastily and unkindly maintaining the 
position that, accordmg to the recognised dealings of the Most 
High, his great afflictions must have been drawn down on him by 
some aggravated but unacknowledged wickedness. Hereupon 
Elihu, who had silently listened to the whole conversation, vin- 
dicated Job from the implied charges of his other friends, but 
at the same time reproved the patriarch himself for many un- 
becoming expressions which he had employed in his defence, as 
saTooring too much of a self-justifying spirit. 

At length tbe Lord Himself determined the whole contro- 
versy by utterinnr, out of a whirlwind, the most sublime and de- 
cisive assertions of His sovereign power and unfailing righteous- 
ness. Job was now deeply affected with a sense of his own 
imworthiness in the presence of this glorious Being ; a fact 
which was perfectly consistent with his freedom from those 
great and se&retly-cherished sins of which he had been co- 
vertly accused by his friends, who were reproved by the 
Almighty for their uncharitable surmises. 

Job WB8 eventually restored to more than his former pros- 
perity, being put in possession of great wealth, and made the 
father of seven sons and three daughters, the latter of whom 
— Jemima (Day), Kezia (Cassia), and Keren -Happuch (Horn 
of Stibium)t — were widely celebrated for their beauty. In this 
state of affluence and domestic comfort the patriarch lived 140 



* Commonly supposed to be tbe violent disease called Elephantiasis or 
black leprosy" — one of the plagues of Egypt. (See Job ii. 8., vii. 6., 
xix- 17., XXX. 17., with vii. 18, 14., xvi. 8., vii. 15.) Job took a potsherd 
to scrape himself withal, and he sat down among the ashes, or, according 
to the Septuagint, on a dunghill. 

t That is, a horn, or, as we should say, a box or pot, of eye-palDt, or 
dye for the ej'elashes. 
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yean ; snd he died at an advanced age, after having seen his 
posterity to the fourth generation. 

Elkmentabt akd 6]»ebal QuEsnoirs. 

61. Who was Nimrod? 

62. Describe his character and exploits. 
68. (rive the history of the Tower of Babel. 

64. What form of idolatry appears to have preyailed daring this age ? 

65. Who was Job, and what was his character? 

66. What were the calamities which befel him, anH how were they 
inflicted? 

67. What was their design, and what their issde? 

68. Give the names of Job's three friends, and of the fourth speaker 
who joined in the debate. 

69. Who pat them all to silence, and how? 

70. Relate the patriarch's final history. 

71. State the names of Job's three daughters who are mentioned at the 
close of the history, and give their meanings. 

Additional Questions. 

72. Compare the history of Nimrod with that of some early Grecian 
heroes. 

78. What is known, or conjectared, concerning the first Assyrian 
Empire? 

74. Give the names of some travellers who have lately throvm light on 
Assyrian history. 

75. What is said to have been the apotheosis of Nimrod ? 

76. State the design of the Book of Job. 

77. Explain the coarse of Job's condact under suffering, — the rea- 
soning of his friends, — and the Divine solution of the whole difiiculty 
which had arisen. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Thb Eablt HisTOBT of Abraham. 

(Gen. xi. 27.— xiv.) 

We have already seen that, in the course of a few centuries 
after the Fall, the human race had sunk into a state of general 
aiid incurable corruption, — the corruption of men who knew 
God as their creator and moral governor, but in works denied 
Him ; and that, before this corruption became absolutely uni- 
versal, — ^wbile yet there was one pious family left upon eajrth,' — 
God sent a deluge for the destruction of the ungodly, preserv- 
ing alive only ]SR>ah and his family, as the stock of a new race 
of men. This race aUo became, to a great extent, degenerate : 
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but its d^eneracj took a different fonn from that of the ante« 
diluyians ; it was distinoruished by idolatry in worship, and bj 
tyrannical and usurped despotism in government, founded upon 
the ruins of a darin? and impious communism, — a state of 
things which God marked with His displeasure by the confusion 
of languages at Babel, and the consequent dispersion of the 
bailders. Idolatry, which began with the adoration of the 
beayenlj bodies, appears to have become more gross in propor- 
tion as It became more prevalent ; descending probably to the 
worship of brute animals and of senseless images. Men, hav* 
ing despised God*s promise of redemption, and seeking to 
provide a present remedy for all evils by the exercise of their 
own ability and wisdom, ** became '* more and more ^ vain in 
th^ imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened.** 
(Rom. L 21.) There remained, indeed, some elements of 
human excellence and greatness, if such it may be called, in 
arts, sciences, and the refinements of civilisation, which the 
Most High designed to render, in due time, subservient to the 
restoration of His kingdom upon earth; but the knowledge 
and love of the true God, as the immediate source of spiritual 
life and all real moral excellence, was for the most part ex- 
tinct, and its place was supplied by the mere phantoms of 
fictitious deities, a regard to which could issue omy in degra- 
dation, disappointment, and loss. 

Such was the state of the world, when it pleased God to 
take one step further in advance towards the accomplishment 
of His gracious design for the redemption of mankind. This 
consisted in the formal, visible, outward separation of a single 
fiunily, from which the great Deliverer, as to His human nature, 
should eventually come ; and which was appointed to serve, in 
the mean time, as the chosen depository of Divine revelation, — 
and thus the medium of intercourse between God and man. 
All other nations the Most High abandoned to themselves in 
matters of religion (Acts xiv. 16, 17.), desiring that Uiey 
should leam by experience the vanity of their own thoughts 
and ways, — an experience which, while of itself unable to 
effect a spiritual cure, would at least tend to prepare in the 
homan heart a ground upon which the Holy ^int might so 
work as to render men disposed and qualified to accept that 
Divine remedy which at first they so unthankfully rejected. 

This third great movement in the progress of redemption*, 
was according^ made by the choice and mU of Abraham. 

* The first was that which took place immediately after the Fall ; aad 
the leooDd the Deluge. 

o ft 
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Abram — for such was the patriarch*8 name at first — was a 
son of Terah, tenth in descent from Shem. False worship had 
by this time prevailed even among this originally more godly 
race ; and the family of Terah was itself, at least in p&i*t, ido- 
latrous. (Josh. xxiv. 2.) Terah was the father of Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran ; of whom it appears that Haran was the 
eldest, and Abram (born b. c. 1996) was the youngest, being 
indeed much younger than Haran. The native place of this 
family was Ur of the Chaldees*; from which locality the whole 
family migrated after the death of Haran. It was the intention 
of the migrating family, probably in obedience to a Divine com- 
mand, to reaoh the land of Canaan ; but eventually they stopped 
short of that country, and settled in Haran, a region in the 
north-western part of Mesopotamia. Here Abram resided for 
some time, together with his wife Sarai, whom he had brought 
with him from Ur ; when, at the age of 75 years, perhaps after 
the death of Terah (Acts vii. 4.), he received a second and 
distinct Call from heaven, requiring him to quit his father's 
family, and to pursue his journey to Canaan. With this Call 
he immediately complied, taking with him his family and his 
property, and accompanied by his nephew Lot, the son of 
Haran, who was himself no doubt at ' the head of another por- 
tion of the tribe (b.c. 1921). 

This Call of Abram comprised both a command and a pro- 
raise ; — a command to leave his father's family, and to go to 
Canaan, — and a promise that God would bless him and make 
of him a great nation, and that in him all families of the earth 
should be blessed. (Gen. xii. 1 — 3.) When this promise was 
made to Abram, he was already in possession of the expectation 
common to all godly men in the early ages of the world, con- 
cerning the great personal Deliverer to come ; and hence he 
doubtless understood the promise as meaning (what, in fact, it 
did) that this Mighty One should arise among his own poste- 
rity. (See John viii. 56.) Such was the new limitation, and 
consequently the increased distinctness, now given to the ori- 
ginal and more general promise concerning that Seed of the 
woman who should bruise the serpent's head. And such was 
the provision made by Divine wisdom for the preservation, and 

* Ur Chasdim (Light of the Chaldees), — a name which implies a 
reference to the Persian Light-religion, or worship of Fire. The Baby- 
ionian idol Bel (PhoeDician Baal) was originally a personification of the 
*un ; and it was from some early development of this Chaldeo- Persian 
<:reature-wor8hip that Abram was called to separate himself, doabtleaa 
without having been personally involved in its error. 
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ultimate propagation, of true religion in the world ; at a time 
when, but for this separation of a single family, the whole race 
of mankind was on the point of being sunk in idolatry. 

The first place in Canaan at which Abram pitched his tent 
was in the rich pasture land of a beautiful vale between the 
mounts Ebal and Gerizim, at the terebinth groye of Moreh, 
near the spot on which Shechem was afterwards built. Here 
" the Lord appeared unto Abram, and said. Unto thy seed will 
I give this land ; and there builded he an altar ** [the first altar, 
or at least the first really sacred altar, in the Holy Land] 
'* unto the Lord who appeared unto him.** (Gen. xii. 7.) He 
afterwards journeyed southward; establishing himself for a while 
on a mountain to the east of Bethel, ** having Bethel on the 
west and Hai on the east ; ** and here again he built an altar 
unto the Lord. About this time the country was yisited with 
a famine ; whereupon Abram resolved (without any Divine in- 
timation) to betake himself to the great granary of the world, — 
Egypt. And now, in the weakness or temporary failure of his 
faith, the patriarch became guilty of an act of equivocation, 
which amounted in fact to falsehood. He was afraid that the 
beauty of Sarai would attract the notice of the Egyptians *, 
and that, if he were known to be her husband, there might be 
some persons who would not hesitate to take away his nfe, in 
order that it might be lawful to marry her. Under this impres- 
sion, he enjoined her to say that she was his sbter, — that is, 
to utter a kind of truth (smce she was his near relative inde- 
pendently of marriage f), combined with a suppression which, 
concealing the greater and more important truth, was thus 
tantamount to a falsehood. By this unworthy artifice Abram 
probably hoped that some of the Egyptians would become 
soitors to him for the hand of his so-called sister ; and that 
before it would be necessary to decide upon any proposal of 
marriage, he would be able to quit Egypt, and to return to 
Canaan in safety. The artifice, however, was discovered by 
the direct intervention of the Most High ; and Pharaoh sent 
away Abram in disgrace. 

Tne foregoing tiistory implies the fact that the Egyptians 
paid strict regs^ to the sanctity of marriage. And here it 
may be observed that Egypt was at this time a regularly or- 

* In Egypt, in the time of the Pharaohs, the women were not veiled 
tcoording to the oriental custom elsewhere prevalent. 

t She was his niece, the daughter of his deceased elder brother Haran 
tod sitter of bis nephew Lot Compare Gen. xi. 29. with zx. 12., in which 
latter passage ** daughter " is probably for ** granddaughter." 
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^anised and flourishinj; kingdom. This country appears 'to 
have been peopled by the immediate descendants of Ham, from 
the north -eaHt; not (as has been supposed) by settlers from 
Ethiopia and the south. At first, and during sevetdl genera- 
tions, the government appears to have been vested with the 
priests ; but afterwards a kinfrdom was founded by Menes, 
perhaps about b.c. 2717 (or later; some say about 2320^. 
The native kings (called Pharaohs, from Fhra the sun, whose 
representative the king was supposed to be) continued to 
reign through a succession of several dynasties, until the 
country was mvaded by a people from the east, who overthrew 
the native dynasties, and established those of the Hyksos, or 
Shepherd Kings, which lasted throughout a long period, some 
say more than 500 years, embracintr the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
dynasties, from about B.C. 2080 to 1525. If we accept these 
dates (concerning which, however, historians are not agreed}, 
it then appears that Abram went into Egypt (about B.C. 1 920) 
during tne reigns of the Hyksos; and that the dynasties o^ 
these Shepherd Kings continued in power until after the death 
of Joseph. On this subject more wul be said hereafter. 

Having (Quitted Egypt, Abram returned to the spot which 
he had previously occupied between Bethel and Hai. Here it 
was found inconvenient for the two large establishments of 
Abram and Lot to encamp any longer together, or in the same 
immediate neighbourhood ; and, a quarrel having arisen be- 
tween their herdsmen, Abram generously proposed that L»ot 
should take his choice of a spot for separate occupation. Look* 
ing abroad, doubtless from the mountain between Bethel and 
Hai, which commands an extensive prospect of the adjacent 
country *, Lot fixed upon the plain which lay around the lower 
part of the Jordan as the region to which he would repair, on 
account of its great fertility; and accordingly proceeded to 
pitch his tent in the neighbourhood of Sodom, one of several 
cities which at that time studded this fruitful region.f Abram 
soon afterwards removed to the terebinth grove of Mamre^ 
near Hebron, then called Arba. 

About this time (b. c. 1913) Chedorlaomer, kin^ of Elam,' 
a region east of the Euphrates, assisted by three confederates^ 
made a successful expedition against his rebellious vassals, the 

* See Stanley, Sinai and FaUttinet chap. iv. § 2. 

t " Thus was accomplished the dissolution of a connection which had 
been formed before the promise of children was given to Abraham ; and 
the disruption of which appears to have been necessary for that complete 
isolation of the coming race which the Divine purpose required.**— EaTXo's 
Bible Ctfctopadia, art. Abraham. 
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kings of SodoiD, Gomomih, and oilier cities in the Yale of 
Siddim, or Valley of the Fields*, being that part of the plain 
of Jordan where Lot had settled. Lot and his property, to- 
gether with other booty, were carried off by the successful in- 
Taders ; whereupon Abram, having armed his home-born male 
senrants, or slaves, to the number of 319, and being assisted by 
the Amorite chiefs, Aner, Kshcol, and Mamre, pursued the 
conquerors, and, having overtaken them when they had reached 
the sources of the JorcSm, effected a rescue of the captives and 
the booty, and chased the fugitive captors to the neighbourhood 
of Damascus. In acknowledgment of this enterprise, the king 
of Sodom entreated Abram to accept a recompense ; whic^ 
however, the patriarch declined on his own account, leaving 
only the A monies to partake of the king*s bounty. On this 
occasion, also, ** Melchizedek [Heb, kii^j^ of righteousness], 
king of Salem t IS^b, peace], brought forth bread and wine ; 
and he was the priest of the most high God. And he blessed 
bim, and said, Blessed be Abram of the most high God, pos* 
sessor of heaven and earth ; and blessed be the must high God» 
which hath delivered their enemies into theur hand. And he 
gave him tithes of all." (Gen. xiv. 18—20.) Melchizedek here 
appears as an image or representative of thai which Abram*8 

Eisterity would afterwards become, — in the person of Aaron, of 
avid, and, more especially, of Christ,— on a larger scale, in a 
higher manner, and with far more glorious effect. (See Heb. 

Til. 1 17.) At the same time it is not without significance that 

Abram received a solemn benediction as the deliverer of his 
country, — a man of peace, able and ready to maintain tran* 
quilliiy by a prompt resistance of aggression. 

EuEinarrABT and General Questions. 

78. Who was Abram ? What was his native place ? 

79. Who were his two brothers ? 

80. To what place did the family migrate daring the lifetime of their 

lither? 

81. Describe the call of Abram. Give the date. 

82. Who was Lot? 

85. At what place in Canaan did Abram first pitch his tent? 

84. How did he rignalise this place, and others at which he took up 
his abode firom time to time? 
85» What was his second station? 

86. What led him to visit £g}'pt? 



• Concerning which see Stanley, Sinai and Pakttinef chap, vii § 1. 
t Situate, most probably, in the direction of Shechem, perhaps near 
Moont Qerixim. 
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87. Relate his conduct in that country, with its results. 

88. To what part of Canaan did Abram return from Egypt? 

89. Relate the separation of Abram and Lot 

90. Where did Lot settle, >- and why? 

9L Relate the circumstances attending the invasion of the Vale of 
Siddim by Chedorlaomer and his confederates. 
92. Who. was Melchizedek, and what do we read concerning him ? 

Additional Questions. 

98. How did the degeneracy and corruption of the postdiluvians differ 
fh)m that of the antediluvians ? 

94. How was the call of Abram a further step in the prog^ress of 
Redemption ? 

95. What was included or contained in that call ? 

96. Describe its bearing on the great promise of the Redeemer. 

97. Explain the probable design of Abram in calling Sarai his sister 
when they were in Egypt 

98. State precisely the moral aspect of that transaction. 

99. Narrate the early history of Egypt 

100. To what period of that history may we refer Abram's visit ? 

101. What great end appears to have been answered by the departure 
of Lot from Abram ? 

102. How is Melchizedek regarded in the Epistle to the Hebrews? 



CHAPTER VIL 

ThB AsBAHABaC COYEMANT. — LaTEB HiSTOBT OF ABRAHAM 

(Gen. XV. — xxv. II.) 

It pleased God to found His dealings with Abram and bis pos- 
tenty upon a solemn and definite covenant. The beginning, 
or first part, of this covenant was made upon occasion of a 
manifestation of the patriarch's faith with peculiar force under 
discouraging circumstances. While Abram was still childless, 
the Lord gave him a special promise that his posterity should 
be countless as the stars of heaven ; and then Abram ** be- 
lieved in the Lord, and He counted it to him for righteousness** 
(Gen. XV. 6. ; comp. Rom. iv.; Gal. iii. 6.; James ii. 23.) ; where- 
upon God renewed His other promise concerning the possession 
of the land of Canaan by Abram's descendants. The patriarch 
having asked for a token of the fulfilment of the Divine word, 
God ordered him to prepare certain animals and birds as the 
materials of a sacrifice ; each of which having been divided 
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into two parts, the pieces were laid in two separate rows, in* 
dicating (as some saj) the contracting parties, who were about 
to become, as it were, one. While the pieces lay in this order, 
some birds of prey came down upon them, which Abram drove 
awaj. The patriarch then fell mto a kind of deep sleep, with 
a sensation of horrific darkness, during which God revealed to 
him the meaning of the threatening symbol which he had wit* 
nessed; declaring that his posterity would suffer a state of 
bondage during four hundred years, to be followed by complete 
deliverance, and possession of the promised land. After this, 
^ it came to pass that, when the sun was down, and it was dark, 
behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that passed be« 
tween those pieces,*' — supposed to have been the Shechinah, or 
fiery symbol of the Divine presence, afterwards well known 
(Exod. iii. 2., xiii. 4.)» — the appearance of which, on thb occa* 
sion, was a ratification, or pledge, of the covenant on the part 
of God. For the present, no counter stipulation or pledge, on 
the part of Abram, was required; that was reserved for a 
future occasion. 

It had not yet been said that the promised posterity should 
descend from Sarai ; and this pious woman, considering her- 
self now too old to have children, concluded that it must be 
the will of Grod that Abram should become a father by some 
other. Accordingly, she persuaded the patriarch to take, as a 
secondary wife, according to a custom then prevalent, her own 
Egyptian bond-maid Hagar (^Heb. stranger), whose posterity 
might be at once Abram's, and also, at least in one sense, her 
own, — her own, that is, according to the custom of the age, by 
right of property, or legal ownership, as being the children of 
her slave. The event, however, proved that, in this matter^ 
the policy of Sarai did not coincide with the wiU and purpose 
of the Most High. 

Hagar, in prospect of being really the maternal ancestor <^ 
the promised posterity, behaved towards her mistress with a 
degree of insolence which called forth harsh treatment in re* 
turn. Under these circumstances, Hagar was induced to seek 
safety in Bight ; but she was recalled to her post of duty by 
"^ the angel of the Lord," who ** found her by a fountam of 
water in the wilderness," and gave her a remarkable promise 
concerning her future son, to be called Ishmael (Heb. God 
hears): ^* ne will be a wild man ; his hand will be against every 
man, and every man's hand against him ; and he shall dweU 
in the presence of all his brethren" (Gen. xvi. 12.), — a predic* 
tion remarkably fulfilled in the history of the Ishmaelites, as a 
nomadic Arabian tribe. Hagar returned to her mistress, and 
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gave birth to Ii»hmael, when Abrain was 86 years old (b. c. 
1910). 

Thirteen years passed away ; Abram was now 99 years of 
age, and the prospect of his having any children by Sarai ap* 
peared utterly hopeless, when God made to the patriarch a 
further revelation of His will, to the effect that the promised 
posterity should indeed descend from her (b. c. 1897). In the 
first place, however, God called Abram to a covenant stipula- 
tion on his part, with its ratification by an appointed sign, — a 
stipulation and sign which are perhaps correctly regarded as 
the counterpart of those which had already been given Ify^ God, 
for his part, on occasion of the sacrifice above mentioned. 
Abram, for his part, was now charged with the duty of sincere 
worship and godly obedience (" I am the Almighty God ; walk 
before me, and be* thou perfect'*) ; and the sign appointed as 
his ratification of the covenant was the rite of circumcision, 
to be performed, on the eiffhth day after birth, upon all male 
children of himself and his descendants, together with their 
bond-servants. The name of Abram (Heh, high father) was 
now changed to Abraham {Heb, father of a multitude) ; and 
that of Sarai (of uncertain meaning; perhaps, contentious) to 
Sarah (Heb, princess). To IshmaelGrod promised a numerous 
posterity, with many temporal blessing ; but it was expressly 
declared that the great covenant promise was reserved for the 
future son of Sarah, to be called Isaac {Heh. laughter ; be- 
cause Abraham lauj^hed when he received the promise). Here- 
upon Abraham performed the rite of circumcision upon himself^ 
together with Isnmael, and all the males of his household. 

Soon after this, there stood before the tent of Abraham, at 
the terebinth-grove of Mamre, three men, to whom, in ac- 
cordance with their appearance as travellers, the patriarch 
furnished hospitable entertainment. These guests, however, 
were no less than heavenly visitants, embodying a manifestation 
of the Divine presence.* The Lord now repeated the promise, 
^ Sarah, thy wife, shall have a son,** in the hearing of Saridi 
herself, who was standing in the tent-door behind Abraham. 
But Sarah was at first incredulous ; and, under the influence 
of unbelief, she, more or less contemptuously, laughed at the 
announcement. ** And the Lord sua unto Abraham, Where- 

* The 8tor}r of Philemon and Baucis, preserved by Ovid, has some 
points of similarity to this narrative, upon which it may have been 
founded. But it is naturally devoid of the religious element, and is even 
4isfigured by false conceptions of the Divine nature ; so that, from the 
hiffher point of view, it does not bear comparison with the history now 
bcaorens. 
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fore did Sarah laugb, saying, Shall I of a surety bear a chQd, 
which am old ? Is an jthing too hard for the Lord P At the 
time appointed I will return unto thee, according to the time of 
life, and Sarah shall hare a son. Then Sarah denied, saying, 
I laoffhed not ; for she was afraid. And he said, Najr ; but thou 
didst laugh.*' (Gren. xviii. 13 — 15.) Thus was Abraham's wife 
convicted at once of unbelief and of falsehood ; and doubtless^ 
bj means of this severe reproof and discipline, her heart was 
humbled, and she was led to the possession of that degree of 
personal faith which was needful in order to the fulfilment of 
the Divine promise on her behalf. 

Such, however, was not the only object of the visit of the 
three angels, or (as they are called in the sacred text) three 
men, one of whom appears to have been no other than the 
manifested Angel of the Covenant, — the eternal Son of God, 
hereafter to become incarnate as the promised Messiah. This 
wonderful Being, — the Lord, — proceeded to declare to Abra- 
ham the impending destruction of Sodom and Gromorrah, with 
the other cities of the plain (the Yale of Siddim), on account 
of their great and aggravated wickedness (b. c. 1897). This 
declaration v^as met by an affecting appeal, or intercessory 
prayer, £rom Abraham on behalf of the doomed cities, which 
resulted in a Divine promise that if even ten righteous persona 
should be found in the (principal) city (Sodom), the Lord 
would spare the place for their sakes. But ten were not found 
these. Two ansels (probably the other two, who had quitted 
Abraham while ne was conversing with the third) warned Lot 
to flee out of the city, and even assisted in rescuing him, to* 
gether with his wife and two daughters, from the overthrow, 
at the same time yielding to his request that he might find 
safety in a little city called Zoar. ^ Then the Lord rained 
upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the 
Lord out of heaven; and he overthrew those cities, and ail the 
plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew 
upon the ground. But his [Lot's] wife looked back from behind 
hun [contrary to the express prohibition of the angels], and 
she became a pillar of salt** [i. e., perhaps, she was fixed to the 
spot as a corpse, covered over and encased by the nitro -sul- 
phureous substance which was so copiously falling]. (Gen. 
xix. 24—26.)* 

* Mention is made of the Dead Sea, and of the bituminous nature of 
its waters, by Strabo (xvi 2.)f Diod. Sic. (ii. 48.). Tacitus {Hist. v. 6.), 
Jostin (zxx. 3.). Tacitus also speaks of traditions concerning the over- 
throw of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
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Abraham now quitted Hebron, — perhaps on acconnt of its 
neighbourhood to the desolate cities of the plain, or for some 
reasons connected with the state of his flocks and herds, — and 
took up his residence in the territory of the Philistine king of 
Gerar, Abimelech. Here, as formerly in Egypt, Abraham de- 
scribed his wife as his sister; and, notwithstanding this dis- 
honest artifice, he was in great danger of losing her. But G^d 
would not suffer the sin or error of man to interfere with the 
accomplishment of His designs : He mercifully kept back Abi- 
melech from sinning against Him, and caused the heathen king 
to administer a merited rebuke to the patriarch and his wife. 
A good understanding, however, continued to subsist between 
Abimelech and Abraham ; and eventually a treaty was made 
between them, at a place hence called Beersheba {Heh, well of 
the oath); after which Abraham continued to reside in the 
country of the Philistines. (Gen. xx., xxi. 22 — 34.) 

Not long after Abraham had left Hebron, — when the pa- 
triarch was 100 years old, and his wife 90, — twenty-five years 
after the date of the first promise, — Sarah gave birth to Isaac 
(b. c. 1896). Ishmael was now charged with the same offensive 
conduct as that which had been formerly reproved in Hagar ; 
and Sarah insisted upon the summary dismissal of both. '* Cast 
out," she said, ** the bondwoman and her son ; for the son of 
this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, even with 
Isaac." At first, Abraham was ill disposed to comply with this 
request ; but God Himself commanded his assent, assigning as 
a reason, " in Isaac shall thy seed be called." Abraham there- 
fore could hesitate no longer, and he sent away Hagar with 
Ishmael, who was now about 15 or 16 years old. On this 
occasion, Hagar was in great distress in the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba, fearing that Ishmael would die of thirst ; when an angel 
of the Lord pointed out to her a well of water, and repeated the 
promise that Ishmael should become a great nation. (G«n. xxi. 
9—19.) Ishmael eventually established himself, as the head of 
a nomad tribe, in the wilderness of Faran, near Mount Sinai. 

After these things, at some time not stated in Scripture, 
but certainly when Isaac had passed the age of early childhood 
(probably about b. c. 1871), God was pleased to make a severe 
trial of Abraham*s faith, by demanding of him no less than the 
sacrifice of Isaac, his son, to be slain by his. own hand, and 
offtired as a burnt-ofiering, on Mount Moriah.* Abraham en- 

• Heb, " Mount of Appearance, or Vision." Accordinj^ to Jewish tra- 
dition, this was the hill at Jeruaalem on which the temple was afterwards 
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dored the triiil ; and in the obedience of faith, he proceeded to 
the fulfihnent of the command, with all the affectinff circum- 
stances recorded in the 22nd chapter of Genesis. (Sod, how* 
ever, as we there read, was satisfied with the offering as alreadj 
made by Abraham in will, and did not suffer him to perform 
the act of immolation, — accepting, instead of Isaac, a ram which 
Abraham found causht in a thicket by his horns, declaring 
that His servant*s piety had fully endured the test, and em* 
phatically renewing the great covenant promise of a numerous 
posterity, in (i. e. by virtue of) which all the nations of the 
earth should be blessed. (Gen. xxii. 1 — 19.)* 

This transaction, besides being a test of Abraham's faith and 
obedience, is remarkable as containing a type of the sacrifice 
of Christ. It may also, perhaps, have served the purpose of 
a Divine declaration against the practice of human sacrifices, 
then prevalent amongst idolatrous nations ; distinctly announc- 
ing, on the one hand, the truth that God requires the complete 
devotion of man's heart and will ; and yet, at the same time, on 
the other hand, signifying that He does not require the act of 
human sacrifice in attestation of that principle. God rejects 
and prohibits the inhuman deed, and sanctions the employment 
of animal sacrifice in token of His people's faith ; a kind of 
sacrifice which would itself be eventually abolished, after the 
offering of the true sacrifice, once for all, upon the cross. 

Abraham, having returned to Beersheba, resided some time 
longer at that place ; but it appears that he subsequently re- 
turned to Mamre, near Hebron. At all events, it was here 
that Sarah died, at the age of 127 years (the only woman 
whose complete age, death, and burial are recorded m Scrip- 
ture) ; and in this neighbourhood lay the cave of Machpelah, 
which, with the surrounding piece of land, Abraham purchased 
of Ephron, a Hittite, for his family burial-place, at the price 

bailL Mr. Stanley (Sinai and Palestine^ chap, v.) is disposed rather to 
accept the Samaritan tradition in favour of Moant Gerizim. Mount Mo> 
riah, at Jerusalem, was so called because here the Lord appeared unto 
David. (2 Chron. iii. 1.) The mountain to which Abraham went with 
Isaac may have been so called as being visible at a distance ; or it may 
have the same reference as that contained in ** Jehovah- Jireh." 

* The conduct of Abraham on this occasion has been well described as 
more truly noble and heroic than that of Agamemnon in connection with 
the celebrated sacrifice of his daughter Iphis^enia. His temper was more 
calm and resigned ; his conduct was guided by a simple sense of dut}' 
to the Most High ; and he was destitute of those sources of excitement 
by which the Grecian warrior was surrounded. — See Kitto's Daily Bible 
lUutrations, vol. i. pp- 266, 267. 
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of 400 shekels of silyer, i. e. about fifij pounds ; thus testifying' 
his faith in the promise concerning the future possession of the 
whole country by his descendants. (Gen. zziii.) 

In course of time, it became needful for Abraham to se- 
cure a wife for Isaac from among his kindred in Mesopo- 
tamia. Accordingly, he despatched on this mission a faithful 
tenrant (perhaps Eliezer of Damascus, his steward), who, — ani- 
mated, as it seems, by a faith akin to that of his master, who had 
said, ** The Lord, before whom I walk, will send his angel with 
thee, and prosper thy way,** — and being led by that Divine guid- 
ance, to which he had solemnly commended himself in prayer, 
met with Rebekah (Heb. noosed cord ; or from a root meaning 
to feed, fatten), daughter of Bethuel, son of Sarah*s sister, 
Milcah, who was the wife of Nahor, Abraham's brother. As 
soon as the servant had declared the object of his mission, and 
produced his credentials, the business was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged ; and Rebekah, with the consent of her family, in dae 
time became Isaac's wife(B.c. 1856). Tbe narrative of this 
journey contains the first historical notice, of riding upon 
camels ; although not of the possession of them. (See (&n. xii. 
16.) The whole account bears numerous traces of Oriental 
manners and customs, and is beautifully impressed with marks 
of naturalness, simplicity, and truth ; it is also well worthy 
of attention as exhibiting tbe deep personal piety of Abraham 
and his servant, and as displaying an instance of the con- 
tinual and overruling operations of Divine Providence. (See 
Gen. zxiv.) 

After the death of Sarah, Abraham married Eeturah (Heb. 
incense), by whom he' had six sons (Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, 
Midian, Ishbak, Shuah), who became heads of various Arabian 
tribes. 

Abraham himself died (b.g. 1821) at the age of 175 years, 
leaving Isaac heir of the covenant promise. The terms in 
which Scripture records this patriarch's decease are emphatic 
and striking : ** Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died in 
a good old age, an old man and full of years, and was gathered 
to his people." He was buried by Isaac and Ishmael, — a happy 
indication of the harmony then existing between the two brothers, 
— in the cave of Machpelab, which already contained the mortal 
remains of Sarah.* (Gen. xxv. 1 — 10.) 

* Reference is made to Abraham, but not by name, in the writings of 
Berosus, (ap. Joseph. Antiq. i. 7. 2.). Nicolas of Damascus (*.) speaks 
of this patriarch as a king of Damascus, who had migrated tliither from 
ChaldflBa. 
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RT.KlfKTHTABT AND GbKEBAL QuESTIOVS. 

103. Grve the history of Hagar, — and of Ishmael. 

104. What change was made in the names of Abram and Sarai,-^ 
and apoD what occasion ? 

105. Belate the destroction of Sodom and Gomorrah, with the other 
cities of the plain. 

10^ Describe the delirerance of Lot, — and the punishment of his wife. 
107. How old were Abraham and Sarah at the birth of Isaac ? 
lOfiL Describe the trial of Abraham recorded in Gen. xxii. 

109. Where did Sarah die, and where was she buried ? 

110. How was a wife for Isaac found ? Who was she ? 

111. When did ABraham die? Where was he buried? Who buried 
him? 

Additional Questions. 

112. How did God make the first covenant, or first portion of the 
oorenant, with Abraham ? 

113. What was the second portion of the Abrahamic covenant, or the 
token of the covenant on the part of Abraham ? 

114. What fhrther promise was given at the time of its establishment, 
carrTing forward the plan of Kedemption? 

115. In what manner did the Lord afterwards appear to Abraham ? 

116. What further revelations did Ue then make? 

117. Whither did Abraham go upon auittine Hebron? 

118. State the meaning and force of tne trial of Abraham. 

119. Give the fbllowing dates (b. a)— Birth of ishmael— Birth of 
Isaac — Trial of Abraham — Marriage of Isaac •— Death of Abraham. 



CHAPTER VHL 



Thb Histobt of Isaac. ^Eablt Histobt or Jacob and 

Esau. 

(Gren. XXV. 19.— xxviii. 5., zxxv. 27—29.) 

Isaac and Rebekah were childless during nearly twenty years 
after their man^age ; their faith being cafled thus far to sustain 
ihi same trial as that which had been imposed upon the faith 
of Abraham and Sarah. At length (b.c. 1836), in answer to 
earnest prayer, they were the parents of twin boys, Esau (Heb, 
hairy) and Jacob (Heb. holding the heel, supplanting) ; of 
whom it was foretold that they should become the heads of two 
different people ; and that the elder (i.e. the posterity of Esau, 
who was first-bom) should serve the younger (i^e. the posterity 
of Jacob). These srandchildren of AbnUuim were fifteen years 
old at the time of that patriarch's death. 
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Esau, when he grew up, was addicted to field sports ; and 
appears to have been a man of frank and generous aisposition, 
but at the same time of blunt manners, violent in temper, selT- 
wilied, and, worse than all, sensuous and unbelieving. Jacob 
was a pious man ; of quiet and retiring habits, '* a plain man, 
dwelling in tents ; ** ana distinguished bj a tenderness of spirit 
which, at least on some occasions, degenerated into timiddty, 
and made way for that love of artifice and cunning bv means of 
which, under the name of address or dexterity, timiditjr too 
often seeks for protection or success. He is regarded bj some 
as presenting a type of the Jewish national chsuracter, considered 
on the whole. 

In the early life of the two brothers, we find an instance of 
this unworthy address on the part of Jacob, and of reckless 
sensuality, coupled with profane unbelief, on the part of Ssau. 
One day, the elder brother, coming home weary trom the field, 
cast a longing look upon some pottage, made of red lentiles, 
which had been prepared by Jacob. Esau having requested 
his brother to give him a portion of this savoury dish, «Facob 
propjosed to sell it to him in exchange for his birthright, or the 
privilep^e which belonged to the elder of inheriting the patri- 
archal blessing which mvolved the continuation of the covenant 
'promise relating to the future Messiah. This privilege -was 
always highly valued by patriarchal faith ; but it was so lightly 
esteemed by Esau that he immediately consented to the pro- 
posed condition. (Gen. xxv. 29 — 34.; and see Heb. zii. 16.) * 

Canaan being now again visited with famine, Isaac removed 
with his family to Gerar. Here the Lord appeared to him, and 
renewed the Abrahamic promise; requiring the patriarch to 
£x. his abode for some tmie in the country to which he bad 

* ** It is impossible to approve of Jacob's conduct in this matter. It 
was sinister and onfratemal ; and it was more, it was unfaithfuL He 
knew that all he sought had been promised to him by One, of whose fjiith- 
fiilness in all His promises he must often have heard from his grand* 
father. It was therefore his duty to leave the accomplishment to Him 
in His own time, without seeking to aid, by paltty underhand schetnesy 
the purposes of God. But we must view the character of Jacob in its 
progress of development and formation. It is our fault that we view men 
at 3l times as one ; whereas there is often as little resemblance between 
the same man in youth and in mature age, as there is between any two 

individuals who pass along the road. So the Jacob of advanced life, 

taught of God at Bethel, Mahanaim, and Peniel, — matured by experi- 
ences and tried by sorrows, — is proved to be a different man, in many 
respects, from the Jacob dwelling in his father's tents, and imder the 
influence and training of a sharp and unscmpuloaa mother."— >BaTTO» 
Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. L p. 290. ' 
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txyme. (Gen. zxyi. 1 — 6.) Here Isaac fell into the same fault 
as that which Abraham had committed in the same place,— 
endeayoaring to pass off his wife as his sister : but Abmielech, 
iiaym^ discovered and reproved the artifice, generously con* 
tinned to protect his ffuest. Under this sanction, Isaac cuU 
tivtted land, and reared flocks and herds, with such distinguished 
aaeoess as to arouse the jealousy of the Philistines, who mani* 
fested their ill-will by stopping up the wells on his estate, — a 
serious mischief in an onentid region. By the advice of Abi* 
melech, Isaac then removed to another part of the country ; 
where, however, he again found the herdsmen disputing the 
possession of certain wells (Esek ; SiCnah). At length, however, 
ne found one well (Rehoboth) of which he retained undisputed 
possession until his return to Beersheba. At Beersheba he was 
once more cheered with a repetition of the covenant promise ; 
and he afterwards received a visit from Abimelech, king of 
Gerar, who concluded with him a treaty of friendly alliance. 
(Gen. xxvi. 7—33.) 

Esau, having now attuned the age of forty years (b, g. 1796), 
married two wives, Judith and Bashemath, both of them Hit- 
tites; to the grief of Isaac and Rebekah. (Gen. xxvi. 34, 35.) 

The life of Isaac, as recorded in Scripture, is less eventful 
than that of any other of the patriarchs. In point of character, 
Isaac was genue, quiet, and submissive; and he may be re- 
garded as a pattern of some of the milder virtues, especially of 
mttience under suffering and in circumstances of difficulty. 
But, at the same thne, he was not withont his weaknesses and 
faults, which may be useful to us in the light of a caution or 
warning. Some persons are disposed to view this patriarch as 
preeminently a good son, just as Abraham appears as a good 
father, Sarah a good wife, and Eliezer a good servant. And 
it ought to be remembered that Genesis abounds with domestic 
portraitures; it is the family-book of Scripture. 

The designs of the Most High concerning the Abrahamic 
race, and the method of Redemption, were still going forward; 
and the events which marked the history of £aac possessed 
their own appropriate value as links in the great chain which 
the Almighty Disposer was holding in His nand. One such 
event, connected with many mournful circumstances, marked 
the period of Isaac's old age (b.c. 1760). Finding himself, 
amia the decay of his natural powers, ii} the prospect of death, 
Isaac resolved on discharging the patriarchal duty of making a 
formal transmission of the covenant blessing. For this purpose 
he called Esau, and, having requested him to hunt and prepare 
Bome venison, he promised that, when he shituld bring it for his 

D 2 
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use, he would impart to him the blessing. This charge "was 
overheard by Rebekah ; who, desiring to obtain the iSessine 
for her younger son Jacob, incited him to personate Esau, anS 
to carry some yenison to his father, as if in obedience to his 
command, in order that by this means the coveted privilege 
might be conferred upon himself instead of Esau. This decep- 
tion was practised, not without the use of artifice and false* 
hood; and, as to the immediate result, it succeeded. In tliis 
matter, all parties were in the wrong: — Rebekah was very 
wrong in suggesting the fraud; Jacob was wrong in complying^ 
with the suggestion, and practising the fraud ; Isaac was wron^ 
in seeking to contravene the known will of God that the elder 
should serve the vounger ; and Esau ought to have remembered, 
that he had sold his birthright to his brother, ^d great 
family discomfort, to say the least, immediately ensued from 
this transaction. Esau was enraged, and threatened to kill hia 
brother; Rebekah was distressed at witnessing the feud ; and« 
urging the possibility of JacoVs contracting a marriage among 
the Hittites (as Esau had done already), she prevailed upon 
Isaac to send away Jacob to Padan-Aram, with a charge to 
take a wife from the family of her brother Laban. (Gen. xxviL 
xzviii. 1 — 6.) 

About the same time, Esau, finding that hb matrimonial con- 
nection with the Canaanites continued to be offensive to his 
parents, married* Mahalath, daughter of Ishmael. (Gen. xxviiL 
6—9.) 

The absence of Jacob extended, as we shall hereafter see, 
over a period of many years. About seven years aft^ his re- 
turn, Isaac died, at the age of ISO years, and was buried by 
bis sons Jacob and Esau (b.c. 1716). 

* The posterity of Esau were called Edomites or Idttnieans, firom 
Edom (j9e6. red), a name given to Esau on account of his sale of the 
birthright for a mess of red ientiles. They inhabited the mountainous 
region between the Dead Sea and the flanitic Gulf of the Bed Sea, 
onglnally called Mount Seir (the rugged mountain), afterwards Edom or 
Idumea, fh)m1t8 inhabitants. The Edomites were often at variance with 
the descendants of Jacob ; but they retained their independence until they 
were subdued by David, and annexed to the kingdom of Judah under 
the government of a viceroy or deputy. After various attempts, thev 
succeeded in throwing off the yoke, and united with the Babylonians m 
the conquest of Judea, on which occasion they indulged to excess their 
hereditary hatred of the Jews. At length, Hyrcanus having forced upon 
them the alternative of embracing Judaism or quitting their country, 
they accepted the former of these conditions, and thus lost the distinctive 
name of Idnmeans. 
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Elementary and General Questions. 

120. Who were the children of Isaac and Keb^kah ? 
12L Mention the drcumstances of the sale of Esau's birthright 
122. How did Jacob obtain his father's blessing? 
123L In what respect were all parties in that transaction moriDy 
witmg? 

124. What high pnrpose was hereby aocomplishM ? 

125. What was the immediate result of this a£fair, as to Bfebekah and 
Jacob? 

Additional Questions. 

126. How old were Esau and Jacob at the death of their grandikther 
Abndiam? 

127. Describe generally the characters of Isaac,— of Esau, — and of 
Jacoik. 

128. State the occasion of Isaac's visit to Gerar, and its results. 

129. Mention the marriages of Esau. 

130. Kelate brieflj the history of the Edomites. Describe their terri* 
tory. 

131. Give the dates of the birth of Esau and Jacobs — and of the death 
oflsaac 



CHAPTER IX. 

The Histobt of Jacob and Esau coNrniuED. 

(Gren. xxviiL 6. — :axv, 29.) 

Jacob, having left his father's tents, hastily began his journey, 
and crossed the Jordan as a solitary traveller, with slender 
provision for the way. Near the town of Luz, on the southern 
twrder of the country afterwards occupied b^ the tribe of 
Benjamin, he lay down to sleep in the open air, with a stone 
for his pUlow. Here he was encouragea by the vision of a 
ladder or flight of steps, reaching from earui to heaven, with 
ang'ds ascending and descending upon it; above which the 
Lord stood, and made a solemn renewal of the covenant pro- 
mise in favour of the wandering patriarch, including a special 
assurance of protection during his joumeyings. Filled with 
reverent awe, Jacob exclaimed, ^ How dreadral is this place ! 
this is none other but the house of Grod, and this is the gate of 
heaven.** He then called the place Bethel (house of God) ; and 
▼owed to dedicate it to the purposes of Divine worship, and to 
devote to the Lord a tenth of his substance, upon his safe re- 
turn. This vow is remarkable, as being the first of the kind 
recorded in Scripture ; but it is by no means impossible that 
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such TOWS may already have been made bj Abraham and Isaac. 
We l^ve seen that Abraham gave tithes to Melchlzedek ; but 
still this act of Jacob is the first instance of a solemn dedication 
of a tenth portion of property to the special service of the 
Most Hiffh. We have no record of the fulfilment of this part 
of Jacob^ vow ; but it has been supposed that^ in due time, the 
patriarch employed the dedicated portion of his property in 
works of charity. (Gren. zxviii.) 

Jacob pursued a prosperous joumby to the place of his des- 
tination. On his arrival in the neighbourhood of Haran, he 
encountered Rachel, a daughter of his uncle Laban, who had 
repaired to a well for the purpose of waterine her father s sheep ; 
and to her Jacob introduced himself by rouing away the stone 
from the mouth of the well, and watering the flock with his own 
hands, — a circumstance which, upon explanation, led to his re- 
ceiving a cordial welcome as a near relative of Laban. (Gen. 
xxix. 14.) In this portion of the Scripture narrative, as in 
many others, we have a picture of Eastern life, such as has con- 
tinued to subsist in all ages. '* It is a familiar sight still," says 
a modern traveller *, **• to see a flock of sheep, or several flocks, 
crouching at a watering-place; as it was in the days when 
Jacob ' looked, and behold a well in the field, and lo ! there were 
three flocks of sheep Ijring by it; for out of that well they 
watered their flocks.* It is added tiiat * a great stone was upon 
the weirs mouth.* This precaution is necessary, especially in 
certain places where the wind would otherwise blow the sand 
into the well, and fill it up. In approaching the ancient 
Syohar, I passed a well, the mouth of which was stopped with 
a stone so large, that the united strength of two men would be 
required to move it.*' 

Laban had two daughters, Leah the elder, and Rachel the 
younger. Jacob fixed his afiection upon the younger sister, 
and received from her father a promise of her m marriage, on 
condition of his rendering seven years' service in keeping 
Laban*s flocks.^ This service he faithfully performed; but, 
having found himself married to Leah instead of Rachel, by 
means of an artifice on the part of Laban, he was obliged to 
fulfil another period of seven years* service, in order to obtiun 
the hand of Rachel. For some time Rachel had no children, 

* Hackett, Ittuttrationa of fi'cnjpteney chap. ii. 

t This history may remind the classical reader of the story of Apollo, 
driven from his father's presence, reduced to the condition of a shepherd, 
and obliged to tend the nocks of Admetos, in Thessaly. (ApoUod. i 9. 
§ 16., iii. 10. § 4.; Eurip. AlcOt. 8.5 TibulL ii 3. 11. j V&g. Geow, 
lii. 2.) 
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while Leah became the mother of several ; a state of things 
by which Rachel was so distressed that she insisted upon giving 
to Jacob her handmaid Bilhah, as a secondary wife or con* 
cubine, who might bear children, as it were, on her account, or 
to be placed to her credit in the family reckoning ; a step 
which was afterwards followed by Leah, who procured Jacob's 
acceptance of her handmaid Zilpah. At length the family of 
Jacob consisted of twelve sons and one daughter, namely, by 
Leah six sons, — Reuben {Heb. behold a son), Simeon (a favour* 
able hearing), Levi (a joining), Judah (praised, celebrated), 
Tasachar (an hire, Gen. zxx. 18.), Zebulon (a dwelling, habitat 
tion),**and one daughter, Dinah (judgment): —by Rachel, two 
sons, — Joseph (adding, increasing), and Benjamin (son of the 
right hand, or son of prosperity) : — by Bilhah, two sons, — Dail 
(a judge), and l^aphtali (my wrestling) : — and by Zilpah, two 
sons, — Gad (a troop, company), and Asher (happy). All these 
children, except Benjamin, were bom during the residence of 
Jacob with Laban. (Gen. xxix-^xxx. 2.) 

Having completed his appointed period of service, Jacob was 
dearons of returning to (Canaan ; but Laban, having learned 
by experience that the Lord had blessed him for Jacob's sake, 
enter^ into an agreement with his son-in-law for the continued 
oversight and tendins of his flodcs, for a certain remuneration 
in kind. These conditions having become to Jacob a source of 
eonsiderable wealth, and Laban naving made'several attempts 
to alter or evade the terms, the Lord at leno^th commanded 
Jacob to return to his native land. The Divine mandate was 
promptly obeyed ; and Jacob, with his family and property, had 
reached the mountain range of GUead, on the east of Jordan, 
when he was overtaken hj Laban in pursuit. At this juncture, 
Laban was divinely forbidden to interfere with the movements 
of Jacob ; and he therefore contented himself with reproving 
his son-in-law for having quitted Padan-Aram without giving 
him an opportunity of presenting those tokens of affection and 
esteem woich such a departure demanded ; at the same time 
charging him with having^ stolen and carried off some of his 
''gocb,^* or *Mmages," — which, in point of fact, had been taken 
away by Rachel without Jacob's knowledge, and which she 
contrived to conceal from Laban during the search which 
Jacob permitted him to make. Some altercation ensued as to 
the treatment which Jacob had received from Laban ; but terms 
of concord were at length adjusted, and i^ere ratified by a 
solemn covenant and oath, at a place thence called Galeed 
(heap of witness), and Mizpah (watch-tower, beacon). Laban 
tiien returned to his country. (Gen. xxx. 24. — ^xxxi. 55,) 

D 4 
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Proceeding on his journey, Jacob was met by the angels oi 
God, at a place which he called on this account Mahanaiin (twc 
hosts) * Although encouraged by the recent assurance ol 
Divine protection, Jacob was still anxious as to the reception 
which would be given him by his brother Esau, whose territory 
(Mount Seir) he was now approaching. He therefore sent 
forward some of his servants with a kind and conoiliatory 
message; who, on their return, reported that Esau vras ad- 
vancing towards him with 400 men. Jacob was alarmed at 
this announcement., and having again solemnly commended 
himself to the Divine protection, — in terms which, it has 
been observed, constitute the first prayer, properly so called, 
in the sacred record (Gen. xxxii. 9 — 12.), — he prepared a 
valuable present for his brother, with a yiew to appease hia 
anger, at the same time adopting measures of precaution for 
the protection of his family and of the remainder of his pro- 
perty. He then sent all that belonged to him across the brook 
Jabbok, and he was left alone. Under these circumstances, — 
forming, perhaps, the most severe and decisiye trial of Jacob*s 
faith, and being to him nearly, if not quite, what the ofiering 
' of Isaac had been to Abraham, — his pr&jer ^as answered by 
the following remarkable event : — ** There wrestled a man 
with him until the breaking of the day. And when he saw 
that he prevailed not against him, he touched the hollow of 
his thigh ; and the hollow of JacoVs thish was out of joint 
as he wrestled with him. And he sud, Let me go, for the 
day breaketb. And he said, I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me. And he said unto him. What is thy name ? And be 
said, Jacob. And he said. Thy name shall be called no more 
Jacob, but Israel [i. e. a prince of Gk>d] : for as a prince hast 
thou power with God and with men, and hast prevailed. And 
Jacob asked him, and said. Tell me, I pray thee, thy name. 
And he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost ask after my name? 
And he blessed him there. And Jacob called the name of the 
place Feniel [i. e. the face of God] : for I have seen Gk)d face 
to face, and my life is preserved." (G«n. xxxii.) 

On the following day, Jacob pursued his journey, and soon 
met his brother Esau, by whom he was received with open arms, 
and with the utmost expression of good-will towards himself and 

* This place afterwards became sn important town. It was selected 
by Abner as the residence of Ish-bosheth, son of Saul, when set op is 
oppoaitioii to David ; and it was chosen by David himself as his place of 
refuge during the rebellion of Absalom. 
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hia iwiulj. It is possible that Esau had set out with hostile in- 
tentions, but that he was restrained bj the hand of Grod, from 
whom Jacob had won this blessing hj prayer* But, be this as 
It mav, nothing could be more cordial or generous than the 
whole bearing and conduct of £sau on this occasion ; and it was 
with difficulty that Jacob could prevail on him to accept the 
lai^e present which he had prepared, simply because, as Esau 
emphatically declared, he abready had enough. After this, having 
declined Esau's invitation to pay him a visit at Mount Seir, 
Jacob proceeded by easy journeys to a place, still on the east 
of Jo»^, which he denominated theValley of Succoth (tents), 
on account of the numerous tents which he there pitched for 
the accommodation of his party. At the end of about a year 
and a half, he again went forward, crossed the Jordan, and en- 
camped at Shechem (Sychem, Acts vii. 16.), where he pur- 
chased from tbe children of Hamor (Emmor, Acts vii. 16.) a 
piece of ground for ** an hundred pieces of monev ** (Heb, an 
nundred lambs ; probably, an hundred pieces of money im- 
pressed with the figure of a lamb). On tnis ground, where he 
tirst pitched hb tent in Canaan, he built an altar, which he 
called El-elohe-Israel (God, the God of Israel). Shechem lay 
in the valley between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, in the district 
which afterwards belonged to Ephraim, and was subsequently 
called Samaria ; the place had siready become remarkable as 
the scene of Abraham's first encampment on his arrival in the 
hind of Canaan. (Gen. xxxiii.) 

It has been supposed that «Jacob remained at Shechem eight 
years and a half; when a longer residence was rendered dan- 
gerous, if not impracticable, by an act of treachery and cruelty 
committed by his sons Simeon and Levi, against the native in- 
habitants, in revenge for a grievous insult ofiered by Shechem, 
tbe son of Hamor, to their sister Dinah. Under these circum^ 
stances, God commanded Jacob to depart, and to take up his 
abode at Bethel, where he had made a vow to build an altar 
when he began his flight from Esau. Without delay, Jacob 
prepared to obey the Divine command ; and, in order that he 
might enter upon his new residence with all due care, and con- 
secrate the altar with the utmost solemnity and devotion, he 
called upon all the members of his household to put away from 
them every fragment of idolatry or superstition ; *' and they 
gave unto Jacob all the strange gods that were in their hand, 
and all their earrings which were in their ears ; and Jacob hid 
them under the oak [terebinth] which was by Shechem." (Gen. 
'. 4.) Under the protection of the Almighty, the patriarch 
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effected a safe journey to Bethel, where he built tlie promised 
altar, and was again cheered with a Divine revelation, including 
a repetition of the covenant promise. 

Jacob's stay at Bethel was rendered memorable in the annals 
of his family by the death of Deborah (a bee), Rebekah's 
nurse, who was buried under an oak or terebinth, hence called 
Allon-bachuth (the oak of weeping). And, soon after he had 
quitted Bethel on his way towards Mamre, Rachel, after having 
given birth to Benjamin, '' died, and was buried, in the way to 
Ephrath, which is Bethlehem.** After having once more halted 
** beyond the tower of Edar,** " Jacob came unto Isaac his 
father, unto [the grove] Mamre, unto the city of Arbah, which 
is Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac sojourned** (b. c. 1723). 
The death of Isaac followed, about seven years after the return 
of Jacob. (Gen. xxxiv. xxxv.) 

Elementart akd Gknebal Questions. 

182. Relate the circumstances of Jacob's joomey from Canaan to Padaa- 
Aram. 

133. How did he encounter Rachel ? 

134. Give an account of his marriages in Laban's family. 

135. State the names of his twelve sons, commonly called the twelve 
patriarchs. 

136. Relate the circumstances of Jacob's return to Canaan, including 
his meeting with Esau. 

137. At what place did Jacob encamp on his arrival in Canaan ? 

138. How did he signalise this spot ? 

189. To what place did he remove from Shechem ? 

140. What dia he at Bethel, — and what events occurred to him in 
and near that place ? 

141. Where did Jacob find his father Isaac, — and how long was he 
with him before his death? 

142. What -was the name ef Rebekah's nurse ? Where was she 
buried? 

143. What were the circumstances, and the place, of the death of 

Rachel? 

ADDrrioNAL QdbstioiJs. 

144. How long did Jacob probably remain at Shechem ? 
' 145. How was Mahanaim distinguished in later times? 

• 146. Give the meanings of the names of the twelve patriarchs ; 
and of Bethel, — Galeed, — Mizpah, t~ Mahanaim, — Israel, — Peniel, — 
$nccotb, — EUelohe-Israel, — Deborah, — Allon-bachuth. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Latbb Histobt or Jacob. ^ Hutobt or Joseph. 

(Gen* zzzTii — L) 

Not long after his settlement at Mamre (near Hebron), Jacob 
was plunged into distress by an event which to his apprehen- 
sion wore the appearance of a faroilj bereavement by death, 
bnt which eventually displayed itself under a different charac- 
ter, and became remarkable, as overruled by Divine Providence 
for the future preservation of the family, and as an introduc- 
tion to that course of discipline with which it pleased God to 
visit the tribe of Abraham during several of the earlier centuries 
of its existence. 

Joseph, one of the two sons of Rachel, was treated by his 
father with that favouritism which must perhaps be regarded 
as another indication of the weakness of this patriarch s cha- 
racter, — a favouritism which induced him to lena an ear to some 
eril report concerning his brethren of which Joseph was the 
bearer while he was yet only a youth of seventeen years, and 
manifested itself also by the present of a coat of many colours. 
Circumstances such as these aroused the jealousy of Joseph's 
elder brethren : and this unhappy feeling was carried to its 
height when Joseph related to tnem two remarkable dreams ; 
m one of which it appeared to him that while he and his 
brethren were binding sheaves in the field, his sheaf stood 
upright, and theirs did obeisance to it; and in the other it 
seemed that the sun, moon, and eleven stars did obeisance to 
himself. When he narrated the latter of these two dreams, his 
father rebuked him ; but his brethren hated him on account of 
both. 

Some time afterwards, Jacob, havins sent his sons, except 
Joseph and Benjamin, to keep their £>cks in the neighbour- 
hood of Shechem, and having remained long without any 
tidinjgs of them, resolved to despatch Joseph to inquire con* 
cermng their welfare and the state of the flocks. After some 
search, he found them in Dothan, a place about twelve miles 
north of the more modem Samaria. Here the majority of his 
brethren formed the horrid design of taking away his life ; but 
from this direct act of murder they were dissuaded by Reuben, 
who prevailed upon them to cast their victim into a pit, where it. 
was expected that he would die as it were a natural death. From 
this danger, however, it pleased the Almishty to deliver him 
by the seasonable arrival of a caravan of Isnmaelite merchants, 
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who were' travelling, most likely with drues and spices, to 
Egjpt ; and to them, by the advice of Judah, the brethren 
sold Joseph as a slave, for twenty pieces of silver, i.e. probably 
twenty shekels, equal to nearly tnree pounds of our money. 
They then dipped Joseph*s many-coloured coat in the blood of 
a kid ; and, on their return home, exhibited the garment in 
this condition to their father, pretending that they had found it 
in the field, and effectually urging it as a proof that Joseph had 
been destroyed by a wild beast. Under this sad conviction 
Jacob mourned for his son many days (b.c. 1728). 

The design of a watchful Providence concerning Joseph im* 
mediately TOgan to take effect. Having been carried down to 
Egjrpt, he was sold, probably in the public slave-market, to 
Potiphar, commander of Pharaoh's royal guard : whose confi- 
dence and favour he was enabled to secure to such an extent 
that he was made overseer of the whole house ; thus becoming 
probably a deputy governor of the prisoners, who were de- 
tained under rotiphar during the king*s pleasure. After the 
lapse of some years, signalised by the great prosperity of Potiphar's 
anairs under Joseph*s management, through the special blessing 
of Joseph's God, the servant of the Most High was tempted 
to the commission of a deep crime. In ancient Egypt, the 
females of the family were not kept in that state of seclusion 
which was common in more Oriental countries ; and it was 
by Potiphar* s wife, who had frequent opportunities of convers- 
ing with her husband's favourite slave, that an attack was made 
iipon his integrity and virtue. Joseph, however, resisted this 
temptation — as all inducements to sin ought to be met and over- 
come — by the pious and seasonable reflection, *'How can I do 
this great wickedness, and sin aranst Grod ? " And now came 
fk stul further tiial, — a trial of his faith in God. At firsts it 
seemed that Joseph's innocence ihs left without protection : the 
good man and faithful servant was falsely accused of that very 
criminality which he had indignantly rejected, and under the 
height of this accusation was thrown into prison. It appears, 
by reference to Egyptain laws and customs, that Potiphar did 
not possess the power of inflicting capital punishment in such 
a case as this, even on his own slave. Perhaps, indeed, he 
may have intended to visit him with some further tokens of 
his displeasure ; but, be this as it may, there was One more 
mighty than Potiphar, who meant to do him good. Grod was 
secretly working m Joseph's favour. The prison in which he 
was incarcerated was one in which the king's prisoners were 
detained ; and here Joseph, having gained the confidence of 
the keeper of the prison, — (that is, probably, the porter or 
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Jailer in immediate charge of the prisoners, who were probably 
under the superior charge of Potiphar himself), — soon found 
an opportunity of rendering important serrice to two of 
Fharaoh*s high officers who had been committed to this place 
of enstodj. So great is the influence of a trvlj eood man ; m> 
powerful the magnetic force of a heart filled with Diyine life ; 
and so wonderftd the ways by which God makes ffood use 
iff His faithful people ( The two officers now brouefat within 
the sphere of Joseph's operation were Pharaoh*s chief butler, 
or cup-bearer, and his chief baker, or cook ; to whom their 
fellow-prisonery under the guidance of Diyine inspiration, 
rightly expounded certain d^ams, — one, portendine to tiie 
chief cup-bearer his speedy restoration to office, — the other 
announcing to the chief cook hit death by the hands of the 
public executioner. The dream of the chief cup-bearer repre« 
sented him as gathering grapes (a process whicn, as it appears 
from ancient monuments, was at that time common in 
Egypt *), and pressing the juice, as formerly, into the king's 
cup. llie chief baker (or cook) dreamt that while (according 
to the now well-known custom of the country) he was carrying 
OD his head three wicker baskets containing baked meats for 
the royal table, some birds came and deyoured the food. The 
erents corresponded to the interpretation of Joseph ; and 
eyentuallT, — but not until after the lapse of some considerable 
time, — tne chief cup-bearer was led to employ his influence 
at court in fayour of the Hebrew prisoner. Pharaoh himself 
had two remarkable dreams, which all the magicians and wise • 
men of Egypt failed to interpret ; the one representint; seyen 
fat kine deyoured by seyen lean kine which appeared after 
them among the reed-grass on the banks of tne Nile; and 
the other exhibiting seyen fnU ears of com on one stalk, de* 
y<jured or exhausted by seyen lean, or empty and withered, 
ears which sprang up after them. Under these circumstances 
the ehief cup-bearer called Pharaoh's attention to the wonder- 
ful power of interpretation, — in facl^ the special pft of God, 
r— possessed by Joseph who was in prison. The kmg immedi- 
atdy called for'his attendance; and Joseph, haying shayed him* 
self (according to the Egyptian custom, not obseryed by more 

* «0n the aathority of Herodotus and others it was long denied that 
the Tine grew in Egypt ; and if so, the imagery of the butler's dream 
would hitfdly have been appropriate. Wilkinson, however, has shown, 
beyond a qaestion, that vines did grow in Egypt, and has thus not only 
removed a donbt, bnt given a positive confirmation of the sacred record 
(Manners of the Ancient Egyptians, ii. X62.)*"^ Kitto*8 Btblieai Cyeh* 
p^du. Art JosKFH. 
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Oriental people), and hRTuig changed his raiment, repured 
wiUiout delay to the presence of rharaoh. And now the 
^Igyptian monarch received from the falsely accused Hebrew^ 
slave an interpretation of his dreams, delivered with an air of 
truthfulness and Divine authority sufficient to commend it to 
his mind as being unquestionably correct. Joseph explained 
the two dreams as foreshowing a single course of events ; 
namely, seven years of abundance in Egypt, to be followed by 
seven years of extreme scarcity : and at the same time he ad- 
vised the king, in order to prevent the extreme miseries 
of famine, to lay up a store of com in the cities during the 
coming years of plenty, luder the care of some discreet and 
able minister. Pharaoh not only adopted this suggestion, but 
intrusted the management of the business to Joseph himself, 
— now probably about thirty years old,— whom he ajypointed 
vizier, or governor over all ^gypt (b.c. 1715) ; investing him 
with his own signet rinff, a dress of fine linen, and a gold chain 
or necklace, — causing nim to occupy the second state chariot, 
in token that he was second in authority only to the crown^ 
— giving him the Egyptian name Zaphnath-paaneah (i. e. re* 
vealer of secrets, or, as some say, saviour of the world), — and 
assigning to him in marriage Asenath, daughter of Poti-pherah 
the high priest of On (Heliopolis). Armed with this autnority, 
Joseph laid up in store, during the seven years of abundance, 
so large a quantity of grain uiat, when the time of scarcity 
arrived, he was in a position to sell even to the inhabitants 
, of neighbouring countries, as well as to the Egyptians, — who 
now (except the priests) alienated to the sovereign their pro* 
perty in land, which they afterwards cultivated as tenants of 
the crown, while provision was made, so far as needful, under 
authority of government, for th^ settlement in cities. 

God, by the recent working of His providence, and in the use 
of strange and unpromising means, had thus raised Joseph to a 
post of eminence and of extensive usefulness. And now the 
time had arrived for the fulfilment of the Divine predictions 
contained in the dreams of Joseph himself, concerning his po- 
sition with regard to all the other members of His family. On 
this occasion, Joseph, great in faith, and great in statesmanship, 
will appear ereat also in his domestic sympathies, while yet 
retainmg unshaken presence of mind and firm self-command. 
Canaan, in common with other countries, felt the pressure of 
scarcity; and Joseph's brethren, with the exception of Benjamin, 
were sent by their father into Egypt, to buy com. For this 
purpose, they appeared before the governor, and made obeisance, 
according to the Oriental custom, by prostrating themselves with 
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tkeir faces to the eartlit — thus remarkably fulfilling the dreamt 
of Joseph's youth. Joseph at once knew his brethren, but ihey 
did not recognise him ; and, feeling assured that the suffering 
of adversitj would be the best means of brinffing them to a 
r^ht state of mind, or, perhaps, thinking it right to take some 
security for the eventual settlement of the whole family in 
Egypt during the remainder of the famine, Joseph spake 
roi^ly to them, — charged them with being spies,— -and corn* 
mitted them to prison. On the third da^ they were set at 
liberty ; and, afler they had declared precisely who and what 
they were, Joseph required that, in confirmation of theur state- 
ment, they should leave one of their brethren (Simeon) in cus- 
tody, and should then return home to fetch their brother Ben- 
jamin. By these painful circumstances their consciences were 
aroused; but little did they think that Joseph was within 
hearing, while they talked among themselves of their present 
distress as being a righteous retribution for their cruelty 
towards him whom once they sold into E^ypt. Supplied with 
com, and, as they afterwards found to theur surprise, with their 
money put into their sacks, they returned to Canaan, and com- 
municated to their father an account of their strange adven* 
tures. Jacob was deeply affiicted by the news, and especially 
by the demand for the presence of Benjamin in Egypt, — a de- 
mand with which he, at first, refused to comply. Soon, how- 
ever, the supply of com was exhausted, and, under the pressure 
of necessity, combined with the urgent entreaty of Judah, who 
undertook to be surety for Benjamin's safety, Jacob consented 
to the terms proposed, and sent away his sons, charged with a 
present for the governor, after having solemnly commended 
them to the Divine protection. '' G^ Almighty," said hev 
''give you mercy before the man, that he may send away your 
brother, and Benjamin. If I be bereaved of my children, I am 
bereaved.*' (Gren. xliii. 14.) Returned to Egypt, the brothers 
found a kind reception : as to the money in their sacks, they 
learnt that no apology or defence was needed; Simeon was 
restored to them without delay ; they were invited to partake 
of hospitality in the governor's house * ; and the governor him- 
self inquired kindly concerning their own welfare and their 
Other's health. At the same time, Benjamin was made a 
tpeaal object of attention ; and the brothers were exceedingly 
astonished when they foimd themselves placed at table accordmg 

• " Slay, and make ready ; for these men shall dine with me at noon.** 
(Gen. xliii. 16.) This slaughtering of an animal on the premises for imme- 
diate use ia qnite in accordance with ancient Egyptian practice. — See 
KiTTO, Daily Bible lUmtraUoMy vol. i. pp. 410, 411. 
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to their seniority, and saw that Benjamin recdyed, as a mark of 
honour, a mess five times as large as any of the others. On the 
next day they were all dismissed with a liberal supply of com. 
But yet one more trial awaited them. Joseph, probably desirous 
of testinff the disposition of his other brethren towards the 
younger, liad given order that his silver cup, called (with re- 
ference to a practioe common to the ancient Egyptians, As- 
syrians, and uhaJdseans) a divining-cup, should be secretly 
conveyed into Benjamin's sack ; and, no sooner had the tra- 
vellers quitted the place where they had been so hospitubly en- 
tertained, than the govemor*s steward appeared in pursuit, 
eharging them with having basely carried off this precious 
Yessel. The sacks were searched; and the cup was found. 
Conscious of innocence, but full of consternation, the men re- 
turned to the£Ovemor*s house ; and the sentence was speedily 
pronounced. The man in whose sack the cup was found shall 
be my slave I Hereupon Judah detailed, with affecting sim- 
plicity, all that had passed with their father respecting Ben- 
jamin ; and strongly represented the anguish which the loss of 
the child would mflict on him. This was the utmost that 
Joseph could endure : he had gained his object, and had sub- 
mitted his brethren to all the discipline which he considered 
needful; and now, without further delay, he made himself 
known to them, and accompanied the disclosure with every as- 
surance of affection and good-will, declaring to them that he re- 
garded his arrival in Egypt as the result of Grod's overruling 
and merciful providence, — sending an affectionate message to 
his father, — and inviting him, with his whole family, to come 
down into Egypt, and accept a settlement in the land of Goshen. 
Charged with this message, the brothers returned to Canaan. 

Aner the first moments of surprise and disbelief, — a disbelief 
overcome only by the sight of a munificent present from Josepb, 
togeUier with vehicles for the* conveyance of the family to 
Egypt, — great was the delight of the aged patriarch at the 
news of Joseph's welfare : ** And Israel said, It is enough ; 
Joseph my son is yet alive ; I will go and see him before I die,* ** 
and accordingly, without delay, he set forth on his journey. 
At Beersheba, on the extreme south of Canaan, a spot sacred in 
the annals of the family, Jacob stopped to offer sacrifice ; and 
here God once more appeared to him in a vision, assuring biin 
of His presence and protection, and declaring the future return 
of his posterity to Canaan. On the arrival of the patriarch and 
his family in Egypt (b.c. 1706), Joseph went out m his chariot 
to meet his father, and lifterwards introduced him to Pharaoh, 
by whom he was treated with marked respect. ' 
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The familj of Jacob now in Egypt numbered serentj 
persons, including Ephraim (fhiitfulness), and Manasseh (one 
who causes to forget), the two sons of Joseph by his wife Ase« 
nath. All these, with the exception of Joseph and his sons, 
were settled *'in the best of the land, in the land of Goshen,*' 
or. Barneses, — probably in a fertile and agreeable district 
on the east side of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, — where 
they were well provided with all things necessary for their sus- 
tenance and comfort; some members of the family being 
honourably entrusted with the charge of PharaoVs cattle. It was 
expedient that the Israelites should thus dwell apart from the 
Egyptians ; so that they might not give offence by the observ- 
ance of their more pure religion ; and also in the order of Di- 
vine Providence, that they might be ready, in due time,- to quit 
Egypt in a body, when they should be finally called to take 
possession of Canaan. And here it may be worthy of remark, 
that, in what may be called the natural course of events, if the 
Israelites had not been thus transported into Egypt, they 
would either have made matrimonial alliances among the 
Canaanites, and would have become involved in their idolatry, 
or, if they had resisted all overtui^es of amalgamation, and had 
made a struggle for the preservation of their religion, they 
would have been overcome and exterminated. At the same 
time, the civilisation of Egypt made it fit to be the cradle of 
the rising nation; while the antipathy of the Egyptians to 
strangers prevented them from abisorbmg the new people into 
their own body. And accordingly we must regard the descent 
of Jacob into Egypt as a new era in the progress of Redemp- 
tion. 

Jacob, after having lived seventeen years in Egypt, found 
himself drawing near to the end of his mortal pilgrimage. At 
this solemn season, he adopted the two sons of Joseph, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and gave them the patriarchal benediction, 
setting Ephraim (the younger) before Manasseh. He then 
uttered a prophetic announcement of the future history and re- 
lations of his descendants ; charging his sons in general, as he 
had already charged Joseph in particular, npt to bury him in 
Egypt, but to convey his remains to the family burying-plaee, the 
cave of Macbpelah, which already contained those of Abraham 
and Sarah ; — a charge which we can rightly regard only as an 
expression of the patriarch*s faith in the promise that hL} poste- 
rity should possess the land of Canaan. 

Having attained the age of 147 years Jacob died (b. c. 1689). 
His corpse wasembnlmed by the family physicians* in Egypt ; 

• See Herodotus, ii. 84., iii. 1, 129. 
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. and, his memory having been honoured by a mourning which 
lasted seyenty days, his remains were conducted, in a solemn 
funeral procession*, to the cave of Machpelah. After this 
Joseph oontinued to protect his brethren and their families in 
£g^t; having calmed their rising fears by that memorable 
saying, **As for you, ye thought evil against me; but God 
meant it unto good ;" — a saying, as it has been well observed, 
which involves a large portion of the true philosophy of this 
world(*8 history. At length, afler having lived to see his own 
grandchildren, this patriarch died (b.g. 1635) at the age of 
1 10 years ; having first taken ** an oath of the children of Israel, 
sayine, God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones 
from hence.** " And they embalmed him ; and ne was put in a 
coffin in Egypt.** Thus ends the history of the book of Genesis. 

The histories of both Jacob and Joseph are distinguished by 
numerous instances of God's watchful an4 tender care of His 
people, alike in prosperity and in adversity. And they are es- 
pecially remarkable as a portion of the Divine dealings with 
regard to the preservation of Abraham*s family, and the accom— 
plishment of God*8 gracious designs in favour of the Church. 
Jacob also, shortly before his death, delivered a prophecy which 
declared that the promised Deliverer, hitherto restricted only 
to the line of Isaac, should spring from the tribe of Judah. 
(Shiloh ; Gen. xlix. 8—10.) 

The death of Jacob marks the close of a period in the history 
of God's ancient people, which has been compared, in its bear- 
ings, to the heroic age of Greece. Abraham had now furnished 
a signal example of faith, especially as resulting in devout obe- 
dience to the Divine commands, in self-devotion and sacrifice, 
with tilist in the Divine promises ; Isaac, of faith leading to 
meek submission, and the ordinary duties of a tranquil fife ; 
Jacob, of the same faith, specially distinguished by prayer and 
patience ; and Joseph, of faith, preserving man*s godliness and 
virtue under trying circumstances, and rewarded with the 
special care and bounty of Divine Providence.f And all these 
things n^ere vividly impressed on the memory of the early ge- 
nerations of their descendants, with a powerful tendency to 
form the character of the members of a growing tribe. But 
more than this. The Age of Joseph was a period of transition 
in the history of his people. Joseph himself was largely 

* The narrative of this funeral in Genesis has been well described as 
really far more pathetic and sublime than Virgil's elaborate description 
of the obsequies of Marcellus in the ^neid. 

t For a Concise View of the Religion of the Patriarcbal Times, see 
Home's Introdtwtion to the Holy Scriptures^ vol. i. ch. v. sect. 1. § 1. 
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mixed up with sociftl affairs, and identified with the common 
interests of humanitj ; and it was his mission, as a statesman, 
to promote the designs of the Most High, in assisting the early 
development of his tribe into a nation, — a nation which should 
acknowledge Grod for its king, — the policy of which should be 
religion, ' — while its spirit or characteristic should be faith in 
the national coyenant promise. 

We may also regard the life of Joseph as presenUng an his- 
torico-prophetical symbol (L e. an historic type) of Christ, — 
the Holy One of Gknl, rejected and persecuted by His brethren 
after the flesh, but afterwards exalted to the right hand of the 
Majesty on high, — the merciful receiver of humble penitents, 
•^the dispenser of the Bread of Life, — who, although not 
without the exercise of salutary discipline, becomes the deliverer 
and benefactor of His people. This significance of the patri- 
arch's history was prooably not discernible by his contem- 
poraries ; but it may be profitably recognised from the point of 
Tiew which we now occupy. 

Elekehtart aud Gbhbkal QuBsnoira 

147. Who was Jompfa ? 

148. flow did he become an object of jealoosy to his brethren ? 

149. Relate the drcmnstances connected with the side of Joseph into 
Egi'pt 

150. What was the beginning of his prosperity in that country? 

151. How did he resist temptation ? 

152. State tiie result of his unjust imprisonment. 

153. How did Joseph provide agunst the approaching years of 
fuosne ? 

154. Belate the erents connected with the first visit of Joseph's bre- 
thren to Egypt. 

155. Describe their second visit, and its attendant circumstances. 

156. Narrate the removal of Jacob and his family to Egypt. 

157. Where were they settled ? and what was their social position? 
ld€L Who were Ephraim and Manasseh ? 

159. How old was Jacob at his death ? Where was he buried ? 

160. How old was Joseph at his death? What promise did he exact 
respecting his remains? 

ADDmONAL QvEsnoNs. 

161. Narrate the dreams recorded in the history of Joseph. 

162. Describe those Egyptian manners and customs which appear in 
coimection with this history. 

163. What great end was promoted by the removal of Jacob and bis 
laniily to i^^ypt, and how ? 

164 State some leading characteristics of the histories of Jacob and 
Joseph. — How does Joseph appear as a type of Christ ? 

165. Describe that period in the history of the Israelites which may be 
dated at the age of Joseph. 

x2 
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166. State the meanings of — Zaphnath-Paaneah, — 'gr'"^f«ffj — Ma- 
natseh. 

167. Date the following events: — sale of Joseph into Egypt ; hia 
exaltation; arrival of Jacob in Egypt i death of Jacob; death of Joseph. 



CHAPTER XL 

V 
(FoUHDATIOir OF THE ThEOCSACt). — BiSTH AHD M188IOH OF 

M08E8.— TfiE Plagues of Egtft. 

(Exod. i — ^xiL 36.) 

Aftbb the death of Joseph, the Israelites increased rapidlj in 
numbers, and peopled the land of Goshen, where, under Gt>d*8 
blessing, they lived in great prosperity. At length, however, 
in the order of the Divine dispensations, they were called to 
suffer a great reverse in their condition. **• There arose up a 
new king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph ; ** that is to say, 
a new dynasty was established, the representatives of which set 
no value upon the past services of this ancient member of the 
Hebrew race. Some modern writers suppose that this new 
dynasty consisted of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, the heads 
of a Piicenician (or Arabian) pastoral race, who maide a suc- 
cessful invasion of Egypt, and held supreme power in that 
country for a considerable time. Others, however, assign to 
this dynasty an earlier date, regarding it as contemporary with 
Abraham, and as having been finally expelled before the time 
of Joseph (a date, however, which appears to be too early) ; — 
while, again, others suppose that it was under the protection of 
these Shepherd Kings that Joseph lived, and the people were 
multiplied in Goshen. In accordance with these latter views, it 
has been thought that the new dynasty, under which the op- 
pression of the Israelites began, was one which commenced 
with the accession of a king from Upper Egypt. But, be this 
as it may, certain it is that the new sovereign regarded the ex- 
isting generation of Israelites with jealousy, dreading a revolt, 
or even expecting to find them engaged in formidable alliance 
with some of the enemies of Egypt. He resolved, therefore, to 
crush their power ; and with this view he reduced them to a 
state of slavery, charging them with forced field-labour, the 
manufacture of sun-dried bricks, and hard service in the erec- 
tion of public buildings.* The exact duration of this state of 

• ** The Egyptians were notorious for their inhospitality and aversion to 
■trangers. ... See Diod. Sic. i. 66. ; Plin. H. iV. xxx. 16. Even Homer 
Ucfteribes the cruelty of the Kgyptians against strangers, whom thev either 
killed, or preserved alive in order to use them for skvish worlcs. See 
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Uiings IS unknown; but it has been thought probable that the 
oppression lasted, with greater or less severity, about a century. 
Under these circumstances the Israelites ^* built for Pharaoh 
treasure citiea (store cities), Fithom and Raamses*, situate 
somewhere in Lower Egypt, on the east of the Nile. Still, 
lioweyer, the 'Hebrew population continued to increase ; and 
the king then had recourse to the cruel expedient of endeavour- 
ing to procure by stedlth the destruction of all their male 
dmdren at the time of birth ; in pursuance of which plan he 
issued an edict requiring that these infants should be drowned 
in the Nile. 

In these times of affliction and danger, Jochebed (God -glori- 
fied), the wife of Amram (a high people), of the tribe of Levi 
(Exod. vi. 20.), — who was already the mother of two elder 
children, Aaron (of uncertain meaning) and Miriam (bitterness), 
— gave birth to a son (b.g. 1571) whom God designed to employ 
as the leading instrument of His power in the future deliverance 
of Israel. For the space of three months Jochebed succeeded 
in concealing the child ; but at length, finding concealment no 
longer possible, having prepared an ark, or strong basket, of 
bulrushes (more properly, perhaps, marsh rushes f ), and daubed 
it with bitumen | (within), and pitch (without), she placed the 
child in this frail vessel, and laid it in the flags (more properly, 
in a bed of rushes or reeds §) on the margin of the river, thus 

Od. xiv. 272., xvlL 441." — Commentary on Exodut i. 10., by Dr. 
Kjdisch, a learned Jeir. 

* Pithom was probably the city which Herodotus (ii. 158.) calls Pa- 
tomosy the Arabian city. Kaamses lay perhaps somewhere to the north- 
east of Heliopolis. from the Septoagint version of Gen. xlvi 28, 29. 
some conclnde that Raamses was Heroopolis ; but there is no proof of 
this. — See more in Kalisch on £xoda8, L 11., from which note I extract 
the folloMring remark : ** The tyrant of Egypt hoped to annihilate, by un- 
remitting exertions and breathless labour, the energies and self-respect 
of the Israelites, so completely, that they would neither have the courage, 
nor the desire, nor the leisure, for planning schemes of deliverance. . . . 
From a similar principle Tarquimus Superbus constantly occupied the 
plebeians with the construction of trenches and sewers." (Liv. i. 66.) 
See also Aristotle, PoliL v. 11. 

f Especially, paptfrus NUotica, which the Egyptians used as a material 
for shoes, baskets, and various other utensils, especially boats ; Plin. Ju. 
If, ziii. 21 — 26. ; comp. Isa. xviii. 2. The inner rind was used as a 
material for writing on ; hence our word ** paper." 

i (jonceming bitumen, see Herodotus, i. 179. } Joseph. Antiq. i. 4. ; 
Tun. H. N. XXXV. 61. ; Vitruv. viii. 3. 

§ Aiga Nihtiea, called by the Egyptians Sari, described by Plin. Sf,N. 
xiiL 23. ; a rush, reed, sea-grass, sea- weed, from ivhich the Red Sea takep 
its name in Hebrew, Sea of Rushes or Weeds. See more in Kalisch on 

Exodus il 3. 

s 3 
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committinff the child, apparently to the waters of Uie Nile, but 
really, in faith, to the care of a watchful Providence ; while his 
sister Miriaoif waited on the bank to see what would become of 
the infant. Then the designs of Heaven began to take efiect. At 
that moment the daughter of Pharaoh (said to have been Ther- 
muthis) came to the spot for the purpose of bathing ; "^ and 
when she saw the ark among the flags she sent her maid to 
fetch it. And when she had opened it she saw the child ; and, 
behold, the babe wept. And she had compassion on him, and 
said, This is one of the Hebrew children. Then said bis sister 
to Pharaoh*B daughter, Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of the 
Hebrew women, that ^e may nurse tiie child for thee ? And 
Pharaoh^s daughter said to her, Gro. And the mud went and 
called the child's mother. And Pharaoh's daughter said. Take 
this child away, and nurse it for me, and I wul sire thee thy 
wages. And the woman took the child, and nursed it. ' And the 
child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he 
became her son. And she called his name Moses ; and she said, 
Because I drew him out of the water." (Ezod. ii. 6 — 10.) * 

Moses, having been thus divinely preserved alive, and intro- 
duced to the court of Pharaoh, received the best education 
which Egypt could bestow.- But this education was combined 
with that knowledge of Grod and of His ways, which had, doubt- 
less, been already mstilled into his mind by his mother, and had 
been cherished by intercourse with other pious Israelites : and 
hence it was that, having reached the age of 40 vears, Moses 
quitted the court of Egypt, with a view to take up nis residence 
among his own people, and to serve God by ministering to 
their welfare, — an act which is distinctly set forth to us in 
Scripture as an illustrious result of godl^ faith. (See Heb. zi. 
24 --27.) Moses was now grieved at witnessing the sufferings 
of his brethren ; and, on one occasion, seeing an Egyptian in toe 
act of striking a Hebrew, he slew the aggressor, and buried his 
body in the sand. This affair having beqome known, Moses was 
exposed to the displeasure of Pharaoh, and to the operation of 
the stringent Egyptian law against manslaughter f; and he was 
therefore obliged to seek safety in flight, carrying with him, per- 
haps, a lesson to the effect that the deliverance of Israel was not 
to be accomplished by mere bodily prowess, or by reliance on any 
human agency. He took refuge (b.g. 1531) among theMidian- 
ites, — who were, most probably, a Gushite tribe, dwelling on the 

* Compare the (more or leM fitbalons) aocomits of the birth and infancy 
of Semiramis fDiod. Sic iL 14.), —Cyrus (Herodot. L 118.), — Bomulitf 
(Liv. i. 4.) — AagostuB (Sueton. cap. 94.). 

t Diod. Sic i. 6. 
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etftem arm of the Red Sea, on the borders of tbe Desert, de- 
scended from Midian, a son of Gush ; or^ as others suppose, a 
tribe descended from one of the sons of Abraham by Keturah. 
(Gen. xzY. 2. 4.) Here Moses was well received by Reuel or 
Ragnd (Jethro), the priest of the country, to whom he became 
fayoorably known by the courtesy and courage which he dis- 
played in protecting his daughters against some shepherds who 
attempted to binder them nrom watering their father's flock. 
One of these daughters, Zipporah (little bird), became the wife 
of Moses, by whom he had two sons, Gershom (expulsion, or, a 
stranger here), and Eleazar (Grod the helper). Moses remained 
in Midian- forty years, engaged in keeping the flocks of his 
father-in-law. Some suppose that during ^his time he wrote 
the book of Grenesis ; but this, of course, is only a conjecture. 

And now the time had come (b. g. 1491) in which it pleased 
(}od to deliver the Israelites from their place of bondage, and to 
employ Moses as His chief instrument in that great work ; — 
with a view to the still further purpose of preserving the Jewish 
people, during a succession of ages, apart from the idolatry and 
superstition of the other nations of the world, as the depositaries 
of true religion, the recipients and guardians of a progressive re* 
velation, and the means of its eventual propagation, in its most 
perfect form, throughout the earth. — In tracing the course of 
the Divine dispensations, we shall do well to observe that Joseph 
was a foremnner of Moses : in his age began that growth of 
Israel into a nation which had since been proceeding by the con- 
tinual augmentation of numbers, and was now to be politically 
completed by the especial interposition of Divine Providence, 
and by the ministry of that remarkable man whom God had 
raised up for this purpose. And as the evil jealousy of Joseph's 
brethren had led to the removal of Jacob into £gypt, so now 
the cruel tyranny of Pharaoh became the occasion of the de- 
parture of the !uraelites, as a nation, from that country, and 
their establishment in the promised land. — It is also worthy of 
remai^: that the position of Moses was, in some respects, higher, 
as his office was more arduous, than that of any of the patriarchs. 
They were called to receive, to believe, and to act upon the 
Divme covenant promises, for themselves, and in the way of in« 
ilaential example : but Moses was a prophet, commissioned to 
impart the revelation which he received, and to excite the faith 
of others with regard to it ; and, at the same time, he was a 
lawgiver, appointed to promulgate positive statutes and ordi- 
aaiioes, the observance of which should be the work, or mani- 
festation, of faith. This faith and its work had direct and 
special relation to temporal promises ; but the Mosaic Law was 

B 4 
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designed by these very means to effect a moral discipline, and 
to train up the peoptle of God to the apprehension of higher 
benefits, tne cultivation of a heavenly mind, and the practice 
of more spiritual obedience. 

Moses had, on one occasion, conducted his flock to Horeb, in 
Arabia Petnea (the peninsula of Sinai) ; and here ^ the angel 
of the Lord appeared to him in a flame of fire out of the midst 
of a budh [probably, the wild acacia, Miniosa Niloticcu, called 
by the natives Sumt or Sunt] ; and he looked, and, behold, the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. And 
Moses said, I will now turn aside, and see this great sight, why 
the bush is not burnt. And when the Lord saw that he turned 
aside to see, God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, 
and said, Moses, Moses. And he said, Here am I. And He 
said, Draw not nigh hither ; put ofi* thy shoes from oflT thy feet ; 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground. Moreover 
He said, I am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. And Moses hid his face ; 
for he was afraid to look upon God.** (£xod. iii. 2 — 6.) Here, 
be it observed, we find the great link, -or point of contact, 
between the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations. The Most 
High declares Himself as the God of Abraham^ who first 
received the promise that in his seed all the families of the earth 
should be blessed, whereby the original promise of the great 
Deliverer was limited to the line of his posterity, — the God oi 
laaac^ who was pronounced to be the heir of the promise, as 
distin<ruished from Esau and the other children of Abraham, — 
and the God of Jacobs who, by the spirit of prophecy, singled 
out Judab, from among his brethren, as the patriarch *from 
whom the promised Deliverer (Shiloh) should eventually come. 
It was with special reference to the promises thus far already 
made that God gave his commission to Moses; declaring that 
He had seen the oppression of the Israelites, that He had neard 
their cry, and was come down to deliver them ; and adding, 
** Come now, therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 
thou mayest bring forth my people the children of Israel out of 
Egypt.** Moses, pleading his own incapacity, and afraid of the 
unbelief of the Israelites, sought to decline the mission * : but 
God gave him confidence, — by the solemn promise of ultimate 
success, after whicJi he, with the people, should worship Him 
upon the mountain (Horeb) where he then stood, — by the de- 
claration of His great name I AM, the self-existent Jehovah 

* Compare the cases of Samuel (1 Sam. xvi 2.), — Jonah (Jonah 1 3.)* 
— Jeremiah (Jer. i. 6.). 
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or eternal Being, the God of his fathers, i— by the twofold 
miracle of turning his rod into a serpent, and then restoring it 
to its former shape, and of making bis hand leprous, and afler« 
wards healing it, — by assigning to him his brother Aaron 
as a spokesman, — and by conferring upon him the power of 
working miracles, in confirmation of his mission, by the agency 
of that Yery rod which had already been so miraculously changed ; 
a rod which may now perhaps be regarded as the token or in* 
stmment of his investiture with office. At the same time Moses 
was forewarned of the difficulties which he would encounter, 
arising from the obstinacy of Pharaoh. 

In obedience to the Divine command, Moses took leave of 
Jethro, and returned to the land of GU>8hen, being met on 
his way, near Horeb, by Aaron. On the arrival of the brothers 
among ^e Israelites, the commission given to Moses was publicly 
declared by Aaron; and when the appointed signs had been 
wrought in the sight of the people, Moses was acknowledged as 
their Deliverer^ sent and accredited by God. 

Moses and Aaron now went to Pharaoh, and demanded, upon 
the warrant of Divine authority, permission for the people to 
go three days* journey into the desert, in order to celebrate a 
sacrifice to the Lord. By this message, God was pleased to 
make a revelation Df His will to Pharaoh ; while the very 
moderation of the request was adapted to make a refusal the 
more harsh and impious. The king, however, treated the 
message with contempt ; his tyrannical disposition, instead of 
being subdued, was aroused into more active and obstinate 
energy ; and, having charged the leaders of the Israelites with a 
conspiracy against the state by an attempt to defraud it of a 

Srtion of labour, he commanded that the burdens of the 
pbrews should be increased, requiring that they should deliver 
the same tale* of bricks as heretofore, without receiving the 
necessary supply of that straw, which, chopped into small pieces, 
was used in the manufacture of bricks, for the purpose of com- 
pacting the clay.' Being now left to gather straw, or stubble, 
for themselves, while their overseers TShoterim^ were smarting 
imder the rods of the Egyptian taskmasters f, the Israelites 

* Tale, L e. number to be taid or counted. ** And every shepherd tells 
his tale (i. e. counts the number of his sheep) Under the hawthorn in 
the dale)' — Milton, V Allegro., 

t The Egyptian practice of urging forward work by beating the 
libomers, is amply exhibited on the monuments of ancient Egypt : — 
"Even at present the rule of the stick is generally prevalent in many 
parts of the East Blows are the. ordinary means of punishment; they 
axe Bcazcdy considered a degradation ; they belong to the natural prero- 
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jielded to a spirit of discontent against Moses and Aaron. This 
was a great trial of the faith of Moses, who, in deep affliction, 
repaired to God by prajer ; in answer to which he received 
from the Most High a renewal of His late promise, by His great 
name Jehovah, together with a solemn repetition of the original 
covenant promise concerning the possessiion of Canaan. Still, 
however, the people were indisposed to listen to the encouraging 
assurances of Moses; leading him, when required by the Lord 
to repeat His message to Pharaoh, to meet that command with 
an expression of hesitation, arising from a fear of failure. En- 
couraged, however, by an express command, attended with a 
promise, Moses and Aaron again appeared before the king *, 
and b^an that series of operations which involved a public 
conflict between the true God and the idols of Egypt. On this 
occasion Aaron*s rod was miraculously turned into a serpent ; 
but the Egyptian magicians haying simulated this miracle by 
some feat of legerdemain, or having been supernaturally 
enabled to perform an act substantially the *same, Pharaoh 
resisted the evidence of Divine authority which had thus been 
given to him ; and, although Aaron*s rod swallowed up those of 
the magicians, the king hardened his heart, and would not let 
Israel go. Hereupon, Moses was commissioned to work that 
series of miracles which are commonly called the Plagues of 
Egypt ; — plagues which extended to the whole nation, as a 
punishment of the national sin of holding the Israelites in a 
state of unjust and oppressive bondage. One of these plagues 
was made to follow each successive refusal on the part of 
Pharaoh, accompanied, as it sometimes was, by the breach of a 
promise which had been extorted from him in the hour of dis- 
tress. In accordance with Divine warnings, the waters of the 
Nile were changed into blood, and all the nsh destroyed ; — the 
land was filled with frogs ; — the dust of the earth was turned 
into lice, or (rather) gnats, upon the appearance of which the 
magicians ceased the imitations which they had begun to 
practise ; — the land and houses of the Egyptians were filled 
with flies, or (rather) beetles; — all kinds of cattle were yisited 

gatires of the superior; and-»are the most obvious emblem of his 
mastership. Neither rank, nor learning, nor old age, can protect against 
the ruthless tyranny of the stick*; and not unfrequently are Eoropesn 
travellers shocked by scenes of revolting barbarism committed pablicly 
against venerable individuals for the slightest offences, after the despotic 
humour of Oriental masters.** — Kausch on Exod, v. 14. 

* The residence of the kings of Lower £g3i>t at this time, is usually 
supposed to have been at Memphis. But some suppose that it was at 
Zoan or Tania, near one of the eastern mouths of the Nile, in the 
Delta. 
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with a grieYOBs mnirain ; — the Egyptians, including the magi* 
cians, were coYered with boils, or ulcerous swellings ; — UM 
land of Egypt was visited with a tremendous storm of hail, 
attended with thunder and lightning of unparalleled severity ; 
— the face of the earth was covered with a -consuminff swarm 
of loeoflts ; — it was afterwards visited with a thick danneas of 
three days* duration ; — and, at length, God smote all the first- 
born of the Egyptians with death. By the force of this last 
visitation, and after various pretensions, and several insincere 
compliances with the demands of Moses and Aaron, Phanaoh 
and the Egyptians were constrained to let the people go. 

The miraculous character of these plagues ofEgypt has been 
described by a modem writer, as " unmistakeably observable in 
the following points : 1. Theytake place at a time contrary to 
their usual occurrence ; 2. They happen within a space of a 
few months in rapid succession, whilst at least some of them are 
of very rare occurrence; 3. Their injurious character is in- 
finitelj aggravated, — as, for instance, by the first plague not only 
the water of the Nile was converted into blood, but also all its 
numerous fishes die ; 4. They occur at the time predicted hj 
Moses, and at his command ; 5. They generally cease at his 
prayer; and, 6. The Egyptians only are afflicted by them, 
whilst the Israelites are exempted from their calamitous effects. 

** That God inflicted ten successive plagues to break the king's 
contumacy, whilst He might have annihilated him with one 
mi^tj stroke, shows that God mercifully tried to convince and 
more the tyrant b^ less dangerous visitations, calculated merely 
to impress him with some idea of the unlimited means at Uis 
command ; and only when Pharaoh's obstinacy grew more and 
more inveterate, the number and formidable character of the 
plagues were increased. And, as in the hand of Providence, 
eveiT event becomes a means to a higher aim, the miseries which 
befel Pharaoh, in consequence of his own obduracy, were at the 
same time intended by God to manifest to all the nations of the 
eirth His supreme power, and to induce them to abandon their 
idolatrous worship, and to acknowledge His exclusive sove- 
reignty." ♦ 



In recording those events of sacred history which occurred 
between the JJeluge and the Exodus, we have already taken 

* Kalisch, on Exodus viL 13. 
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some notice of the early Assyrian Empire, and of the kingdom 
of Egypt. Concerning all other ancient history during this 
period, the notices which have come down to us are scanty and 
uncertain. This was, in fact, but the vexr dawn of the mythic 
or fabulous era of Greece and Italy. Greece was probably 
inhabited by the Pelasgi and Hellenes, who came perhaps from 
Asia. Italy, having been at first inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes from some uuKuown period after the dispersion of man- 
kind, is said to have received its first colonists under CEnotnu 
and Peucetus (Argives), according to some, about the year 
B.C. 1680, i. e. about the time of the death of Jacob, — but, 
according to others, not until a century or two later; 



Elbmbntabt and Gemebal Questions. 

168. What led to the oppression of the Israelites in Egypt? 

169. How were the Israelites einploy,ed daring tJieir period of 
slavery? 

170. By what means did Pharaoh attempt to stop the increase of the 
Hebrewpopulation ? 

171. Who were the father and mother, — the brother and sister, —of 
Moses? 

172. Relate the circumstances of his infancy and education. 

173. What was the occasion of the flight of Moses to Midian, snd 
what was the result of his visit to that country ? 

174. Relate the circumstances of the call and mission of Moses. 

175. Where did Aaron meet Moses on his return to GoAben ? 

176. What demands did Moses and Aaron make in favour of the 
Israelites, and how did Pharaoh receive them ? 

177. Describe the increasing labour which Pharaoh afterwards imposed 
on the Israelites. 

178. Under these circumstances, how did the Israelites treat Moses 
and Aaron, and what course did Moses pursue in consequence of that 
treatment ? 

179. Relate the further interview of Moses and Aaron with Pharaoh. 

180. Describe the ten Plagues, and their circumstances. 

181. What was the result of this contest? 

ADDmoNAL Questions. 

182. Who were (probably) the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings ; and what 
was their date ? 

183. What were the store cities, which the Israelites built for Pharaoh, 
and what their probable sites ? 

184. What were (precisely) the materials of the vessel in which Moses 
was preserved, and the weeds among which it was laid ? 

185. Who were the Midianites, and what region did they occupy? 

186. What was, generally spesking, the great design of God with re- 
ference to the Isrueutes ? 

187. Describe the nature of the office and mission of Moses; and 
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point oat the great link between the Patriarchal and Mosaic diapenaa- 
tiona. 

188. Explain the miraculoos character of the Plagues of Egypt 

189. How was God now dealing with the king and people ok Egypt 
monJlj? 

ISO. What do we know of common history during this period? 

191. Give the meanings of — Jochebed, — Amram, — Minam, — Moses, 
"^Gershom, — Eleazar. 

192. Give the dates of— the birth of Moses,— his flight to Midian, — 
his mission to Pharaoh. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



Ihstitution op the Passoyeb. — Depastubb op the I»- 

BABUTES PBOM £gTPT. — Pa^AGE OP THE ReD SeA. 

(Exodns zii. 1. — xt. 2S.) 

Some time before the departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
(b.c. 1491)'*', — perhapf^in the interval between the ninth and 
tenth plagues, or during the three days* darkness which con- 
stituted the ninth, while it was light in the land of Groshen,-— 
€rod prescribed to His people a solemn institution, to be ob- 
served for the first time m Esypt, and 'afterwards (in com- 
memoration of their deliverance) every year. The Israelites, 
through Moses, were commanded to tase a lamb or kidf for 
every household, and to separate it from the rest of the flock, 

* We find mention of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, but 
with several distortions and misreprenentations of the facts of the case, 
in Lvsimachus (ap. Joseph, cont. Apion, i. 84.); Manetho (ap. Joseph., 
cost Apion^ L 114.); ChsBremon of Alexandria (ap. Joseph, cont. Aptouf 
L 32.) ; Diodor. Sic. Hist. L 28. ; ib. Eclog. xxxiv. 1. ; ib. xl. 1. ; where he 
speaks of the Israelites as having been dismissed, with others, because 
they woald not worship the gods of Egypt ; and mentions — but with 
some confasion of facts — their division into twelve tribes, — the leadership 
of Moses, and the fact that he received a Divine revelation, — the mono- 
theism of the Jews, and their abhorrence of image-worship, — the appoint- 
ment of priests and sacrifices, — the conquest and partition of Canaan, — 
and the laws against the alienation of landed property. See also Tacitus, 
BitL V. 2, 8. ; Justin, xxx. 2. Strabo (xvi. 2.) relates a confused runiour 
in his day to the efiect that the ancestors of the Jews were Egyptians 
(so also xvii. 1.) ; and says that the people with Moses quitted Egypt 
on account of their abhorrence of the prevalent idolatry*. Diogenes 
Laertins, in hia Lives of the Philosophers^ prooem. vi., says, ** Some report 
that the Jews were descended from the Egyptians." 

^ Jewish tradition afterwards fixed upon a lamb exclusively. 
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on the tenUi day of the month Abib, afterwards (i, e. in the 
later period of Jewish historj) called Nisan (viz. March — 
April), which month was now fixed as the first of the sacred oz 
ecclesiastical year. The lamb or kid was to be a male, without 
blemish, not more than one year old. On the fourteenth day 
of the month, in the evening (literally, between the two even- 
ings ; i. e. according to the traditional interpretation, between 
the first evening, which began at the ninth hour, about three 
o'clock, and the second, which began at the eleventh hour, or 
five o*clock), the animal was to be killed, in such a manner as 
that none of its bones should be broken. Some of its blood was 
to be put in a basin, and to be sprinkled, with a bunch of 
hyssop, on the two side-posts and the upper door-post (or lintel) 
of the house in which the family was assembled.* The flesh 
was then to be roasted entire, and afterwards to be eaten with 
unleavened brend (symbolical of holiness or moral purity), and 
with bitter herbs (symbolical and commemorative of the 
affliction of Israel in Egypt). None of the flesh was to remain 
until the morning ; what the family could not eat was to be 
consumed by fire. It was also enjoined that the Israelites 
should eat the roasted flesh in haste, ^i the attire and posture 
of travellers, with their loins girt, their shoes on their feet, and 
their staff in their hand. And to the due observance of this 
institution God attached a promise that when the angel, ap- 
pointed to destroy the first-born in Egypt, should see the blood 
sprinkled on the door-posts, he should paiu over the houses dis- 
tmguished by this mark. Hence the rite was called the 
Passover^ or the Paschal festival (Heb. Pesach, from pagach, to 
pass over; whence the Greek word pascha; aud thence 
*' psBchal," of or belonging to the Passover). It was appointed 
that, in future times, the cdmmemorative festival should extend 
over a period of seven days, during which no leaven should be 
found in any of the Israelites* houses; and hence the insti- 
tution was called also the Feast of Unleavened Bread. (Exod. 
xii.) It was afterwards enacted, that on the sixteenth day of 
the month, — i. e. on the second day of the festival, — the first ripe 
ears of corn should be solemnly offered to the Lord, accom- 
panied by a burnt* offering, and a meat and drink offering f; — 

* Afterwards the animal was slain at the altar of hamt-ofiering, and 
the blood was poured out by the priest at the foot of the altar; Deut. 
xvi. 2. 5, 6. According to the terms of the institution, every Israelite 
was entitled to kill the lamb, the whole people being regarded as a 
nation of priests. Subsequently, however, the office was executed only 
by Levites. ^ 

t These terms will be explained in a subsequent chapter. 
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whkh. was the appointed signal for the commencement of the 
early harvest. (Lev. xxiii. ^— 14.) 

llie natural or Agricultural feature of the Pasaover was 
altogether secondary to its historical and covenant signi- 
ficance. Under that higher point of view, this rite was re- 
garded hj the Jews as being not only a festival comme- 
morative of deliverance or redemption n>om Egypt, but also 
as the token of the national covenant between God and Israel 
as a people ; while circumcision continued to be the token 
of the covenant between Gk)d and each individual Israelite. 
And, in a still further sense, the paschal lamb and the 
observances connected with it, are expounded in the Kew 
Testament as typical (i. e. prophetically symbolical) of the sa- 
crifice of Christ, and as emblematic of the Christian character. 
(See 1 Cor. ▼. 7, 8.). The analogy may be traced in various 
particulars: — 1. The animal chosen was a lamb; and Christ 
IS the Lamb of Grod, which taketh away the sins of the world. 
(John i. 29. ; see also Rev. v. &c.) 2. The lamb was of the 
first year, in its prime ; and Christ was perfect in His human 
nature. 3. It was to be without blemish; and Christ was 
morally pure, "a lamb without blemish, and without spot." 
(1 Pet. i. 19.) 4. It was to be set apart four days before 
it was ofifered ; and Christ began His public ministry at a set 
time before His death: (it has also been remarked that He 
made His solemn entry into Jerusalem four days before His cru- 
cifixion). 6. It was to be slain, and roasted with fire ; which 
points out the painful sufierings of Christ. 6. Not a bone was 
to be broken ; this was exactly fulfilled as to our blessed Lord. 
(John xiz. 33 — 36.) 7. The blood was to be sprinkled, as well 
as shed ; and the merits of Christ's death must be applied to 
as in order that we may be benefited by them. 8. It was to 
be sprinkled on the door-posts; which some regard as in- 
timating that we must profess Christ openly. 9. It was the 
appointed means of preserving the Israelites from the destroy, 
iog angel ; and the blood of Christ, applied to the conscience, 
preserves from condemnation. (Rom. viii. 1.) 10. None of 
the Israelites were to go out of their houses until the morning, 
but to remain within the doors, which were sprinkled with the 
blood of the lamb ; and thus there is no safety for any, unless 
they abide in Christ. 11. The lamb was to be eaten ; and we 
are to feed on Christ by faith. (John vi. 53 — 65.) If we 
believe in Him, we shall receive from Him strength for our souls, 
as our bodies do from food ; and we shall delight ourselves in 
Him, as we naturally find pleasure in satisfying hunger and 
ibiiBfc. 12. The lamb was to be eaten with bitter herbs ; em- 
blematic, perhaps, of repentance, or signifying that it is a good 
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thing for Christians to suffer with Christ. 13. It was also ta 
be eaten with unleavened bread ; denotine sincerity and trae 
holiness. (1 Cor. v. 7, 8.) 14. The Israelites were to 6tan<3, 
ready for their departure, while thej ate the lamb; and so, 
while we feed u[)on Christ by faith, we must be ready tc 
forsake the world, and to leave all for Him. (Heb. xiii. 13, 
14.) 15. The Paftsover was to be an ordinance for ever, to 1>€ 
repeated every year ; and so we must continually keep in mind 
Christ, and the benefits of His death. 

While the Israelites were eating the paschal Iamb, according 
to the Divine command, the angel of the Lord slew the first- 
born of the Egyptians, so that there was a great cry in B^rypt, 
because there was not a house in which there was not one 
dead. And then, at length, Pharaoh and the Egyptians, — 
although, as the event proved, not yet really disposed to a 
hearty compliance with the will of the Most Hi^h, nor made 
truly willing to let go their grasp of the captive people, — 
' were, however, urgent for their immediate departure, and 
were even ready to load them with a store of raiment, and of 
ffold and silver ornaments, which, in accordance with Divine 
instructions, had been previously demanded* by the Hebrew 
women as gifts from their Egyptian neighbours. Without 
delay, the Israelites set out from Rameses, where they had 
been previously assembled by Moses, to the ilumber of 600,000 
men of full age, besides women and children; altogether 
amounting, we may reckon, to about two millions and a half^ to 
which was added a mixed multitude of camp-followers. Xhis 
celebrated movement is called the Exodus, a Greek "word 
signifying departure ; and it took place exactl^ 430 years after 
the arrival of Jacob and his family in Egypt.t The people 

* The word translated ** borrow, borrowed,'' in Exodus xii. 35., &c, is 
properly rendered ** ask, asked," in Ps. ii. 8. ; 1 Sam. viii. 10. As to the 
eastern itself, Kalisch quotes Tacitus, Germ. xxi. : '* On the departare of 
a guest, it is the custom to present him with whatever he may ask for ; 
and with the same freedom a boon is desired in return. They are pleased 
with presents, but think no obligation incurred either when they give or 
when they receive." The Egyptians had already received more than 
a sufficient return, in unpaid labour. 

t The Hebrew text of Exod. xii. 40. savs that ** the soiouming of the 
children of Israel, who dwelt in EgyptfWas 480 years ; " and this statement 
appears to be perfectly correct, on the very probable assumption that 
between Kohath and Amram there were two generations which are not 
mentioned in the Sacred History. Some, however, reckon the 480 years 
frum the first arrival of Abraham in Canaan to the Exodus, relying on the 
Samaritan text, and the Septuagint reading, of the passage in question, 
viz. " who dwelt in the land of J^fff/ptf and in the land of Canaan ; ** ^o 
leaving only 230 years for tlie sojourn ip Egvpt. But this seems to be a 
mistake. ~ See also Gen. xv. 13, 14. ; Acts vii. C. 
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carried witli them an affectin^memorial of that portion of their 
pasthistorj, in the bones of Joseph, which they now removed 
from EgTpt^ according to the injunction of the aying patriarch. 
From Kameses, Moses led the people to Suocoth (tents, 
booths}, — so called probably on account of the Israelitish 
encampment, or because it was the usual place of a first 
halting-place for travellers proceeding in that direction ; and 
here it is likely that the people were arranged in divisions, or 
some r^ular order for the future march. Here also Moses 
received Divine instructions for the solemn dedication of all 
the first-born of the Israelites to God, to be redeemed at a 
certain price (s^ 1 Cor, vi. 20.) ; and, at the same time, it 
was appointed that the Israelites, in all future ages, should 
carefully instruct their children in the particulars of this 
wonderful deliverance from Egypt. 

Succoth lay, probably, at uie distance of about a day*8 
journey to the south-east of Barneses, the place of rendezvous ; 
not, as some suppose, in a north-eastern direction, as if Moses 
intended to take the direct route to Canaan, contrary to the 
previous notices of his history, in the course of which he had 
been told that he should conduct the people to Horeb, in the 
peninsula of Sinai. — The next encampment of the Israelites 
was at Etham (perhaps an Egyptian word, meaning " border 
of the sea " ), at the end of^ the Arabian Desert on the side of 
Egypt, near the head of the Gidf of Suez. Here God under- 
took the more immediate direction of their movements, by 
{iroing before them in a Pillar of Cloud by day, and a Pillar of 
Fire by night ; at the same time delivering an express order to 
Moses that they should turn towards the south *, following the 
Egyptian or western coast of the Bed Sea, and encamp at a 
pUce called Pi-hahiroth (consisting, as some suppose, of a range 
of high rocks; or, as others think, being a defile or pass ip a 
mountain range, which would lie behind them, opening into 
the valley of Egypt), while on either side would be Migdol 
(tower) and B^-zephon (variously interpreted, lord of the 
hid treasure, — lord of the watch-tower, — place of Zephon, 
distinguished by the worship of Typhon), two strong Egyptian * 
fortresses, and before them would be the sea. These localities 
cannot now be ascertained, and they have been the subject of 
Tarious conjectures; but, at all events, the position of the 
Israelites at Fi-hahiroth (perhaps, Heh* opening of caverns, or 

* But some think they had already gone too far sontb, and were com- 
manded to tarn iHNrthwards, in which direction they were actually 
marching, with a view to go round the head of the gulf, when the pursuit 
of the E^^tiana rendered the passage necessary. 
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mouth of the pass or bay ; or, Egypt grassy places) was such 
that Pharaoh regarded them, when there, as shut in, and 
therefore as again within the reach of his power ; whereas, in 
truth, the Great Ruler of the universe was now, as it were, 
drawing this impious monarch into a net for the purpose of his 
final overthrow. Pharaoh accordingly pursued the Israelites 
with a large force, including 600 chosen chariots (probably of 
the royal guard, — and aU the chariots of Egypt, with captains 
over each), and overtook them at Pi-hahiroth. This situation 
of the Israelites was, humanly speaking, one of extreme peril ; 
and now, forgetting the miracles which had abready been 
wrought on their behalf, and thinking of theii^ apparent danger 
more than of their invisible but almighty Deliverer, the people 
broke out into loud complaints agamst Moses and Aaron, as 
having led them out of Egypt only that they might die in the 
wilderness. Moses, however, in a devout exercise of faith, 
commended himself and the people to the care of their 
heavenly Guardian; from whom he received directions to 
advance toward the sea, with a promise that, upon the lifting up 
of his rod, the sea should be divided, so that the Israelites 
should pass through on dry land, and that the Egyptians, 
continuing their pursuit to the bed of the sea, should be over- 
whelmed by the returning waters. All this came to pass. 
The Israelites, believing the word of the Lord, followed Moses, 
in a night march, to the borders of the sea ; the Lord having 
removed the guiding pillar to the rear of their host, which had 
the effect of enveloping the Egyptians in darkness, while light 
was supplied to the Israelites for assistance on their march. 
*' And Moses stretched out his rod over the sea ; and the Lord 
caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all that night, 
and made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided. And 
the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea on the dry 
ground ; and the waters were a wall unto them upon their 
right hand and upon their left.*'* The Egyptians followed 
them; but only, as the Lord had promised, to their own 
destruction ; for, at the Divine command, Moses again stretched 
out his rod over the sea, '* and the waters returned, and covered 
the chariots and the horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh 
that came into the sea after them Thus the Lord saved 

* This latter circumstance, together with the declared interposition of 
the Deity, strongly marks the miraculous nature of this division of the 
sea, notwithstandmg the employment of the wind as a natural agent. 
And thus the event is entirely distinguished from such as those wliich 
occur in the history of Alexander the Great ( Strabo, xiv. 2. § 9. j Fla- 
tarch, Alex. xx.)» and Sdpio Africanus (Liv. xxvi. 4d.). 
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Israel that day out of the hand of the E^ptians ; and Israel 
saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore. (Exod. xiv. 21, 
22. 28. 30.) Moses and the people then gave utterance to 
their feelings of wonder, joy, and thankfuuiess, in a song of 
triumph, — an inspired composition of surpassing sublimity, and 
remarkable also as being the oldest of its kind now extant. 
(Exod. XV. 1—22.) 

This deliverance made a deep impression on the national 
mind of the Israelites themselves ; — it was long remembered 
with awe even by surrounding nations (Josh. ii. 9 — 11. ; 1 Sam. 
iv. 8.) ; — and the people of God may rejoice in this stupen- 
dous proof of the fact that the Lord, in whom they trust, is 
able to deliver them from all enemies, and from all dangers. — 
More thui this. The Deliverance of Israel from Egypt and 
Pharaoh appears to us as a type of our redemption from sin 
and Satan; it was a work of peculiar difficulty,— attended 
with the overthrow and judgment of the adversary, -—and di- 
rectly effected by the power of God. Moses also, as the De- 
liverer, becomes a type of Christ our Redeemer : he was raised 
up, — at an appointed and predicted time, — from among his 
brethren, — and yet peculiarly of Grod. In all respects, indeed, 
Christ, as a son over his own house, was greater thiti Moses ; 
especially in. the last-mentioned particular, our Saviour being 
Hmiself, in the constitution of His person, divine. — At the same 
time, in the Pillar of Fire and Cloud, we have, not only a sym- 
bol of God's providential care, but a type of Christ, — the 
brightness of the Father's glory, — dwelling among His people,^ 
—for their guidance and protection.* 

EUEMEHTABT AlTD GeMBBAL QuBSTIOH& 

193. What was the Passover? When was it institiited ? 

194. Explain the meaning and origin of ** Passover,*' ** Paschal." 

195. Describe the appointed rites and ceremonies of this festival. 

196. Repeat 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. 

197. Exphdn the Passover as a type of Christ. 

198. What was the last and greatest of the plagues of Egypt, and 
vfaAt was its resalt? 

199. What is the meaning of the word Exodus? 

200. How long were the Israelites in Egypt? 

201. Where did Moses assemble the people before they left Eg^-pt ? 
201 What was the first station, or halting-place, on their jouriiey ? 
203. What took place at that station ? 

201 What was the station next after Succoth ? 

205. Docribe the passage of the Bed Sea, and its results. 

806. How did Hoses and the people celebrate their deliverance ? 

* See Fairbaim, T^fpology of Scripture, Mosaic Period^ Part I. ch. ii. 
21 iy. 
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Additional Questiovs. 

207. What is meant by ** typical " more than by " symbolical " ? 
. 208, Plstinguish the symbolical and typical meanings of the Passover. 

209. How was the celebration of the Fassoyer connected with agricul- 
ture, or the course of the natural year? 

210. What was the number of the Israelites, men of full age, who quitted 
Egypt? and what, therefore, the probable number of all the people? 

211. How did the Israelites obtain from the Egyptians raiment* gold, 
and silver? 

212. How is it that some persons reckon 430 years as the period be- 
tween the descent into Egypt and the Exodus, while others date the 
beginning of that period at the first arrival of Abraham in Canaan ? 

lis. What was the course of the Israelites from Etham ? 

214. Pescribe their position when nearly overtaken by Pharaoh. 

215. What circumstances plainly indicate the miraculoua character of 
the passage of the Red Sea by the Israelites? 

216. For what is the Song of Moses remarkable? 

217. Give the meanings of— Succoth, — Ethane — Migdol, — ^Baal-zephon, 
— Pi-hahiroth. 

218. Pate ^e Exodus, b. c — Describe its typical significance. 
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JoUBNET GW THB ISBAEUTSS FBOM THB ReD SeA TO HoBEB. 

(Exod. XV. 23. — ^xviiL) 

The Israelites crossed the western arm of the Bed Sea, now 
called the Gulf of Sue^ ; but the points of their line of uiarck 
cannot now be precbely determined. The traditional passage 
lies between the mouth of a valley (Wady Tawarik), near the 
promontory formed by Mount Attakah, on the Egyptian side, 
and a part of the eastern shore, near the place called the Wells 
of Moses, where the sea is about twelve miles wide, — - a locality 
which some modern travellers resard as undoubtedly tJie true 
one ; while others are of opinion that the real point of departure 
is to be found in the more immediate neigbbourhood of Suez, 
some miles to the north of Wady Tawarik, where the sea ex< 
tends only about three or four mues from shore to shore. After 
their passage, the Israelites entered upon the large mountainous 

f>eninsula, embracing the greater part of Arabia Fet^ea, which 
ies in the angle formed by the two branches of the Red Sea, 
iiaving Uoreb and Sinai near its apex at the south, and bounded 
on the north, at its base, by Canaan and part of Egypt. 

The part of this country which they first entered was the 
Wilderness of Shur. Hence they were conducted in a southerly 
direction along the eastern coast of the Gulf; the Divine pur- 
pose being to detain tl^em in the wilderness for a time, rather 
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than to lead them, in their weak and undisciplined condition^ to 
eacoanter the Philistines in battle with a view to the immediate 
poaaession of Canaan. When they reached their next place of 
encampment, called Marah (i. e. bitterness; probably, a spot 
now called the Well or Fountain Hawarah), they were excited 
to murmurincr against Moses, on finding the waters so bitter as 
to be unfit for use. Moses, howevexs by Divine commandment, 
cast a certain tree into the waters, which were thus, br a mira* 
culous exercise of power, made sweet ; and the Israelites were 
admonished henceforth to obey the voice of the Lord, and 
deroutly to regard Him as their bealer. This first miracle after 
the passage of the Red Sea contrasts itself with the first plague 
of Egypt; in the latter case good water was renderea unfit 
for drinking, whereas at MartSii bad water was made sweet. 
(Exod. XV. 23—26.) 

The next encampment was at Elim (the trees, the palm* 
grove), a pleasant and fertile spot distinguished by twelve 
springs and seventy palm-trees, most prolmbly either Wady 
Ghurundel or Wady tlseit : and here the Israelites appear to 
have remained a considerable time. (Exod. xv. 27.) — rroceed* 
ing on their journey, the3r afterwards encamped by the Red Sea, 
most probably on the plain at the mouth of the Wadv Tai^ibeh. 
—After iJiis, havi ng continued the same course, they pitched 
their tents in the Wilderness of Sin. The place thus deno- 
minated in Scripture is probably the plain now called £1- 
Murkhah (Stanley), or (Robinson) the ^reat plain, beginning 
with El-Murkhah, and extending a considerable way along the 
coast (i. e. the east coast of the Gulf of Suez). Some, however, 
find the locality of Sin in the Wadv (valley) Esh-Sheykh. 

And here we shall do well to take a brief general survey of 
the track of the Israelites while penetrating the peninsula. 
— From Elim there are several routes to Mount Sinai: two of 
which especially lay claim to have been that trayersed by the 
Israelites; namely, — the line through the great plain which 
extends along the coast as far as Tur, with an entrance into the 
mountains through the Wady Hibr&n, — and the centnd ot 
inland line through the large Wadys (valleys) ShellfiJ, Mo- 
katteb (i. e. Written Valley, or Valley of Inscriptions, so called 
on account of its rocky sides being marked with a large number 
of inscriptions in characters now unknown), Feiran, and Esh- 
Sheykh. Of these two routes, the latter appears, on the whole, 
to be most probably that by which Moses, or rather the pillar 
of fire and cloud, led the Israelites; Dr. Robinson says, ** From 
their encampment at the mouth of Wady et Taiyibeh, the 
Iwraeliteg would necessarily advance into the great plain which, 

F 3 
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beginning near £1-Murkhah, extends with a greater or less 
breadth almost to the extremity of the peninsula. Xn its 
broadest part, northward of Tur, it is called £1-Ka*a. Thi^ 
desert plain, io which they would necessarily come, I take to \>g^ 
the desert of Sin, the next station mentioned in Scriptux-eH 
From this plain they could enter the mountains at various 

goints, either by the present nearer route through the W^sidys 
bellal and Mukatteo, or perhaps by the mouth of the Wady 
Feiran itself. Their approach to Sinai was probably along the 
upper part of this latter valley and Wady-esh- Sheikh." * Mr- 
Stanler observes, '* The centrd route, afler leavin|ir the plain of 
Murka, mounts by the successive stages of the Wady Shellal, 
the Nakb Bader4, and the Wady Mokatteb, to tie Wady 
Feiran, and its great mountain Serbal, the pride of this 
cluster ; " and he gives it as his opinion that the Israelites most 
probably took this road.f 

At the Wilderness of Sin, the Israelites, finding that they 
were plunging into a most desert country, began to apprehend 
a general scarcity of provisions ; and, faithlessly unmindful of 
the resources of Divine Providence, they thought with regret 
of the flesh-pots of Egypt, and murmured against Moses and 
Aaron as having led them away from a land of plenty to die by 
famine in the wilderness.| Moses, who himself had displayed 
implicit faith in God by Uie very act of leading a vast host of 
people into a situation with the disadvantages of which he 'was 
already well acquainted, reproved the Israelites for their un- 
belief and discontent ; but at the same time declared himself 
commissioned to promise a prompt and ample supply of flesh 
and of bread ; — a promise which was confirmed by the appear- 
ance of the glory of the Lord, and was speedily fulfilled by the 
arrival of quails, which came up and covered the camp every 
evening, and by a fall of manna, which descended and lay round 
about the host every morning. Such was one of those great 
events which appear to have been necessary, in order to the ef- 
fectual training of the Israelites in habits of faith and obedience, 
—and thus to the formation of that spirit and temper which 
were requisite in order to the fulfilment of the Divine purpose 
concerning them. 
Manna was a small round substance, like coriander seed, 

* Biblical Researches, vol. i. sect. 8. 

t Sinai and Palestine, chap. I. part 1. 

X ** Ebn Ezra observes that a gradual increase is observable in the dis- 
content of the Israelites : at Marah only a part of the people had mur- 
mured, in Sin the whole community; at the former place against 
Moses only, at the latter against both Moses and Aaron ; there only ibr 
water, here for all other necessaries also* as bread and meat." — Kat-t^ ^h 
on ExodL xvL 2. 
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inth tbe taste of honey. When the Israelites first saw it, they 
exclfumed, Man-huf What is this? — whence it was called 
manna. According to Divine appointment, it was to be ga- 
thered and eaten every day ; but with a provision that none 
should be gathered on the Sabbath, and a promise that the 
wants of that sacred day should be met by the fall of a double 
supply on the sixth day. The miraculous nature of this food is 
manifest: it was regularly supplied during the whole forty 
years* journey in the wilderness, and during this period it met 
the wants of three millions of persons ; and, at the same time, 
the exact amount of the supply was remarkable, since, after 
the people had gathered as much as they could, some more and 
some less, the whole quantity was found upon measurement to 
be precisely what was requisite according to the settled average 
of an omer for every man. Besides this, when some of the 
people distrustfully and disobediently retained a portion of one 
day's supply until the following morning, it bred worms and 
stank ; and when others went out on the Sabbath with a view 
to gather, contrary to the Divine injunction, it was found that 
none had fallen ; while it was also discovered that the Sabbath 
portion, which remained from the sixth day*8 supply, was fresh 
and good. All these things were plain indications of the Divine 
will, and manifest results of the direct operation of Almighty 
power. God ordered an omer (i. e. perhaps about five pints) 
of this manna to be preserved in a vessel (probably, a wicker 
vessel, afterwards, a golden pot), as a memorial of the miracle 
to all succeeding generations ; which Aaron eventually depo- 
sited before the Testimony, and which we -shall consider more 
particularly in a subsequent portion of this history. As to 
ourselves, this miracle may well encourage us to pray in faith 
for the supply of our daily bread, or our necessary food ; and it 
is undoubtedly designed to carry our thoughts to that Saviour 
who is *' the true bread from heaven," ** the bread of life " 
(see John vi. 27 — 65.), — that, in relation to the soul, which 
manna was in relation to the body. (Exod. xvi.) 

Still, however, the Israelites were not sufficiently convinced 
of the guardian care of Jehovah, nor had thev learnt rightly to 
estimate that Almighty power by which He was able at all 
times to help and deliver them. Having passed two more sta- 
tions, Dophkah and Aluth (whidi cannot now be identified), 
they encamped at Bephidim, — a spot not far from the Horeb 
group of mountains, supposed by some to be Wady Feiran 
(which, however, others determine to be too far west., while the 
Wady el Ledja is too near). Here, not finding the expected 
supply of water, the complaints of the Israelites against Moses 

F 4 
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rose to the height of a seditious tumult. The Lord then com-*^ 
manded Moses to go, accompanied hj the elders of the people* 
to the mountainous region of Horeb, and there to smite -with 
his rod a rock, on which the Lord promised to stand before 
him: and no sooner had Moses obeyed the Divine mandate 
than water gushed forth from the rock, and flowed in abundance 
to the camp at Rephidim* : — a fact which the New Testament 
recognises as a lively emblem of the continual supply of spiritual 
life and influence which the Saviour graciously imparts to His 
faithful people. (1 Cor. z. 1 — 5.) A rock, or rather a large 
fragment of rock, in a valley TEl Ledja) on the west of Sinai, 
is pointed out to travellers as the spot at which this event took 
place ; but there is nothing to veriiV the tradition, — which, how- 
ever, is of long standing, and obtains the assent of some visitors* 
On account of the provocation here ofiered to the Lord, and the 
confusion which prevailed, Moses called this place Massah 
(temptation, tempting, sc of the Lord), and Meribah (con- 
tention, strife). (Exod. xvii. 1 — 7.) 

While the people were encamped at Rephidim, they sustained 
an attack from the native inhabitants of the countrj, the 
Amalekites. (Exod. xvii. 8.) These were descendants of 
Amalek, who was probably one of the sons of Ham, and, there- 
fore, a grandson of Noah ; while, however, others regard him 
as a son of Eliphaz, and grandson of Esau. (Gen. xzxvi. 12. 
16.) Seeing tne enemy approach, " Moses said unto Joshua "f*. 
Choose us out men, and go out, fight with Amalek : to-morrow 
I will stand on the top of the hill with the rod of Grod in mine 
hand. So Joshua did as Moses commanded him, and fought 
with Amalek : and Moses, Aaron, and Hur (whom Josephus 
describes as the husband of Miriam, while the Talmud speaks 
of him as the son of Miriam and Caleb, and grandfather of Be- 
zaleel), went up to the top of the hill. And it came to pass, 
when Moses held up his hand (and so lifted up his rod ; being 
doubtless, at the same time, engaged in intercessory prayer)^ 
that Israel prevailed ; and when he let down his hand Amalek 
Pj^^*jj?d' But Moses* hands were heavy (i. e. he became weary 
of holdme them up) ; and they took a stone, and put it under 
K™^*°u ^^ thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his 
hands, the one on the one side, and the other on the other Bide ; 
and his hands were steady until the going down of the sun. 

Tt^i^^ mS^7 g^^ ****' ®^®°*' distorted by tradition, is recorded by 

the wJl^nf* T?* ^"' mention of Joshua in the sacred history. He was 

(Num. xiH R\^ ^ ^^? *"^^ °^ Ephraim. His name was originally 

Moses. jlh^lP?^^ (*: ®- salvation) ; but he was afterwards ctSed by 

o«, uenosbua (i.e. salvaUon of the Lord). "^ 
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And Joeima discomfited Amalek wiih the edge of the tword. 
And the Lord said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a 
book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua ; for I will utterly 
put out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven. And 
Moses built an altar, and called the name of it Jehovah-nissi (the 
Lord my banner). (Ezod. xyii. 9 — 15, ; see also Deut. xxv. 
17 — 19.) "We notice here grouped together," says Dr. Kitto, 
** that hallowed combination of agencies which ought never to 
be separated, — dependence upon Heaven, with the use of ap- 
pointed means. The rod in the hand of Moses, and the sword 
m that of Joshua ; the embattled host in the valley below, and 
the muying hand in the mount above, — all were necessary in 
the Divine economy to the victory of Israel over hu foes. So 
must it be in our conflict with the Amalek which lies ambushed 
within, to hinder our progress to the moimt of God .... And 
if we are tempted at any time to faint in the discharge of this 
duty, or to find too little enjoyment in the exercise of this pri- 
vilege, let us take to ourselves all the encouragement derivable 
from the assured knowledge that He who marshals the conse- 
crated hosts, leads them to battle, and fights on their behalf, 
sustains another office equally important. He has ascended to 
the summit of the everlasting hills, and is there employed in 
prevalent intercession for their success ; and we may well be 
consoled with the assurance that a greater than Moses is me- 
diating for us in the mount above ; and that His hand is never 
weary. His love never faint, His voice never silent."* 

The Israelites, being nowf in the district of Horeb, were not 
far from the residence of Jethro, Moses* father-in-law, who 
paid a visit to the camp, bringing with him Zipporah, whom 
Moses had sent home at the commencement of his perilous un- 
dertaking, together with her two sons Gershom and Eleazar. 
Moses recounted to his father-in-law the events which had 
befallen hipi since his departure from Midian ; and the latter 
nnited with Moses and the elders of Israel in a solemn sacrifice 
of thanks^ ving. 

Observing that the amount of business on the hands of Moses 
▼as too burdensome for one man, Jethro advised him to ap- 
point a certain number of persons of approved piety and inte- 
grity, as heads of companies of ten, fifty, a hundred, and a 
thousand, with whom should be vested the decision of all minor 

* Daily Bible Illastrations, vol i. pp. 118. 120. 

t Some suppose that this incident occurred a little later, while the 
Isnelites were encamped around Sinai, after the giving of the Law; 
which they deem to be the order of events indicated in Deut. i. 9 — 17. 
But the note of time in that passage refers to the whole period of the 
jonmeys of the children of Israel. 
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I 
cianses, reserving to himself the judgment of weightier matters, 
especially those concerning religion. Moses acquiesced in this 
suggestion, and framed a constitution accordingly. (Exod. xviii.)' 
Afterwards he sought the assistance of a senate or council (sjn* 
edryim) of seventy elders. 

ELBMBirrABT AND GENERAL QCESTIONS. 

219. What part of the Red Sea did the Israelites cross? 

220. In what country were they after their passage, and in what par- 
titular district? 

221. Why were they not conducted directly towards Canaan ? 

222. What took place at Marah ? 

223. Describe the station called Elim. 

224. What took place in the Wilderness of Sin ? 

225. Describe the miraculous gift of Manna. 

226. What truths and lessons are conveyed to us by the history of the 
Manna ? 

227. What miracle was wrought while the people were at Repbidim ? 

228. Describe the significance of this miracle. — Where is it explained ? 

229. What attack cUd the Israelites sustain at Bephidim', — and ^vith 
what result ? 

280. State some lessons to be derived from what Moses did during the 
battle with the Amalekites, 

281. Relate the incidents connected with the visit of Jethro to the 
camp of the Israelites. 

ABDrnoNAL Questions. 

232. Point out the probable line of the passage through the Red Sea. 

238. Describe the boundaries of the Peninsula of Sinai. 

284. Trace the probable route of the Israelites, and mention their 
several stations or encampments between the Red Sea and Horeb. 

235. What are the probable localities of Marah, — Elim, — the Wilder- 
ness of Sin, — and Rephidim ? 

236. Who were the Amalekites ? 

237. Where is tha first mention of Joshua in the Bible? 

288. Describe that constitution of the tribes which Moses adopted at 
the suggestion of Jethro. 

239. Give the meanings of — Marah, — Elim, — Manna, — Massah, — > 
Meribah, — Joshua, — Jehovah-nissi. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Horeb and Sinai. — The Ten Commandments. — Fubtheb 

Delivebt of the Law. 

(Exod. xix. — xxiv.) 

The Israelites arrived at Horeb at the expiration of three 
months after their departure from Egypt, and they remained 
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«t this eueainpment a little more than eleven months ;— a most 
momeDtous period of their history, during which it pleased God 
to make to them a special declaration of His will, confirming 
His covenant with them as the descendants of Abrahami and 
solemnly announcing the terms and limitations which He now 
prescribed to them in their national capacity, and as His pecu- 
liarpeople. 

The peninsula of Sinai chiefly consists of four ranges of 
mountams or lofty rocks, intersected by valleys and deep 
gorges. The mountain near which the Israelites were now 
stationed forms one of those ridges, about three miles in length, 
nuining nearly from north to south, and distinguished by two 
heights or peaks at either end ; the one, to the north, being 
called H<»:eb (proper), and the other, to the south, bearing th^ 
name of Sinai ^now Jebel Mousa, L e. Mount of Moses) ; while 
the whole region took its denomination either from Horeb 
alone, or perhaps sometimes from one of these summits, and 
sometimes Irom the other. (Compare £xod. xix. 11., &C., with 
Dent. i. 6., iv. 10. 15., v. 2., xviii. 16.) The southern and more 
elevated summit has been traditionally regarded as the scene 
of the delivery of the Law ; which is now, however, assigned 
by Dr. Bobinson and others to the northern and lower summit 
Horeb, and especially to that projecting point of Horeb called 
Has Sasafeh, which overlooks a tolerably spacious plain formed 
by the junction of the two valleys Wady £r-Rlihah and Wady 
£sh-Sheykh, where it is supposed that the people were en* 
camped. Mr. Stanley, who concurs in this view, yet thinks it 
possible that the spot may have been at the end of the mouu" 
tain range Eureia, now called Jebel Sena, opposite Horeb, and 
forming the other (northern) side of the plain ; a spot, it may 
be observed, which might have been nearly surrounded by the 
people who could have been assembled, for the most part, only 
tn front of Horeb. Some persons, however, still entertain the 
idea that Moses stood on the southern peak, Sinai, while the 
people were gathered together in a valley (Wady Sebayeh) in 
front (viz. to the south) of it. But this vallej is small and 
narrow ; and it is difficult to avoid concurring m the views of 
Dr. Robinson and Mr. Stanley, that the Israelite encampment 
lay in the valleys to the north of Horeb. Perhaps when Moses 
was called up into the mount to meet God, and especially 
during the long periods of forty days, it was to the recesses or 
height of Sinai that he was summoned ; and he probably de- 
scended thence to the lower summit (Horeb), and stood on R&s 
Sasafeh, when he addressed the people ; so that the Law was 
delivered to Moses on Sinai, and to the people from Horeb. 
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At all erentfl, the m^js Er-RAhah and Esli^Sheyldi, with the 
plain formed bj their oonflnence, ^pear to be the only ground 
in the neighbourhood of Sinai on which a multitude of people 
can be anpposed to have pitched their tenta. 

Such then was, probably, the spot which the Most High se* 
lected as the scene of His great communication on the present 
occasion. It was somewhere in thb region, if not at tms very 
place, that the Lord had formerly appeued to Moses in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush ; He now oomes down in fire 
on the mountain, as a manifestation of His more immediate pre- 
sence to the assembled people. The following is, in brief, the 
history of this great event. 

In the first ^ace, ** Moses went up unto God, and the Lord 
called unto him out of the mount,** charging him to remind the 
people of all the wonderful works whi<£ had been wrought in 
their favour, and announcing His purpose of giving them a law, 
to which He required their obedience, wim the promise of 
making them a peculiar treasure unto Himself above all people, 
^a kingdom otlpriests and a holy nation, — so that they should 
be taken under His special protection, and distinguished by sin* 

fular honour.* The people promised obedience ; and Moses, 
avinff reported this promise to God, was sent back to them 
with mstructions to sanctify themselves, and to wash their 
dothes, ezpecti:^ on the third day to witness a glorious mani- 
festation of the Divine presence on the mountain ; bounds also 
were to be set round the base of the mountain, beyond which 
none should be permitted to pass, under penalty of death. 
'^ And it came to pass on the third day, in the morning, that 

* ** If Minos, the legislator of the Cretans, pretended to have, ev^ 
nine years, communion with Jupiter in a cavern ; if Lycurgus, the legis* 
lator of the Lacedsmonians, raised his influence by an oracle of Ai>oIlo ; 
and Numa, Rome's second king, supported his authority by a feigned 
intercourse with the nymph Egeria, who, he said, instructed him in a 
ffrotto near his fountain ; if Zamolxis, the lawgiver of the Gretas, ascribed 
his wisdom to Yesta ; and Odin carried constantly with him the em- 
balmed head of Mimer, to whom he imputed oracular inspirations ; if 
Manko-Kapak spread the belief that he descended from the snn in order 
to enlighten the people of Peru ; and Mohammed listened to the wisdom 
which his dove whispered into his ear, as Sertorius, in Lusitania, fol- 
lowed the secret suggestions of his hind ; all these extraordinary men 
understood well that a certain Divine authority was required to difiiise 
new systems and new ideas among whole nations, and to mi^e them act 
in accordance therewith. What those men effected very imperfecUy, by 
more or less gross illusions, was executed by God, whom the whole of 
nature obeys, in a manifest and awful manner, by perpetually continaed 
T[?°^®!r^ witnessed by a whole nation,"— StoUberJt History of Jteligum 
{tL p. 68.) quoted by Kalzsou on Exod. six. 6. 
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tbere were thunders and lightnings, and a thick doiid upon the 
mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud ; so that 
all the people that were in the camp trembled. And Moses 
brouorht forth the people out of the camp to meet with Grod ; 
and ibey stood at the nether part of the mount. And Mount 
Si'oaiiras altc^ether on a smoke, because the Lord descended* 
upon it in fire ; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke 
of aiiumace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. And when 
the Toioe of the trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spake, and God answered him by a yoice.** 
(Cxod. zix. 16—19.; comp. Heb. xii. 18—26.) This voice 
sQmmoned Moses to go up to the top of the mount, accompanied 
by Aaron, while the people remained at the prescribed distance* 
It appears that Moses alone ** drew near unto tiie thick daik- 
oess where God was,** or entered the borders of the cloud, 
irhich was the more immediate token of the Divine presence. 

Under these solemn circumstances, God began to make the 

promised revelation, by uttering the Ten Commandments; 

thus proclaiming or recapitulating that moral law which He had 

^Iready written on the human conscience, together with that 

uisbtution of the Sabbath, which, having been announced to 

Adam in Paradise, had thus taken its place among the 

primitive disclosures of Grod*s will toman.— The Fibst Com* 

^(ASDMENT, implying the existence and personality of Grod, 

openly proclaims His Unify, and calls for monotheistic worship, 

to the exclusion of polytheism. — The Second, by prohibiting 

idolatry, declares the Spirituality of God ; and also calls for 

spiritual worship, by the promise of reward to those who love 

^od, and by the threatenmg of punishment to those who hate 

(^e.whodo not love) Him. It says, as it were, **Grod is a 

opirit, and they that worship Him must worship Him in Spirit 

wd in truth.' — The Thied involves a proclamation of the 

^oUesSt Mmeaty, and Holiness of God. The declaration of 

^ Divine Hx)liness, which has its foundation in truth, is 

specially emphatic when the commandment is rep:arded as a 

prohibition of perjury.— The Foubth provides a great means 

oi that personal spiritual holiness, which has already been 

Quired; by setting apart a time for the constant hallowing 

°' that name the glories of which have been proclaimed. In 

^8 FuTH, we find — a call to the first practical development 

*'t the fear and love of God, — a prescribed bond of union 

• How far more snblime, and more worthy of Deity, are the facts of 
Jf nptare, than the fictions of Heathen mvlhology I The Indi^ mounuin 
«wa, and the Greek Olympus, were regarded as the tkronet of their 
J»rtWy«nd fictitious divinities; bat the true God, the Most High, mani- 
'ttted Himself by coming down to Mount Sinai. 
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between the love of God and the love of our neigfabonr, — a 
provision for the foundation and maintenance of social order *, 
and (in those words, ** and thy mother **) for the elevation of 
woman to her true rank in the social state. This commandment, 
like the first four, has an express reference to the Lord our 
God; and carries forward that reference to those remaining 
social laws which, in fact, rest upon it as their foanda,tion. 

These laws occur in the following order and connection. 

Thb Sixth makes provision for the security of human life ; 
a security which is the first necessity of social welUbein^. 
(Life is tne gifl of Grod.) — The Seventh guards that which is 
next in importance to life itself, — the sacred institution of 
marriage, wnich is the foundation of the family, the nursery 
of the religious principle, the seat of that filial love, or, as 
it is often called, filial piety, which has already heen de- 
scribed as the connecting link between our love to Crod and 
our love to man. (Marriage is an ordinance of Gtxi.) — Xns 
Eighth secures the possession of property, which may be 
regarded as the next in importance to the family relation. 
Human legislators ought not to forget that safety to property 
is a consideration inferior only to security to life, and the 
sanctity of marriage. (Property, as well as life and the family, 
have reference to God; each possessor being only Grod^s 
steward, Lev. xxv. 23.)— The Ninth is designed as a fence 
round a man's reputation, or good name ; which is, in fact, a 
valuable kind of property. (Here, also, is reference to God ; 
for calumny and slander are subtle sins ; and a conscientious 
abstinence from these implies a recognition of the presence and 
authority of the Holy One.) — The Tenth is directed against 
the inward source and root of all those sins against our 
neighbour which have already been forbidden. (Prohibition 
of spiritual sin, open only to the eye of God.) — Hence it may 
be perceived that all these commandments are, strictly speak- 
ing, moral; they are all concerned with man's relation to 
God. (See Lev. vi. 1 — ^7.) And it may also be observed that 
all the civil and ceremonial regulations of the Mosaic institutes 
have reference to some one or more of these fundamental 
moral laws. So that the whole Mosaic economy has regard to 
the duties of a spiritual and holy life. 
The next part of the Divine revelation delivered to Moses, 

* '* For the family is the basis of society ; and the parents are the 
centre of the family. The disorganisation of family life in a state is the 
surest and most melancholy symptom of its decay ; the disobedient soa 
will be a faithless husband, as he will undoubtedly prove an unpatriotic 
citizen, an untrustworthy friend, and an undntiful man."— Kausch. 
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consisted of a code of civil laws ; together with the general 
awointment of three annual festivals, to be accompanied bv the 
o€&ring of sacrifice ; the whole being enforced by a promise of 
the Divine presence and protection, to result in the conquest of 
Canaan in case of obedience. " Behold, I send an Angel before 
thee, to keep thee in the way, and to bring thee into the place 
which I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey his voice ; 
provoke him not ; for he will not pardon your transgressions ; 
for my Name is in him.** (Exod. xxi. — xxiii.) 

The uniYersal moral law having been thus rehearsed, and a 
dvil code having been prescribed to the Israelites as a special 
people, Grod proceeded to give directions respecting the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle, and the appointment of its 
ministering priests ; thus laying the foundation of the religious 
vutUutiant of the nation wluch He had selected for the 
preservation of Hb worship among mankind, and from which 
should eventually arise that Messidi to whom these ceremonial 
institutions were made to point. On this occasion, when God 
called Moses up into the mountain. He commanded him to 
bring with him to a certain point, but not into His more 
immediate presence, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and the 
seventy elders of Israel. Thev all accordingly went up; 
'*' And they saw the Grod of Israel [i.e. the visible manifestation 
of His glory] ; and there was under his feet as it were a paved 
work of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of heaven in 
its clearness. And upon the nobles of the children of Israel 
he laid not his hand [sc. to injure them ; He did not punish 
them for having come beyond the bounds at the foot of the 
mountain, because they came in obedience to a special 
command] : also they saw God, and did eat and drink." (Exod. 
xxiv. 10, 11.) Moses then dismissed his companions; and, 
having committed for a time the government of the people to 
Aaron and Hur, he "went up into the mount; and a cloud 
covered the mount. And the glor^ of the Lord abode upon 
Mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days ; and the seventh 
day he called unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud. And 
the sight of the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on 
the top of the mount in the eyes of the children of Israel. And 
Moses went up into the midst of the cloud, and gat him up into 
the mount. And Moses was in the mount forty days and forty 
nights." (Exod. xxiv. 15 — 18.) During these forty days, the 
Lord delivered to His servant a series of instructions concern- 
ing the Tabernacle and its services, or the place and ministers 
of religious worship. Further particulars concerning these 
cites and ceremonies were afterwards communicated to Moses 
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from tim6 to time ; and are recorded in the latter part of the 
Book of Exodus, and in Leviticus. 

Concemino^ these civil and ceremonial laws more will be said 
hereafter. But it may be here remarked that the portion of 
Exodus which has now been surveyed (especially chapters xix. 
and xxiv.) makes it evident that, antecedently to the delivenr of 
the ceremonial law on the mount, the people of Israel practised 
various religious observances which may be r^arded as the 
rudiments of those which were afterwards established in a more 
perfect form. They had altars (Exod. xxiv. 14.), priests 
(Exod. xix. 22 — ^24.), and sacrifices (burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings ; Exod. xxiv. 5.) ; and they were accustomed to 
ablutions (Exod. xix. 10 — 14.), and to the sprinkling of blood, 
(f^xod. XXIV. 6—8.) 

It is also worthy of note that Grod appointed two men, 
Bezaleel and Aholiab, to superintend the construction of the 
Tabernacle, and the preparation of its furniture; endowing 
them with the gift of appropriate skill and ability for the work. 
(Exod. xxxi. 1 — 11.) ♦ 

Elbmentart Aim General Qubstioks. 

340. How long was it before the Israelites reaphed Horeb after their 
departure from Egypt? 

241. How long did they remain there? For what pnrpose ? 

242. What preliminary instructions did God give to Moses? 

248. Describe the manifestation of the Divine Presence to Moses and 
the people. 

244. w hat was the subject of the first revelation of God to Moses ? 

245. Repeat the Ten Commandments. 

246. What part of the revelation followed the delivery of the Moral 
Law? 

* Allusion is made to Moses and the Mosaic Institutes by Tacitus, 
Hist. v. 4, 5. Diodorus Siculus speaks of Moses as having referred the 
origin of his laws to a god called Jao, Hist i. 94. In other ancient writers 
we find frequent allusion to the manners and customs of the Jews : — 
namely, to the Sabbath, Ovid, De Art. Am. 1. 76. ; Plutarch, Symp. iv. 
6. 2. ; Suetonius, Octavian, 76. ; Seneca, Ep, 95. ; Hor. Sat i. 9. 69, 70. ; — 
to Jewish circumcision, Hor. Sat L 5. 100. ; Martial, vii. 30. ; — to their 
exclusiveness, and especially their abstinence from certain kinds of 
food, Hor. Sat i. 4. 142, 148. ; Dipdor. Sic JEclog, xxxiv. ; Plutarch, Syn^, 
vl 4, 4. and v. 1, 2. ; Seneca, Ep. cviii. 2. ; -^PUitarch refers to the Levites 
by name, Symp, iv. 6. 2. ; to the dress of the High Priest, Symp, iv. 6. 
2. ; and to the Feast of Tabernacles, ib. ; — Juvenal makes various sarcastic 
allusions to Jewish customs. Sat iil. 18—17., vi. 890—395., ziv. 97 — 
107. ; — Pliny the Elder speaks of PalsBstina and Judaea, J7. N, v. 13. ; 
of the Jews ( Judsaa gens, Judsi), H. N. xiii. 4., xxi. 18. ; of the Jews 
and Moses, If. N. xxx. ; — Tacitus, recording the siege of Jerusalem, 
gives a description of the Temple, as it was then stan(ting, Hiat v. 8. 
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247. l^om did Moaes take with him a fiart of the way up the meant, 
previously to his first sojoiuii of forty days ? And what did they see ? 

248. To wliom did he entrost the government of the people during his 
absence? 

249. What reveUtion did Moses receive during the first forty days' stay 
on the moont ? 

250. To what woik were Bezaleel and AhoUab appointed; and how 
were they qualified for it ? 

ADDiriONAL QuBBnosa. 

25L Describe the situation of Horeb and Sinai, and the probaUe scene 
of the delivery of the Law. 

252. £xplain the theological and moral force, and the relative bearings, 
of eadi of the Ten Commandments. 

253. What place have these moral precepts in the Mosaic economy? 

254. State some religious ceremonies which were in use among the 
Jews before the giving of the Law on SinaL 



CHAPTER XV. 

ThB GoIJ>BH CAIiF. — MOSBS A 8BGONI> TlXB IK THB MoUHT. 

(Exod. zzzii. — xxxiv. — -Lev. iz. 24. — z. 11.) 

Lf the course of the forty days during which Moses was de- 
tained in the higher recesses of Sinai, engaged in receiving the 
Divine revdation of the civil and ceremonial laws, the people 
became impatient of his absence, and at length, under the im- 
pression that their great earthlv leader was lost or destroyed, 
their idolatrous propensities gathered strength, and they assailed 
Aaron with the clamorous demand '* Up, make us gods which 
shall go before us." Li reply to this demand, Aaron required 
their golden ear-rings, as necessary for the fabrication of the 
image ; perhaps designing, by the mention of this costly offering, 
either to divert the peopile from their purpose, or, at least, to 
gain time. Bat superstition is often lavish, and heedless of 
expense : in this case the ear-rings were freely given ; and 
Aaron, yielding perhaps to the fear of man, made a molten calf 
(probably, an unage overlaid with gold), built an altar before 
it, and proclaimed a feast (called a feast to the Lord) on the 
following day. It has been supposed by some that this calf was 
the image of a well-known Egyptian idol (Apis, or Mnevis) ; 
but others think it unlihely that the Israelites would have 
adopted an idolatrous rite from the customs of a people who 
had, until lately, been their oppressors ; and to them it appears 
more likely that the golden calf was designed as a representa- 
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tion of Jehovah, in some form considered to be appropriate to 
the purpose. At all events, it has been thought, the design of 
Aaron, if not of the people themselves, was at least more or less 
to connect the service of Jehovah with the worship offered to 
the idol. But, be these things as they may, certain it is that 
Aaron subsequently offered to Moses but a poor excuse for his 
share in the transaction, — and that, however disguised, the 
worship of this idol was really idolatrous, and was denounced 
as such by the great Searcher of Hearts, and King of Israel. 
The Lord made known to Moses what had occurred, and de- 
clared His anger against the people ; but promised, at the inter- 
cession of Moses, to refrain from destroying them. 

The term of forty days had now expired ; and Moses was 
sent down to the people, bearing in his hands two tables of 
stone, which had been delivered to him during his late sojourn 
in- the mount, engraved by the finger of God with those Ten 
Commandments which, on the former occasion, had been but 
orally pronounced. Joshua, the minister of Moses, who had 
remained at a distance from the summit, awaiting the return of 
his master, now met him with the intelligence that he heard a 
sound of war in-the camp.* Moses, however, knew too well 
the occasion of the shout ; and, proceeding directiv towards the 
camp, he first threw down, and broke in pieces, tne two tables 
of stone ; then he ** took the calf which they had made and burnt 
it in the fire, and ground it to powder, and strawed it upon the 
water, and made the children of Israel drink of it ; ** and after- 
wards, under Divine direction, caused about three thousand of 
the idolaters to be put to death by the hands of the Levites. On 
the next day, he made a solemn supplication for the pardon of 
their great national sin ; and received a commission to lead the 
people forward towards the place of their destination. (Exod. 
xxxii.) This command, however, was accompanied with an inti- 
mation that the Lord would withdraw from the people His own 
more immediate presence, and would send an angel before them 
as His substitute. This intelligence was received, as well it 
might be, with mourning ; and, in token of humiliation, the 
people stripped themselves of their ornaments. At the same 
time, Moses took his tent, which doubtless had already possessed 
a public character, and removed it from the midst of the people 
to a place without the camp, calling it the Tent of Meeting; 
which he probably designed as a significant act, denoting the 

* This incident assuredly tells much in favour of the supposition that 
JWoses had retired to the heights of Sinai (Jebel Mousa). Joshua may 
nave waited for him, between Sinai and Horeb, at a spot where he may 
uave heard an indistinct sound of the shouts of a large multitude. 
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distanoe between Grod and man occasioned hy sin. Here 
agiun the cloudy pillar descended, and the Lord talked with 
Moses ** face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.*' En- 
couraged hj this gracious^ condescension, Moses offered up 
an earnest prayer, partly for the people, and partly for him* 
sdf — a prayer which we may regard as shadowing forth, in 
an eminent degree, the intercession of Christ. For the people, 
Moees entreat^ the continuance of the Divine presence, and 
received that cheering promise, " My presence shall go with 
thee, and I wiU give thee rest." For hunself, Moses said, " I 
beseedi thee, show me thy glory ; ** in reply to which the Lord 
declared that it was impossible for any man to see His face (or 
the inll effiilgence of His glorious nature), and live ; but. He 
idded, ^ it shall come to pass, while my glory passeth by, that 
I will put thee in a cleft of the rock, and will cover thee with 
my hand, while I pass by ; and I will take away mine hand, and 
thou riiall see my back parts ; but my face shall not be seen.** 
(Ezod. zxxiii.) At the same time, the Lord commanded 
Moses to hew two tables of stone, like the first, and to bring 
them up with him in the morning, when he should again pre« 
sent himself before the Lord at the top of the mountain. Ac- 
cordingly, on the following morning, Moses took the two tables 
of stone, and repaired to the sacred summit. Here ensued, in 
the first place, a solemn pronunciation of the name of the Lord 
(Exod. zxziv. 6, 7.), by which Moses was permitted to hear an 
express declaration of the Divine goodness, although he was 
not aUe to behold a full display of the Divine giorjr ; and 
this {H'oclamation was followed by a lowly supplication on the 
part of Moses, entreating pardon for the peopie*s sin, and the 
continuance of the Divine favour towards them. In answer to 
this prayer, the Lord graciously renewed His covenant with the 
peofde ; insisting especiaUy upon their resisting future tempta- 
tion to idolatry, such as would arbe from their contact with the 
people of Canaan, and upon the observance of certain portions 
of the law which had recently been delivered. '* And the Lord 
said uBto Moses, Write thou these words ; for after the tenor 
of these words I have made a covenant with thee and with 
Israel. And he was there with the Lord forty days and forty 
nights ; he neither did eat bread nor drink water. And He 
((Sod) wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the 
Ten Commandments.** Here was the great seal of pardon, or 
proof that God had forgiven the trespass of the people ; just as 
now His writing the law upon the heart by the Holj Spirit is 
the brood seal and proof of our restoration to Divine favour, or 

o 2 
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the acceptance of our persons for the Redeemer's sake. (Exod. 
xxxiv. 1— -28.) 

When Moses returned from this second sojourn of forty days 
on the summit of the mount, he found no idol among the people ; 
the chastisement wh\ch they had suffered had produced its de- 
signed effect, and the Israelites had remained nrm in their alle- 
giance to their Divine King. On this occasion, it was observed 
that the skin of Moses' face shone with a remarkable splendour, 
which was, dpubtless, a reflex of the Divine glory. (Exod. 
xxxiv. 29 — 35.) So great, indeed, was the lustre of his coun- 
tenance that Aaron and the people were at first afraid to 
approach him ; but, at length, encouraged by his summons, they 
came so near as to receive from him the instructions with which 
he had been charged. ^' And till [or rather, and when] Moses had 
done speaking with them, he put a veil on his face " (ver. 33.), 
which ne laid aside whenever he went in before the Lord, to 
speak with Him, and resumed on his return. (Exod. xxxiv.) 
This veil was used, according to a leameii Jewish expositor 
(Dr. Kalisch), " evidently as a symbol of deep and undivided 
reflection, such as behoved him who had been deemed worthy 
to experience the awful splendour of the Almighty.'' But 
although, as might have been the case, the veil served this pur- 
pose, we have the warrant of in8{>ired authority for saying that 
it also served another end still higher. We read in 2 Cor. iii. 
13., that *' Moses . . . put a veil over his face that the children 
of Israel could not steadfastly look to the end of that which is 
abolished ; " or, as Dean Alfbrd translates the passage, '* Moses 
placed a veil on his face, in order that the sons of Israel might 
not look on the termination of the transitory." *' Moses spoke 
to them," adds the same expositor, '* without the veil, with his 
face shining and glorified ; token he had done speaking, he placed 
the veil on his face ; and that, not because they were afraid to 
look on him, but that they might not look on to the end, or the 
fading of that transitory plory ; that they might only see it as 
long as it was the credential of his ministry, and then it might 
be withdrawn from their eyes .... The narrative in Exodus 
. . . implies that the brightness of Moses' face had place, not 
on that one occasion only, but throughout his whole ministry 
between the Lord and tne people. When he ceased speaking 
to them, he put on the veil ; but whensoever he went in before 
the Lord to speak to Him, the veil was removed till he came 
out, and had spoken to the Israelites all that the Lord had 
commanded him, during which speaking they saw that his face 
shone, and after which speaking he again put on tiie veil. So 
that the veil was the symbol of conceaLnent and transitoriness : 
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the part revealed thej might see ; bejrond that they could not ; 
the ministrj was a broken, interrupted one, but its end was 
wrapped in obscurity." 

After these things, Moses proceeded to recite to the people 
the Divine instructions which he had received concerning the 
structure and furniture of the Tabernacle. Bezaleel and 
Aholiab, who had been divinely designated and qualified for 
the construction of the sacred eaifice, immediately entered upon 
the execution of the work ; which was amply supported on the 
part of the people by voluntary contributions of materials. At 
length, on the furst day of the second year afler the departure 
from £gypt, the Tabernacle was reared, and Aaron and his 
sons were consecrated to their office. The first solemn act of 
Aaron was that of making an offering for himself and for the 
people ; and on this signal occasion *' there came a fire out from 
before the Lord, and consumed the burnt offering and the fat ; 
which when all the people saw they shouted and fell on their 
faces.^ (Lev. ix. 24.) This fire was rightly esteemed sacred ; 
and it was provided that it should be perpetually maintained, 
for the purpose of offering sacrifice and burning incense, distinct 
from all other, or common fire. Not long anerwards, two of 
the sons of Aaron — Nadab and Abihu — wantonly presumed 
to bum incense with common, or ** strange '* fire ; " and there 
went out fire from the Lord and devoured them ; and they died 
before the Lord.*' Aaron submitted to this chastisement with 
reverent silence ; and the people were forbidden by Moses to 
show any signs of mournmg. It has been thought that this 
profane act was committed under the influence of mtoxication; 
since the record of it is immediately followed by a statute pro- 
hibiting to the priests the use of wine or strong drink, when- 
ever called to officiate in the Tabernacle. (Lev. x. 1 — 11.) 

Elehentabt and Gekekal Qossnoivs. 

255. How was Moses employed daring his first forty days' absence on 
the mounf? 

256. What took place in the camp at that time? Relate the par- 
ticulan of this transaction. 

257. Describe the conduct of Moses on this occasion. How did it 
socoeed? 

258. What occurred to Moses daring his second sojoom of forty 
days on the mount? 

259. What did God in token of His pardon of the people's sin ? 

260. At what time was the Tabernacle complete, so that its appointed 
services began? 

261. What was the first solemn act of Aaron after his consecration, 
and with what result ? 

262. Mention the sin of Nadab and Abihu, and their punishment. 

O 3 
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Additioital QuEsnoKB. 

268. What were possibly, according to the best interpretation, the 
views and intentions of the Israelites in the matter of the golden calf? 

264. What were the results of this act of idolatry? 

266. Bepeat Exodos xxxiv. 6, 7. 

266. Give the exact history of the Veil of Moaes. What ia its sym- 
bolical import? Read correctly Exodus xxxiv. 88. Bepeat and ex- 
plain 2 Cor. iii 18. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

Thb Thbocbagt. — CiYiL Laws. 

In order to a correct understanding of the Mosaic Institutes, 
in themselves and in their relation to each other, we must 
always bear in mind the fact that the constitution which Moses 
was commissioned to establish was, in the full and best sense of 
the expression, a Theocracy, — i. e. a ^yemment in which the 
Lord Himself was acknowledged as King, or Head of the whole 
body politic, to whom all persons, together with all civil offices, 
acts, and institutions, were directly subordinate. 

This Theocracy was engrafted on the patriarchal government, 
as modified by the growth of families into tribes ; which, how- 
ever, it did not destroy or supersede. As subjects of Jehovah, 
the Israelites were still divided into twelve tribes ; and, although 
one tribe was taken for the service of the sanctuary, still the 
number twelve was preserved by the division of the tribe of 
Joseph into two (Ephraim and Manasseh). The Subdivision of 
the tribes into leadmg families, which had abeady taken place, 
was likewise retained. So that, in the kingdom of Jehovan, the 
rulers of the tribes, and the elders or heads of houses, were 
the natural representatives of the people, forming a lower 
estate of the realm. During the life of Moses, certain sub- 
ordinate officers (Shoterim) ijso possessed such consideration 
that they are frequently mentioned together with the elders 
(heads of families) and princes (heads of tribes). (See Num. 
xi. 16. ; Deut. xvi. 18., xx. 6—9., xxix. 10., xxxi. 28.) In 
addition to these natural heads and representatives of the 
people, Moses appointed, as we have alreaay seen, for tiie better 
administration of justice, certain rulers of thousands, of 
hundreds, of fifties, and of tens, — with an appeal lying from 
*^ti lower of these officers to the higher, and ultimately to him- 
r, afterwards, to the High Priest. Every tribe accordingly 
led its judges, officers, heads of families, and prince or 
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chief ruler. The judges attended to the administration of 
justice. Tlie officers kept the genealogies and public archives.* 
To the heads of families, and the princes, belonged the general 
supermen of afiairs, with the oversight of judges and omcer8.f 
AaBembied together, these rulers formed the council, or dier, 
of the tribe. (Judges, xx. 12 — 14.) And when the rulers of 
all the tribes were convened they formed the great council, or 
general Diet, of the nation. 

But these parties formed only the executive power in the 
Btite ; they had nothing to do with sovereign and legislative 
authority. For this we must look to the Theocracy; the 
nature of which we now proceed more particularly to consider. 
Jehovah was the King or Head of the state, the fundamental 
lawofwhichwasobedienoe to this invisible sovereign. The Lord, 
the Eternal Grod, maker of heaven and earth, is by oo means 
represented in the writings of Moses as a mere national Deity^ 
but He is distinctly set forth as ike national King of the Jews. 
This great King may be considered as having reared His palace, 
and luiving appointed the servants and ceremonies of His court, 
when He gave directions respecting the Tabernacle, the priests 
and Levites, the sacrifices, and other religious rites. The re- 
presentatives and officers of this Sovereign were those persons 
whom He raised up and commissioned for the declaration or 
execution of His will, as Moses, Joshua, the Judges, and the 
Frophets. Idolatry was high treason ; and the peculiar honour 
which the Almighty put upon the Israelites, when He took 
them as His own pKOople, involved the necessity of their 
careAd separation from all idolatrous nations, — a separation 
essential to the accomplishment of the sreat desisn of their 
selection, which was the preservation and propagation of true 
religion in the world. At the same time, not onl^ was the civil 
Itw engrafted on the moral, but the moral law itself was in« 
corporated in the laws of the realm. Canaan was the property 
^ tiie great theocratic King, which He delivered into the pos- 
Ksnon of the Israelites, on condition that they should give Him 
hack two-tenths. (1 Ghron. xxix. 15. ; Lev. xxvii. 30—38. ; 
Num. xviii. 21, 22. ; Deut. xii. 17—19., xiv. 22. 29., xxvi. 
12—15.) And not only did the Lord claim to be the King of 

* Whence, probably, are derived certain particulars of history not 
ibimd in the books of Moses. (1 Chron.iv. 21—23.89—45., v. 10. 19 
-22, vii 20—24.) 

t After the conqaest of Canaan all these magistrates were distributed 
lathe cities, with jurisdiction over the surrounding country. (DeuL xxv. 
^-S, xix. 12., xxti. 16., XXV. 7. 9.j Judges, viii. 14., ix. 8. 6., &c., 
xi.6.;lSam.viiL4., XVL4.) , 

«4' 
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the Israelites, but He caused them as it were to elect Him to ibis 
office. (Exod. xix. 4 — 8. comp. Judges viiL 23. ; 1 Sam. viii. 
7,, X. 18., xii. 1. ; 1 Chron. xxix. 23.) So that the Isradites 
were thus, as a nation, the covenant people of Jehovah; and it 
was distinctly understood that national prosperity or adversity 
would follow, in the way of reward or punishment, upon obe- 
dience or disobedience to His declared will. 

We may here pause to notice, in the words of Dr. Kalisch, the 
difference between this true Theocracy and others. *'The 
Israelites were not the only people who had a theocratical form 
of goyemment; the Egyptian kings also pretended to rule in 
the name and as the representatives of the gods, and so even at 
present the monarchs of Persia and Thibet. But these theo- 
cracies had, and have, no influence on the character and position 
of the people ; the monarchs assumed their presumptuous titles 
only to raise themselves and to degrade their nations. The 
heathen theocracies were, therefore, but other names for the 
most absolute despotism, and sources of the grossest abuse and 
the darkest superstition ; whilst the Hebrew Theocracy had an 
immediate ai^d ennobling influence upon the citizens, whom it 
elevated into the rank of priests, and who all enjoyed the same 
political and religious privileges. It consisted merely in the 
one elevating idea that God, mvisible, omniscient, and eternal, 
hovered over the people; that the king* was but the first 
servant of the Lord ; and that both the people and the king 
had to render account for all their deeds before His supreme 
tribunal. The Hebrew Theocracy was thus also widely different 
from a hierarchy, or government of priests, who had, constitu- 
tionally [i. e. in the Jewish constitution] no political power 
whatever. The tribe of Levi furnished merely the priests, not 
the judges and kings, nor even necessarily the prophets ; it was 
not in me exclusive possession of the knowledge of the Law, and 
could not therefore acquire any dangerous spiritual ascendence : 
it was, on the other hand, the on^ tribe which obtained no 
landed property, and it was thus deprived of the chief means of 

faining material influence. How different was all this in the 
igyptian caste of priests I " f 

We have already glanced at the fact that the fundamental 
laws of this Theocratic State were declared in the Ten Command- 
'ments, which contain the principles of religious and moral duty ; 
and that, in this instance, civil and moral laws were blended 

* The kings, when afterwards appointed, were only the viceroys of 
Jehovah. This will be considered in its proper place. 
t Commentary on £xodus xiz. 6. 
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together in one code. But this fact is one of great importance, 
and deserres roecial attention. 

It ifl in perfect keeping with the relation of Jehorah to the 
Israelites as their nationid Sovereign, that the moral law holds 
also the place of a civil institute ; and indeed these two posi- 
tions involve each other. But there is sometimes a confusion 
of thought on this subject ; and the reader will do well to attend 
to the following judicious observations of a recent writer, hy 
which that confusion, with many consequent errors, maj be 
avoided* ** The specific difference between the Mosaic law re> 
garded as a national constitution, and every other that is known 
to have existed, consists, not in its reli^ous character, taken by 
itself nor again in any peculiarity of its civil enactments, re- 
markable as some of these were, but in the complete fusion 
which it presented of civil and religious government. The 
mtem under which the Jews were placed was a visible, external 
Theocracy. When Grod took the people into covenant with 
Himself, Me became their Grod not only in a relipous, but in a 
nationid sense ; He became not only the object of their worship, 
but their King. The same Lawgiver framed both the civil and 
religious code of the nation ; we same volume of inspiration 
which instructed a Jew in his duty towards his Maker, contained 
also the charter of his national privileges. Moreover, God not 
only delivered to the nation the law by which it was to be 

g>vemed, but charged Himself with the administration of that 
w ; executing its sanctions of reward and punishment by an 
immediate exercise of almishty power. These sanctions, as 
expressed in the books of Moses, were exclusively temporaL 
The religion, therefore, of the pious Jew was not only a re- 
ligions, but a national, sentiment; it was loyalty as well as 
religion. To worship other eods besides Jehovah, was not only 
a sin, but a crime ; a crime Teesa niajestatis^ or of a treasonable 
character, and as such visited with death. The ideas expressed 
by the terms sin and crime *, between which human legislators 
know so well how to distinguish, were, under the Jewish polity, 

peifectly interchangeable In ordinary political 

I^slation, the insertion of the moral law is obviously out of 
place, and is never attempted ; but the Divine Lawgiver of the 

* It may be well to point out to the yonnger readers of this History the 
difference whicl^ subsiBts between the three t^rms, siv, crdie, and vies, 
^m, as sach, is an offence against God ; erm€ is an offence against society ; 
tiee is a personal fault, an injury of one's self. Now crimes and vices are 
contniv to the Divine law ; and, therefore, although it is not trae that 
every sm is a crime or vice, or that every vice is a crime, or every crime 
t Tice, yet it is troe that every crime and every vice is a sin. 
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Jews entertained ulterior purposes, and the national constitution 
of the Jews was, in this as in other instances, framed in re- 
ference, and subordination, to the one great object of preparing 
the way for the advent of the Saviour." • 

We have already seen that, under the Mosaic code, idolatry 
was regarded in the light of treason ; and, on the same prin- 
ciple, blasphemy, false prophecy, profanation of the Sabbath, 
and witchcraft were made capital offences; while eyea dis- 
respect towards elders, judges, and parents was visited with 
severe punishment, because these superiors were regarded as 
being, to a certain extent, representatives of God. £i fact, as 
it has been well observed, under the Jewish constitution every 
law, however unimportant in appearance, assumes the dignity 
of a precept commanded by the Eternal King, and its trans- 
gression is a violation of His sovereignty. 

The Mosaic laws between man and man are directly founded 
on the principle ** Thou shalt kve thy neighbour as thyself," a 
principle subordinate only to that of the supreme love of 
God, from which it flows. Hence the laws for security of pro- 

Eerty, and especially those for the safety of the person ; the 
f osaic code treating offences against property with greater cle- 
mency than some other codes, but visiting offences against the 
person with more severity. Hence also the laws against private 
revenge. (Lev. zix. 18.; see also, concerning strangers. Lev. 
xix. 34., and concerning enemies, Exod. xxiiL 4, 5.) Death 
for wilful murder was solemnly enacted (Exod. xxi. 14.) ; bat 
a provision was made for the protection of unintentional homi- 
cide by the appointment of six cities of refuge, namely, Kedesh, 
Shechem, and Hebron on the one side of the Jordan, and Bezer, 
Bamoth, and Grolan on the other. (Josh. xx. 7, 8.) Some one 
of these cities was within easy reach from any part of the coun- 
try ; the roads leading to them were kept in good repair ; and 
way-marks directed the traveller at every point where he was 
liable to mistake his road.f Many provisions were made against 
unchastity and impurity ; against cruelty towards animals (Lev. 
xvii. 13, 14.); against disobedience to parents or magistrates 
(Deut. xvii. 12., xxi. 18 — 21.) ; in favour of the poor (Deut. 
XV. 7 — 11., xxiv. lO.t Lev. 25.); for the protection of day- 
labourers (Lev. xix. 13.; Deut. xxiv. 14, 15.; comp. Matt 
XX. 8.; Jer. xxii. 13.; James v. 4.); and in favour of poor 

* Litton't Bampton Lectures, Lect i. 6. 

t Such being the general nature of this institution, and such the 
several circumstances connected with it, the whole well claims to be re- 
garded as a lively emblem of ChiiBt, the tme Refuge of the souL 
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gleaners after the harvest in a rich man's field. CDeuL xxiv 
19— 21. ; Ley. jdx. 9, 10., xxiii. 22.) ^ 

The civil law delivered to Moses, and by him prescribed to 
the people, was complete ; it was adapted to its purpose and to the 
wants of the people, without alteration or addition, from age to 
age. Hence amongst the Jews there was no conthiuous legis- 
lation, and therefore no legislative body, — no machinery for 
legislation, for the abrogation of old laws or the making of new 
ones, as among other people ; there was only an executive for 
the perpetual application of laws once enacted. In this respect 
the Jewish constitution was unique; and this unlikeness to 
other institutions, if duly examined, will be found to constitute 
one mark of its Divine origin. 

Elsxentabt and General QuBsnoirs. 

S67. Describe the Jewish Theocracy in genenL 

268. What was its fundamental law? 

269. What principle lay at the root of the Mosaic Uws between man 
ud man? 

270. Name the cities of reftige. 

271. Describe their use; and give some particiUars concerning the 
way of access to them. How do they appear as an emblem of Chzut ? 

Additional Questions. 

272. Describe, more particularly, the features of the Theocracy. 

273. What relation did the Jewish Theocracy bear to the patriarchal 
and tribal, constitutions? ' 

274. State some points of difference between the true Theocracy of the 
Jews, and false heathen theocracies. 

275. How did this Theocracy differ from a hierarchy? 

276. Explain the principle on which the moral and civil laws are 
blended together in the Mosaic code. 

277. Point out the difference between sin, crime, and vice. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



The REitATioirs ani> Office of the Mosaic Ritcal. ^Ixs 

Chasactbb, as Stmboucal and Ttpical. 

(Exod. XX.— xl.— Leviticus.) 

Ws have already seen that, according to the spirit of the Mo- 
saic institutions, the whole course of Jewish life was regarded 
IS subsisting under the provisions of a national covenant ; a 
covenant which had involved a voluntary compact, on the part 
of the people, with Jehovah as their, sovereign and lawgiver ; 
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while, on ihe part of God, this relationship was not onlj Tolon- 
tarj, but was set forth as an act of free favour, following upon 
the original act of grace in His choice of Abraham and his pos- 
terity as a people peculiarly His own, and upon the wonderful 
preservation or the Israelites, including a course of miraculous 
deliverances, by which Jehovah manifested Himself as their 
Almighty friend and benefactor. On these acts of spedal 
favour, combined with a declaration of His authority aa the 
Supreme Beine, Creator of heaven and earth, the Lord founded 
His claims of loving and dutiful obedience on the part of Wa 
chosen people, to the honour of His holy name. The Israelites 
were commissioned to receive the progressive revelation of His 
will, and to develope the religious life, or a life of intelligent 
faith and godliness, in contradistinction to the corrupt life of 
the idolaters by whom they were surrounded, so as to become 
a good seed, or leaven, among the nations, and eventually to 
be the means of establishing the kingdom of God throughout 
the world. They were appointed to be themselves trained up 
in the knowledge and love of God, to receive perpetually in- 
creasing light, and at last to give a spiritual reception and wel- 
come to we Messiah (who should be the seed of Abraham 
according to the flesh), and to be the instruments of propagating 
the message and power of the Grospel among all nations. 

The Moral Law,* as we have seen, penetrates, and is incor- 
porated with, the body of social and civil laws which Moses was 
commissioned to promul^te ; and with these again is mixed up 
an elaborate system of rites and ceremonies for the r^pulation 
of public worship, and of that which may be termed the out- 
ward form of the religious life. And it is obvious that one 
immediate end of the Mosaic ritual was to assist in maintaining 
the relation of Israel to Jehovah as their covenant Ghod and 
their national Sovereign, and to develope this relation in its con- 
sequences and restdts. It was also a part of its design to pre- 
serve the people from injurious contact with heathen nations, 
holy to4he Lord. 

This subject demands close attention: and especially we 
must carefully observe the place which the Decalogue occupies 
in the Mosaic system, and tne relation in which it stands to the 
ritual, or body of Jewish rites and ceremonies. The Decalogue 
then, (the Ten Words, Ten Commandments,) does not form 
the basis of the covenant, which, as has already appeared 
throughout the course of history, was founded on the Divine 
promise, and the spirit of which was love; — but it was super- 
added to this covenant, or, as it were, wit>ught into its texture, 
—as a directory or rule of life, and as a restraint upon those 
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ains into wbioh, contrary to the spirit of the coYenanti the Is* 
neiiteswere prone to fall, — and hence, again, aa a means of 
conTincmg them of guilt, and teaching them rightlj to ralue 
those ceremonial institutions which were established for the 
STmboIical remoyal of guilt, — while at the same time it might 
serye to disclose to them the fact that these institutions were 
insufficient for the real removal of guilt, and that, if something 
else besides personal repentance were needful for the procur- 
ing of acceptance with God, it must be something better than 
the blood of animals, or anj outward ordinance whatever. 
And thns, in short, it prepared the mind and heart for Christ. 
'*Il>e law," sajsFairbaim, '* perfect in its character, and perpe* 
toalin its obligation, formed the groundwork of all the symbo- 
lical serrices fSlterwards imposed; as was clearly indicated by 
the place chosen for its settled position. For, as the centre of 
all Judaism was the Tabernacle, so the centre of this again was 
the Law; the ark, which stood enshrined in the Most Holy 
Place, being made for the sole purpose of keeping the two 
Tables of the Covenant. So that the reflection could hardly 
fail to force itself on all but the most carnal and unthinking ol 
the worshippers, that the observance of this law was the great 
end of the religion then established. Nor tould anj other use 
he imagined, of the strictly relisious rites and institutions, 
vhich so manifestly pointed to this Liw as their common ground 
sod centre, than — either to assist as means in preserving alive 
the knowledge of its principles, and promoting their observance, 
—or as remedies to provide against the evils naturally arising 
^m its neglect and violation. But these remedies were ob* 
TioQslj inadequate, and ought to have been so regarded. "For 
what jnst comparison could be made between the forfeited life 
of an accountable being and the blood of an irrational victim ? 
or between the defilements of a polluted conscience, and the ex- 
ternal washings of the outward man ? Surely, the enlightened 
<^nscience must have felt the need of something greatly more 
viluahle to compensate for the evil done by sin, and must have 
ieen in the existing means of purification only the temporary 
^bstitntes of better things to come.** Such was the design of 
the whole law, moral and ceremonial, under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation. But tlds design was frustrated by those who rested in the 
outward ordinances, perversely regarding the observance of them 
tt the ground of their acceptance with God, and overlooking 
^ &ct that the covenant was founded on the Divine promise, 
'hich, bong met by faith, would tend to produce its own 
pnt, the spirit of love, in the believer. The condition of those 
heEevers, und^ the Mosaic dispensation, if compared with that 
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of belieyers under the Christian economy, was a state of c(mi- 
parative restraint and bondage; but then it was ^^ not the bond- 
age of slaves and mercenaries, which belonged only to the 
carnal, as opposed t6 the believing, portion of the Church, 
but the bondage of those who, though free-bom children, are 
still in nonage, and must be kept under the restraint and dis- 
cipline of an external law." — Such then was the moral law as 
E reclaimed in the Ten Commandments, in itself, and in its re- 
itions to the covenant promise, and to the Mosaic rituaL In 
itself it was a perfect summary of duty towards Grod and 
towards man ; in its relation to the covenant promise, and as 
itself formins a part of the Mosaic covenant, it was supple- 
mental ; and m its relation to the Mosaic ritual, it was partl;jr the 
subject of its symbolical teaching, and partly that for failure 
in regard to which the ceremonies provided a symb<^cai 
remedy, while they left the intelligent and pious worshipper 
to look forward to a more effectual remedy yet to be disclosed. 
Concerning the relation, or at least the outward resemblance, 
of certain Mosaic ceremonies to those which were practised, with 
a widely different meaning, by some of the surrounding nations, 
the following remarks of a modern Jewish writer are worthy of 
regard. "In the Mosaic institutions, we must clearly distin- 
guish between the external symbolical form and their internal 
character. It is true, the former frequently coincides with 
that of pagan religions ; and this was natural, from the course 
of the universal development of mankind, and from the condi- 
tion of the Hebrew nation in particular. The vocation of the 
people Q^f Israel did not imply a transplanting from the soil of 
its time into another later period ; not a magical and miraculous 
uprooting from every connection with the world and with 
nature ; no leap 0¥er the stages of development inherent in the 
nature of the human race ; but a training of the people, which 
yet was entirely to remain a nation of its own time, and which 
was subject to the general laws of human progress. Perfectly 
different is the relation in which the internal character of the 
Mosaic rites stands to those of heathen antiquity. Paganism 
is natural religion, deification of nature in its whole extent ; its 
basis is pantheism. If the idea of the unity of the Deity some- 
times breaks through as a dim and vague notion, it implies no 
personal Being with self-consciousness and self-activity, but 
something impersonal; it soon dissolves itself again into an 
infinite multiplicity of gods, the mere personification of the 
various powers of nature. Above all moral government stands 
the necessity of nature, the Fate to which gods and men must 
bend : the highest moral perfection at which man can arrive is 
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the completest resignation under the iron rule of neceasity; the 
barren, gloomj virtue of the Stoic is the culminating point of 
heathen ethics ; a passive identification with Fate, or the natural 
course of eyents, is the ideal of a pagan sage. But the God of 
Israel is alsolutelj 0fi6 ; spiritual, perfectlj and thoroughly per- 
sonal, DO abstract notion, but a concrete Being, as evidently 
ezist/ng as the human soul which He has bestowed. . . • 
He is not identical with the world; He is its framer: the uni- 
verse is subjected to Him, and obeys His will ; it is merely 
ordained to proclaim His might and His glory ; it is a witness 
of His omnipotence, but not the entire emanation of Hb power. 
He has created the world, and has thereby lost no particle of 
His boundless might ; He pervades the uniyerse, and His spirit 
is jet one and undivided. He covers Himself with light as with 
agarment, and stretches out the heavens like a curtain. But even 
i( the heavens vanish away like smoke, and the earth decays 
like a garment., His glory will exist through all eternity.*** 

As to the inward character or meaning of the Mosaic ritual, 
it can only be rightly regarded as tymbolical and typical ; sym- 
bolical, i. e. representative of some present truth or spiritual 
railitj ; and typical, i. e. prophetically symbolical, foreshadow- 
ing some future truth or fact, not to be apprehended without 
deep insight, or even destined to await some further revelation, 
or some onward progress of events, in order to its complete de- 
velopment. Let this distinction between a symbol and a type« 
uid the relation of the type to the symbol, be carefuUy observed; 
for Uiere has been much confusion of thought on this subject, 
leading to many mistakes. *' In so far as the institutions of the 
Mosaic dispensation were typical, they carried a reference, of 
course, to the dispensation of the Gospel, they were prophetic 
Bjmbols of better things to come. But this evidently presup- 
poses and implies that, in another and a more inimediate respect, 
^ey were symbols, forming, as they did, the component parts 
of ui existing worship. They were simply, in their own nature, 
religious symbols, that is, outward representations of divine 
^ihs, belonging to the religion with which they were con- 
nected ; and only from being this could they become, in their 
prospective reference, prophdic symbols of what was afterwards 
to appear in the Gospel. . . . There, therefore, in that 
fundamental, internal harmony and agreement, we are to seek 
^^ the resemblance which constituted the relation between 
type and antitype. So that the symbolical institutions of Moses 

* KaUieh, Commentary on Exodm, 12. The same views are forcibly 
sUtedinBihr's^ym^/a. 
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sball appear, when properly understood, as manifestations of 
Christ's truth in a lower and earlier sta^e of existence, the 
curiously wroyght bud, which contained within its sacred folds 
every essential principle and relation which was afterwards to 
expand, in the work and kingdom of Christ, into full blossom 
ana fruitfulness. . . . The ascription of a typical or Gros- 

Eel reference to the transactions and symbols of Old Testament 
istory, proceeds, when properly understood, on the ground, 
not of a double sense, but of such a connection existing between 
the earlier and later dispensations of (xod, that the ideas or 
principles brought out in these events and institutions on the 
floor of carnal and earthly things were designed, while still 
retaining the same sense, and only viewed in that sense, as pro- 
phetic intimations of the future purposes of Heaven, to point 
to other things of a spiritual and heavenly nature, in which a far 
higher development was to be given to the same ideas and prin- 
ciples." In short, ^ the typical is not a different or a higher 
sense, but a different or higher application of the same sense.** 
'* On the limited scale of eartlkly and perishable things, in 
the construction of a material Tabernacle, and the performance 
of bodily services connected with it, there was a plain and sen- 
sible exhibition of those truths and principles, which were in 
the fulness of time to be developed on the grand scale of a 
world's redemption from sin and hell by* the prevailing media- 
tion of Christ. In that pre-arranged, thougn limited and im- 
perfect, exhibition of the fundamental ideas and relations of the 
Grospel, stands the real nature of its typical character.** ^ Just 
as the chUd is prepared for apprehending the outlines and pro- 
portions of the globe by seeing them traced before him on maps 
of a few spans long, or, as in learning the properties of figures, 
which his eye can take in at a glance, he oecomes familiar with 
the laws and principles which regulate the movements of the 
material universe, so the church of the Old Testament, in han- 
dling the fleshly ritual of Moses, had her mind familiarised to the 
elements of all Divine truths and wisdom ; the great Unes and 
features of God*s everlasting kingdom were there presented in 
a form which could be grasped by the hand, on a scale of things 
which could be scanned by the eye of a spiritual babe ; and with 
every essential principle and idea he had already imbibed, only 
transferred from things fleshly and temporal to things heavenly 
and eternal, he might have bSen translated into the kingdom of 
God's dear Son. Thus were the members of the Jewish church 
under the rudiments of the world ; receiving, as from the hand 
of a schoolmaster, and in reference to objects easily known and 
understood, that elementary instruction, that acquaintance with 
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first truths and principleB, which miffht best prepare them for 
appreheDdiDff the subhme realities otthe Gospel. 

The spphcation of these principles to tne details of the 
Mosaic ritual will be seen as we proceed. Onl j here let it be ob- 
served, in the language of the same author, that ** the existence 
and meaniDg of particular types are to be ascertained, not from the 
light possessed by the ancient worshippers oonceminff their 
prospectiTe fulfilment, but from the llscht thrown on them bj 
the great truths and realities of the Gospel.** ** It may well be 
doubted, if, in the case even of the most favoured worshippers, 
the mere symbolical institutions of worship could be any further 
Krriceable, as means of instruction, than that through them 
vere continually brought out, and impressed upon the mind, 
certain great ideas and principles respecting the condition of 
i&an, sin and holiness, the purposes and character of God, as 
connected with the final deliverance and well-being of His 
people. Believers must have felt that the ideas and principles 
u question were but feeblj|r and inadequately provided for in the 
outward and carnal services of the worship then established, 
and most consequently have expected a much.loflier exhibition 
of them m the age to come, — thoush by what precise objects 
ud events they could not properly understand, at least not 
till prophecv had uttered some of its more lucid and circum- 
Btantial predictions.** ** It was only with the commencement of 
the Gospel that the clear light began to shine upon the church, 
udthat the lonff-concealed mystery of Grod was made manifest; 
the things which concerned the work of salvation having been 
^therto wrapped in comparative darkness, and scarcely so 
much as entering into the imagination of men in their proper 
greatness and magnitude. (1 «John ii. 8.; Rom. xvL 25, 26.; 
Col. L 27. ; 1 Cor. ii. 7 — .10.) Hence the most important and 
P^OQs ordinances before the coming of Christ were only as 
|{^W8 of the sublime and living realities presented in the 
^^l (061. ii. 17. ; Heb. viii. 5.) ; and the most eminent in spi- 
ntuai l^ht and privil^es before, were inferior to the compara- 
tivelj little, and less' distinguished, members of Christ's kiog- 
Qom. (Mat xi. 11.) The Messiah himself is the b^inning and 
the end, the heart and centre, of the whole scheme of (jod for 
^ salvation of man ; the glorious object fur whose coming every 
^ child of God waited and longed, — to whose person, work, 
^ kingdom all the prophets gave witness, — aud on the 
ground of whose prevainng mediation, foreseen and calculated 
^ aU forgiveness of sin and g^fts of grace had from the first 
V'^^^^^ttded. In Christ, therefore, and the thin^ pf His salvation, 
^ery principle and purpose of the Divine mind respecting the 
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people of God terminates and is made perfect: these may be 
said to be the highest, and indeed the only, good for sinful men, 
because on them, from first to last, everything is made to 
depend ; and as all that concerns a fallen world dates from 
the fktal transgression of Adam, so all that concerns a restored 
world has at once its rise and consummation in the perfect 
work of Christ, the second Adam.* 

It can scarcely need to be observed that the ceremonies, 
which were as symbols faintly representing Gospel truth, or as 
types foreshadowing the coming of Chrbt, were designed to 
cease, when that &>spel was full;^ nrocliumed testifying of 
Christ already come. ** Before Messiah s coming the ceremonies 
were as the swaddling bands in which He was wrapped ; but 
after it they resembled the linen clothes which He left in the 
grave. Christ was in the one, not in the other.** f 

Eleuehtabt and General Questions. 

278. The Mosaic ceremonies were aymboiSf or representationa, »- of 
what? 

279. The^ are aUo to be regarded as type$, i. e. prophetic symbola^ signs 
foreshadowmg things future. As such, to whom and to what do they 
point? 

280. Who is it that, in His person and work, forms the great substance 
and centre of Divine Revelation ? 

281. Repeat CoL ii. 17. ; Heb. viii. 5. ; Mat. xL 11. 

282. Repeat also 1 John ii. 8. ; Rom. xvi. 25, 26. ; Col. L 27. ; 1 Cor. 
ii. 7-10. 

ADDinONAI. QUESnONS. 

283. What pecaliar relation did it please God to eatablidi between 
Himself and the Israelites as a nation ? 

284. What was the foundation* or basis, of this Covenant? 
286. What was its design ? 

286. In this Covenant, what place must we assign to the Decalogue or 
Ten Commandments? 

287. What ends were proposed by the Mosaic Ritual, or body of 
rites and ceremonies? 

288. Describe the relations of that Ritual to the Moral Law. 

289. Compare the condition of enlightened and pious believers under 
the Mosaic economy with that of faithM Christians. 

290. State the essential difference between the Mosaic ceremonies and 
those heathen rites which most nearly resemble them. 

291. Describe the Mosaic ceremonies as to their inward character or 
significance. 

* On this whole subject, see Fairbairn's Typcdogy of Scripture (to which 
this chapter and some of the following are largely indebted) $ and 
Litton's JBan^pton Lectures, on the Mbaaic JDi^xtufUion contidered <u iUro* 
duotory to Chruttanity^ 

t Bdl on tkt Qmenants, quoted by Fairbairn. 
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S9SL Whatdo joa mean when yon aay that these ritaa were lymbo* 
fical? 

295. Hov, and to whonii are they typical ? 

294. When we speak of them as typical, do we ascribe to them, 
stiietly speakings a doable sense? 

2915. How did the state of the Jews mider the law resemble a state of 
childhood? 

296. How far is it likely that what we may now call particular types 
were capable of being unaerstood as such by the ancient Jews ? 



CHAPTER XVni. 

Mosaic Bitual. — The Tabbbnaclb. 

(Exodus zzzTi.— xL 

Orb piftce wait set apart as exclusively sacred for theliegitimate 
eeLebration of the Mosaic ceremonial worship. This was thb 
Tabbbhacxs (i. e. dwelling, habitation = house, Deut. xxiii. 
18. ; Josh. ix. 23. ; Judges xviii. 31.)— the Tabernacle of Testi- 
monjor of Witness (i. e. of the two Tables of the Law, which bore 
testimony to the will and holiness of God, and therefore abo to the 
sinfiilness of the people), — the Tabernacle of Meeting (i. e. of 
communion between God and the people). This Tabernacle stood 
in the midst of the people ; it contuned no image, or represent- 
ation of the Deit^, but only a spot peculiar^ sacrea to the 
manifestation of His presence and the declaration of His will ; in 
which Most Holy place stood the ark, containing the Tables of 
the Law, and covered with the Mercy Seat, the throne of the 
mercifiil Jehovah. This Tabernacle was afterwards succeeded 
by the Temple ; which was constructed on the same divinely 
tppointed pian, and bore the same relation to the houses of the 
/ew8 in Canaan as that which the Tabernacle bore to their, 
tents in the wilderness. 
As a tyrnbol^ the Tabernacle (or Temple) may be re- 

ded as representing the presence of the One, invisible, holy 
, and that communion between Him and His people which, 
in its prescribed use, it was adapted really to be a means of 
maintaining. As a visible sacred structure, standing in the 
midst of the Israelites, it was, doubtless, a great aid to their 
weak and imperfect apprehension of the spiritual existence and 
presence of tne ^ost High ; while the Tables of the Law, en- 
shrined in its innermost recess, ma^have assisted in promoting a 

H 2 
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right moral dispontion and feeling on ihe part of the worship- 
pers, and, at Uie same time, the Mercj Seat may have en- 
courased the penitent with the hope of pardon.* As a ^/>e, it 
is doubtless to be conudered as foreshadowing Christ, — incar- 
nate Deitj, ** God manifest in the flesh,** reconciling man tc 
Himself; Christ, in whom "dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily,** when He came and " dwelt (i. e. tabernacled) 
amonff us. (1 Tim. iii. 16. ; CoL ii. 9. ; John i. 14.; see also 
John iL 19.) Hence it becomes also a type of the church, or 
body of true believers, who are the Temple of the living God, 
(See I Tim. iii. 15. ; Eph. ii. 22, 23. ; 1 Cor. iii. 9. ; vi. 19. ; 
£ph. iii. 17. ; 1 Peter ii. 6, 6.) This typical significance of the 
Tabemade is heightened when we remember that it was con- 
secrated with the anointing oil, emblematic of the Holy Spirit. 
(See Acts z. 38.; 2 Cor. i. 20. ; 1 John ii. 20.) 

The following are the details of the sacred structure, accord- 
ingto the pattern shown to Moses in the Mount. 

The Tabernacle was surrounded by an oblong rectangular 
open space, lying from east to west, about 150 feet Jong by 76 
broad. This space, Thb Court of the Tabsbnaci^b, was 
enclosed by curtains suspended from silver rods, whicdi rested 
on silver hooks attached to the capitals or pillars of posts ot 
acacia wood. These pillars were seven and a half feet high ; 
they were furnished at the bottom with brazen sockets, and 
\^^^ capitals overlaid with silver. They were fifty-six in 
?w°*f^^' "ameljjr, ten at each end (eastern and western) and 
twenty at each side (northern and southern), the comer pillars 
fh« f co'mted double. The entrance, thirty feet broad, was at 
wL g*"®^" end, between the four middle pillars, from which 
with fit^ -^ a rich curtain of fine twined linen, embroidered , 
left thiSi'^ ^^ blue, red, and crimson, which, when drawn upi , 

xxxviii. I^fn?* ^^' ^"?^8* ^^ ^^ (^»od- *^^- ^—^^-^ I 

About th "^^ *^*^ court all Israelites had access, 

an altar nn!L ®®^^e of the court, opposite the entrance, stood 
> commonly called The Bbazbn Altab, or Ai.tab of I 



terv/??'^ Che mLJ*'*^'^«l- ... The utensils of the Ho)/ «^ 
» t^ ^ "f^^^^n^S^^ symbolise] the descending of God to man; 

• ^-''n<r«rfJSL'^5^»^^y '«P'«»«°*» **»« mutual love of God 
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BuKFT OFFSBiirGS. Tbis was a hoUow Teasel, made of acacia 
wood overlaid with brass, five cubits* long, five broad, and three 
high The upper part (if not the whole) of this vesselt or 
chest, was filled witn earth, and covered with a brazen grate^ 
OD which the fire was kindled-f The comers terminated at the 
Qpper part, in four square projections, called the horns of the 
altar. At the four corners of the altar were four rings of brass, 
through which were passed two poles or staves of acacia wood, 
OTerlfud with brass, which were emploved for transport. Some 
suppose that there was an ascent to the altar, consisting of an 
iodined plane on the south side,, 'made of earth ; but others 
think that the officiating priests stood on the ground. (Exod. 
xxvii. 1—8. ; xxxviii. 1—7. 20, 23.) For the service of the 
sitar were provided pots or urns for removinff the ashes, fir^ 
shovels, basins, and three-prons^ flesh-hooks, all of brass. 
(Exod. zxxvii. 3. ; xxxviii. 3.) This altar, being appropriated 
to the ofiering of victims slun in sacrifice, was symdo&sof of the 
to friendly meeting of the mierciful GUxl with sinful, penitent, 
nuui. And accordingly, in its highest meaning, it was typical 
of reconciliation as effected by the blood of Chnst. 

Between the Altar and the Tabernacle (perhaps not quite in a 
straight line, but a little on the south) stood a Bbazen L avbs, or 
Isige (probably round) basin, in which the priests washed their 
^ds and their feet when they were about jto ofiiciate. It 
rested on a brazen base. This Laver was constructed of the 
metal contained in brazen mirrors, presented for this purpose 
^ the women who assembled at the door of the Tabernacle. 
(Exod. XXX. 18, 40. ; xxxviii. 8.) It can hardly be doubted 
that the ancient Israelites regarded the act of washing in this 
basin as gymbolical of moral purity or holiness ; and we may 
pcrtainly contemplate it as typical of the purifying or sanctify- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit (Exod. xxx. 20. ; Ps. xxvi. 6. ; 
Heb. X. 22. ; Eph. v. 26. ; lltus iiL 5.) 

Theposition of the Tabernacle was, perhai)S, at the extreme west 
end of the court ; but Josephus says that it was in the middle ; 
while Fhilo describes it as at an equal distance of twenty cubits 

* The cnlnt, of six palms or hand-breadths m 1 foot 9-888 inches, i. e. 
MtriySS inches: so that 5 cubits ^abont 9 feet; 8 cabits » about 6^ 
fcct' 

\ OOxenrise thus described : <* This altar had a border, and under it a 
grate of netwoik of brass, — according to some, to serve as a kind of bench 
or step for the officiating priests, — according to others, more probably in 
^«t to receive whatever might fall firom the altar, and, as the network 
Bught have been very dose, coals or wood were canght by it, and ashes 
only fell throngh." — Kauscb, on Exod, xxv. 

B 8 
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from the north, south, and west 8ide8,leaTuig a space of fifty cubits 
between the eastern side of the court and the entrance of the 
sacred structure (50 + 80 + 20 = 100). The Tabernacle was 
a tent, of oblong rectaEmlar shape, corresponding to that of 
the court, and placed in we same direction, namely, from east to 
west. It was thirty cubits long (east to west), ten cubits 
broad (north to south), and ten cubits high. Each of the 
northern and southern sides consisted of twenty planks or 
boards of acacia wood, and the western side or end of eight ^ ; 
each board was ten cubits long, and one cubit and a half broad, 
plated with gold, and fumUhed at the bottom part with two 
silver tenons for insertion into two corresponding sockets or 
mortises in square silver blocks, which served as bases or pedes- 
tals. At the eastern side or end was the entrance, covered 
with a curtain of fine twined linen (byssus), on which figures 
were embroidered in 'blue, red, and crimson (wool). This cur- 
tain was supported by five pillars, to which it was fastened by 
golden nails. The boards which formed the sides were held 
together by five bars of wood overlaid with gold running along 
each side, through golden rings attached to each boani. Of 
these bars the middle one alone extended the whole length of 
the side, the two upper and two lower being shorter. (Gxod. 
xxvi. 26—37.) 

This sacred tent was lined and protected by four coverings. Of 
these coverings the innermost (hanging icithin the boards, and 
forming the Iming, or interior drapery of the t-ent) consisted of 
ten carpets or curtains of fine twined white linen (byssus), em- 
broidered with figures of cherubim m blue, red, and crimson 
(wool), hanging down on the north and south sides to a distance 
of about two feet from the ground, and on the western side or end 
to a distance of only about four or five inches. The next cover<^ 
ing, or the first on the outside of the boards, consisted of cloth 
of (probably Angora) goats* hair, a material such as usually forms 
the external covering of Arabian tents ; this covering hung down 

* But these eight boards of a cubit and a half each would coTer a 
breadth of twelve cubits instead of ten, which was the breadth of the in- 
terior of the Tabernacle. ** It is therefore added, that * six boards should 
be made for the side westward, and other two for the comers of the Taber- 
nacle ; in the two sides they shall be double, beneath and above and at the 
two comers.' (Exod. xxvi. 22—24.) From this obscure passage^ it ap- 
pears, in our opinion, that each board was half a cubit thick, so that six 
boards at the western end would completely close the tent from within 
(nine cubits, added to the one half cubit at each side, being the thickness 
of the boards at the nortiiem and southern wall) ; one half cubit breadUi 
is double at each comer, and one cubit stands over at each side." — Ea- 
uscn* on Exod, XXV. 
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almost dose to the ground on each of the two ndea, and at the 
west end it had a litde of its length resting on the ground. The 
third oovering was made of rams skins dyed red, and the fourth 
of (mhxpi) badgers' * skins. These coverings reached quite 
to ue bottom of the sides, and were fastened to the ground bv 
bnzen tent-pins, and (probably) by cords. ^Exod. xzvi. 1—14.) 
The interior of the Tabernacle was diyided into two com- 
psrtments of unequal length, — the first, or outer, called the 
fioLT Flagb, or Sanctuary, being twenty cubits long,— and 
the second, or inner, called the Most Hoi<t Flacb, or Holy of 
Holies, in length ten cubits. These two compartments were 
Kpanted from each other by a linen curtain or veil richly em* 
Woidered in the way already described ; which was supported 
by four pillars of acacia wood overlaid with gold, restmg on 
sOyer sockets. Into the Holy Place none but the officiating 
priests were permitted to enter ; into the Most Holy, none but 
the High Priest^ once a year, on the great Day of Atonement. 
(Ezod. xxvL 31—33.; Lev. vii. 8, 9.; Heb. ix. 7.) This 
dirision of the Tabernacle into two compartments, one reserved 
for the peculiar residence of Jehovah, and the other accessible 
to those who were permitted to dwell as inmates in His house, 
is r^arded as having been symbolical, on the one hand, of the 
infinite and unapproachable majesty of Jehovah in himself, and, 
on the other, of His spiritual nearness and accessibility to His 
covenant people. At the same time the Most Holy Place sym- 
bolised what Grod was to His people, or what the^ were to be- 
liere concerning Him, while the Holy Place signihed what they 

tt to be and to do with reference to God. 
le Holy Place, or Sanctuary (twenty cubits long and ten 
%h), contained, on the north side, the Table of Shew-bread ; on 
tbe south (or south-west), the Golden Candlestick or Cande- 
l*hnun; and in the centre, i. e. between the table and the candle- 
stick, immediately before the veil, the Altar of Incense. 

'^JOt Cakdlbstick was a splendid piece of workmanship, of 
Pfu^ beaten gold, consisting of a main shaft or pillar, from each 
<Bde of which projected three stems or branches, rising to the 
i*oe height as the main shaft, ornamented with ciuyxes of 
*bnond flowers, apples or pomegranates, and blossoms, and sur- 

* Hie meaning of the Hebrew word tadiosh is obscure, and has been 
^ mbject of various conjectttres. The opinion of those who regard it 
tt deooting a colour is perhaps the most untenable. It is clearly the 
fune of Bome animal, which has been differently supposed to be the 
Mckal, boar, seal, pardale, weasel, &c. fiut Geaeniua has strongly defended 
^mwung given by our translators, badger. See more in Kalisch, on 
<£«nlxxT. 

h4 
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mounted, in common with the shofl, by a lamp. These seven 
lamps accordingly extended in a row along a part of the south 
side of the Tabernacle, from east to west. They were aupplied 
every evening with pure olive oil, and burnt all night (Esod. 
XXX. 8. ; Lev. xxiv. 3.) : Josephus says that three of them 
were kept burning durins the day (Ant. iii. 8, 3.). The di- 
mensions of the candlestick are not stated in the sacred text ; 
it has been supposed that the height and breadth were respect- 
ively a cubit and a half. To the Candlestick belonged 
snuffers, and fire-shovels or snuff-dishes, all of gold. The weight 
of the whole was a talent. (Exod. xxv. 31-— 40., xxvii. 20., 
xxxvii. 17 — ^24.; Lev. xxiv. 1—4.; Num. iv. 9.) This 
Candlestick is sometimes regarded as symbolical of the illumin- 
ation of the Holy Spirit, in the Church of Christ, and in tiie 
minds of individual believers, i.e. His enlightening power leading 
to the knowledge of all needful truth. But, according to the 
interpretation which represents the contents of the Hoty Place 
as typifying the works and services of Christ*s people, the 
Candlestick seems rather to point to them as ^' lights of the 
world,** causing their light to ^* shine before men** to the glorj 
of their heavenly Father. 

The Tablb of Shew-Bbbad, which stood on the north side 
of the Holy Place, was of acacia wood, overlaid with gold. It 
was a cubit and a half high, and its plate was two cubits long 
by one broad, being ornamented at the border with a wreal£ 
of wrought gold. The whole appears to have been surrounded 
with an ornamented cornice or enclosure ; and to the frame- 
work were attached rings for the insertion of staves or poles 
for transport. (Exod. xxv. 23—28., xxxvii. 10 — 16.) On this 
table Jay twelve unleavened loaves or cakes, made of the finest 
flour, arranged in two piles (or rows) of six each, on each of 
which frankmcense was burnt (either on the cakes themselves, 
or on vessels placed on the rows), denoting that they were con- 
secrated or ofiered to God. The Septuagint (Lev. xxiv. 7.) 
adds the mention of salt. These cakes were called Bread of 
the Face (or of the Presence), or, as we render it, Shew-bread, 
because it was' placed in the presence of the Lord ; and, some- 
times, Bread arranged in order, or the perpetual Bread (Lev. 
xxiv. 6, 7. ; 1 Chron. xxiiL 29.). Wine also was placed on this 
table ; and for the service of the whole were provided dishes, 
bowls, cans, and cups, all of gold. The shew-bread was always 
standing on the table ; but every sabbath-day the old cakes were 
taken off, replaced by new ones, and eaten by the priests in the 
Holy Place. (But see 1 Sam. xxi. 6—9., with Matt. xii. 1—8.) 
(Exod. xxv. 29, 30., xxxviL 10—16., xl. 4. 29. ; Lev. xxiv. 
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S — 9. ; Num. it. 7.) Some interpreters regard this table afl 
symbc^cal of friendship and communion #ithl7od« Such, how- 
ever, is the significance of the Tabernacle as a whole, and 
perhaps we may rather consider this portion of the sacred fur* 
niture as symbolising the rendering of faithful and constant 
obedience on the part of God's people, and especially as typify^ 
ing those fruits of righteousness which are to the praise of the 
glory of God by Jesus Christ ^The lesson taught in the 
ordinance of shew-bread," says Fairbaim, ^ speaks with a still 
loader yoice to the Christian than it could possibly do to the 
Jewish church ; as the gifts of grace conferred now are much 
larger than formerly, and the reyenue of glory which God 
JQsd^ expects to accrue firom them should alM> be proportion- 
ally increased." 

The AiiTAR op Incshsb, made, like the other yessels of the 
Tabernacle, of acacia wood, and oyerlaid with gold,^- of a square 
form, being one cubitlong, one broad, and two high, — ^was placed 
between the candlestick and the table, immediatdy before the 
yeiL In contradistinction to the Altar of Burnt Offerings 
or the Brazen Altar, it was called sometimes the Inner Altar, 
sometimes the Golden Altar. It was ornamented with a golden 
wreath, and provided with golden rings for the poles or staves 
used in removing it from place to place. On this altar in- 
cense was burnt every evening when the priests lighted the lamps, 
and every morning when they trimmed them. On the Day of 
Atonement, the high priest purified this altar by applyinjr some 
of the blood of the sin-ofienng to its horns, or four projecting 
comers. (Ezod. zkx. 1—10., xzxviL 25— 29.,xl. 5. 26.) The 
incense which was burnt on this altar, was an odoriferous com- 
pound of equal quantities of storax-gum, onycha (i. e. the nail* 
like covering of the shells of certain species of shell-fish, trochus 
and oonus), galbanum (i. e. the resin of the shrub stagonitis), and 
frankincense (the resin of a well-known prickly sl^ub, having 
leaves and fruit like those of the myrtle), together with salt. 
(Exod. XXX. 34, 35.) The offering of incense on this altar is 
clearly determined in Scripture as symbolical of prayer and 
derotion, or true spiritual feeling and desire (Ps. cxii. 2. ; Lev. 
i. 10. ; Rev. v. 8., viii. 3, 4.) ; and especially, since the coals on 
this altar were brought from the brazen altar of sacrifice, aa 
iypiad of constant, heartfelt prayer in the name of Christ, with 
reference to His work of atonement, and acceptable for His sake. 
If we regard the contents of the Holy Place as being in the 
highest sense typical of Chrbt, we then see in the candlestick^ 
Christ the light of the world ; in the shew-bread, Christ the 
bread of life, or rather, perhaps, the Lord our Righteousness ; 
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and in the altar of incense, Christ the great Intercessor, Christ 
by his mediation and intercession giving efficacy to the prayers 
of believers.* 

In the Most Holy Place, or Holy of Holies, was deposited thb 
Ark of the Covbnant (Ark of Testimony, Ark of the Lord}. 
This was an oblong chestof acacia-wood, plated within and without 
with pure gold, two cubits and a half long, one and a half broad, 
and one and a half high. It bad, doubtless, its own proper lid 
or cover ; and it was certainly ornamented with a golden border, 
encircling it like a wreath : on each side it had two rings for the 
staves, by means of which it was carried. This Ark was placed 
in the same direction as the Tabernacle and its Court, — length- 
wise from east to west ; the staves or poles being drawn out 
towards the east, so far at least as to touch the Veil. In the 
Ark were lodged the two Tables of the Law (Ezod. xxt. 
16, 21., xl. 20. ; Deut. x. 6.; 1 Kings, viiL 9. ; 2 Chron. v. ID f ) ; 
^—iner it was placed the Mercy- Seat (Capporeth) or Pro- 
pitiatory, made of pure gold, of dimensions corresponding to the 
top of the ark, so as exactly to cover it ; and on this Mercys Seat^ 
forming one whole with it, were two golden Cherubim (per- 
haps two winged human figures), one at each end, with their 
faces turned to each other, inclined a little down towards the 
Mercy- Seat, and their wings expanded over it. Some suppose 
that these figures were designed to symbolise the presence of 
God. But others regard them rather as the ideal visible creation, 

* *< It is not to be forgotten, however, that, viewing Christ as the head, 
the pattern, and the forerunner of His people, everything that was here 
«hadowed forth concerning them, is true, in a higher and pre-eminent 
sense, of Him, His prayers, His work of righteousness, and His exhibition 
of the light of divine truth and holiness, take precedence of all that in a 
like kind ever has been, or ever may be, presented by the members of His 
body. But, as Christ's whole undertaking is something nd generiB^ and 
chiefly to be viewed as the means of salvation and access to Heaven, 
provided by God for them, — as under this view it was already symbo- 
lised in the furniture and services of the Most Holy Place, — it is better 
and more agreeable to the design of the Tabernacle to consider the things 
belonging to the Holy Place as directly referring only to the works and 
services of Christ's people.'* — Fairbaibm's Typology of Scripture, Jtfbsoae 
Period, part iii. ch. vi. 

t In Heb. ix. 4., some expositors understand ** in the ark," as denoting 
** in and about the ark," or *' joined to and reckoned with the ark." But 
Ebrard maintains that.the pot of manna and Aaron's rod were originally 
deposited in the ark " before the Testimony," i. e. in front of the Tables of 
the Law ; and that 1 Kings viii. 9. points to the fact, that before the time 
of Solomon this portion of the contents of the ark had been taken oat of 
it (perhaps by the Philistines) ; so. that onfy the Tables of the Law were 
then found in it 
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represented as worshipping the inyisible Creator, " who dwelleth 
between the Cherubims.** Before the ark (as it is usually 
understood) were placed the urn or vase, containing the omer of 
manna (Ezod. xvi. 32 — 36.)f And Aaron's blooming rod 
(DeuL xxxi. 26.) ; and at its tide, the Book of the Law, or the 
five Books of Moses (Deut. xxxi. 26.)* This sacred apartment, 
and especially the ark, is considered as a symbol of tne Diyine 
Presence, — the seat and throne of the great Theocratic King,— 
the presence-chamber of Jehoyah. hi particular, the Mercy- 
Seat (oyer or upon the Testimony, Exod. xxx. 6. ; Lev. xyi. 13.) 
^ified the spiritual covering of sin by atonement or propitiation, 
being the effect of that sacrifice which was typified by the 
services of the Brazen Altar. ** The tables of the covenant,*' 
says Fairbaim, *' contained God's testimony, not simply for 
holiness in general, but for that in connection with His people** 
transgressions, — His testimony against them on account of sin ; 
and as they could not stand before it when thundered with 
terrific majesty in their ears from Mount Sinai, neither could 
they spiritually stand before the accusations It was constantly 
raising against them in the presence of God, in His Holy Place. 
A covering was therefore needed for them, between it, on the 
one himd, and Grod on the other, — but an atonement-covering. 
• . . The covering required must be a propitiatory, a place 
on which the holy eye of God may ever see the blood of re- 
oondliation; and the Most Holy Place, as designated from it, 
and deriving thenee its most essential characteristic, might fitly 
be called *uie house of the PropjtiatoTy,* or 'the atonement 
house.' (1 Ghron. xxviii. 11.)** The significance of the Cheru- 
bim, both here, and as embroidered on the Veil and .the 
Curtains, has been differently viewed by various expositors. 
Ihe following is Fairbaim* s interpretation of the symbolical 
impoit of these figures. ** Placed as they were, with their out* 
itietched wings rising aloft *and overshadowing the Mercy 
Seat, they gave to this the appearance of a glorious seat or 
throne, suited for the occupation or residence of God in thei 
sjmbolic cloud, as the King of Israel. That forms of created 
beings were made to surround the throne of Deity, and impart 
to it an appearance of becoming grandeur and majesty, this 
was simply an outward embodiment of the fact that God ever 
liiakes Himself known as the God of the living, of whom, not 
only have countless myriads been formed by His band, but at- 
tendant hosts also continually minbt^r around Him, and cele-^ 
brate His glory. And that the iparticular forms here used wer^ 
compound figures *, representations of ideal beings, and beings 

• Bat, as we have already seen, some perceive no reason for regarding 
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whoee component parts consisted of the highest kinds of life on 
earth in its different spheres, — ^man first and chiefly, and with 
him the ox, the lion, and the eagle, — this, again, denoted that 
the forms and manifestations of creature life, among whom and 
for whom Grod there revealed Himself, were not of heaven but 
of earth, — chiefly, indeed, and preeminently man, who, when 
the work of redemption is complete, and he is fitted to dwell in 
the most excellent glor^r of the Divine presence, shall be in- 
vested with the properties of what is still to him but an ideal 
perfection, and be made possessor of a yet higher nature, and 
stand in vet nearer fellowship with Grod, than he did in the 
paradise thatwas lost. But these new hopes of fallen humanity 
all centre in the work of reconciliation and love, shadowed 
forth upon the Mercy-Seat ; thither, therefore, must the faces 
of these ideal heirs of salvation ever look, and with outstretched 
wing hang around the glorious scene, as in wondering expecta- 
tion of the things now proceeding in connection with it, and 
hereafter to be revealed. So that Grod sitting between the 
Cherubim, is Grod revealing Himself as on a throne of grace, in 
mingled majesty and love, for the recoverv of His fallen family 
on earth, and their final elevation to the highest region of life, 
and blessedness, and glory." * 



The history of ihe Tabernacle is thus briefly traced by Dr. 
Ealisch : — ** During the journeys of the Israelites, its various 
parts and utensils were carefully wrapped up and carried by the 
Levites (Num. iv.), who erected it agam when the Israelites en- 
camped. In the time of Joshua it was brought to Shiloh (Josh, 
xviii. 1. 19 — 51.), where it remained during the whole period 
of the Judges, and where annuallv the great national festivals 
were celebrated : it was considered as the only legitimate^aano- 
tuary (Josh. xxii. ; Judges xviii. 31., xxi. 19. ; 1 Sam. i. 3.^ 
iii. 3. &c.), although other holy places of public assembly are men-* 
tioned from the lifetime of Joshua down to the period of the 
Kings, as Shechem, Gilgal, Mizpah, and Bethel (Josh.xxiv. 26. ; 
Judges i. 26, &c.). A&r the great victory of the Philistines in 
the time of Eli, the Tabernacle was removed to Nob, likewise 
in the territory of Benjamin (1 Sam. xxi.), but was, after the 
destruction of this town (xxii.), brought to Gibeon, where we 

the Chembim of the Tabernacle as compoand figures like those in the 
vision of Ezeldel; they think rather that they were simply winged 
human fiffures. 
* lypdogy of Scripture, Mosaic Period, part iii. ch. v. 
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meet it in the time of Dayid and Solomon (1 Chron. xru 89^ 
zzi. 29. ; 1 Kings iii. 4., iz. 2. &c.)- The latter king ordered 
it to be brought to Jerusalem, and, with all its yessels, to be 
deposited in the Temple, (1 Kings viiL 4.) From tins time it 
is no more mentioned m the sacred records.** * 

ET.MnCWTABT AMD. GeMXBAL QUSBTIOIIB. 

297. What was the place appointed for the celebration of the Mosaic 
zitiul worship? 

298L Mention the several Scriptuial designations of the Taberaade, and 
thdr significations. 

299. Explain the symbolical meaning of the Tabemade^ as a whole. 

800. Describe its typical significance. 

301. Bepeat 1 Tim. iii 16.; CoL ii. 9.; John L 14.: John a 19. 

302. Bepeat lUm. iii 16.: £ph. iL 22, 28. $ 1 Cor. iii 9., Ti 19. ; Eph. 
ill 17.; lPet.iL6,6. 

803. Bepeat Actsz. 88.; 2 Cor. L 21.; 1 John ii 20. 

804. Give a general description of the Court of the Tabemade and its 
eoDtentSL 

305. Describe the Alter of Burnt Offerings, »its constmction,— posl- 
tioo, — and use. 

806. Explain its symbolicsl snd tjrpicsl signiflcance. 

807. Describe the Laver, — its constmction, — position, — and use. 

308. Of what was it a symbol and a type ? 

309. Bepeat Exod, xxx. 20. ; Ps. xzyl 6. ; Eeb. x. 22. ; Eph. y. 26. ; 
litnauL 5. 

310. Into how many compartments wss the interior of the Tabemade 
dirided? 

811. What formed the partition? 

312. What did this division signify? 

818. Who slone had access to the Holy Plsoe^ and to the Most Holy» 
ittpectivclj? 

314. Bepeat Exodus xxvi 81—88. ; Ley. Yii 8, 9. ; Heb. ix. 7. 

816. State the contents of the Eol]^ Place. 

316. Describe the Csndlestick,— its constmction,^ position, — and 
tte. 

317* Explain its symbolical and typical import 

818. Describe the Table of Shew-bread, — its constmction, — position, 
— and use. 

819. Explain its symbolical and typical meaning. 

820. State the contents of the Most Holy Place. 

321. Describe the Ark of the Covenant, — its stmcture, — contents, — 
position, — and use. 

322. Explain its symbolical and t^ical significance. 

828. DeacribetheMercy Seat, — Its stmcture, — position, — and use. 
334. Interpret it symbolically and typically. 

826. What do we commonly understand to have been in the Ark? — 
what was over it, — before it, — at its side ? 

826. What was (probably) the form of the Chembim? 

827. What did they tigmfy? 

• Commentary on Exodus xL Si-'-SS. 
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Addriohal Qubrios& 

8S8. What ii known ooncening the pontioa of the Tabemaele in ih« 
Court? 

829. DeMTibe the strnetore of the Tabernede, and its eoYcrings. 

880. How do yoa vndentaiid £xodiu xxvi 22—24.? 

831. Describe the embroideiTof the Taberaadecnrtanisaiid hangings. 

882. Statetbedimenskmsof the Court,— of the Tabemade, — of the 
Holj Place, — of the Most Holy PUoe. 

888. Describe accnratelj the composition of the inoenae irhich wac 
burnt on the Golden Altar. 

884. Explain Heb. iz. 4., with reference to 1 Kings viii 9. 

835. Give a brief sketch of the history of the Tabemade. 

886. What ia the last event of its hiaUnj recorded in Scriptnre? 



CHAPTER XIX 

Mosaic Rttuai.. — Tbb LsYmcAif Feibsthood. 

(£xoda8 xxviiL xzix. ; Lot. yiiL ix. ; Num. iii. iv.) 

As the Tabernacle was the palace of the great Theocradc _ 
with the most Holy Place as its presence-chamber, so the mdnis- 
ters of the Tabernacle were the King*B servants and attendants 
of several grades. 

The office of priesthood was assigned to Aaron and his pos- 
terity, of the tribe of Levi ; while sdl the other male members 
of this tribe were required to render assistance to the priests 
in the discharge of tneir office. The priests were Uie nigher 
officers of tlte ^reat Eang; and no other persons, even of the 
tribe of Levi, could assume this dignitv under penalty 
of the Divine displeasure. (Exod. xix. 22. ; Num. xvi. 1 — 50. ; 
xviii. 13.) It has been remarked that, by thb means, the theo- 
cracy, without being converted into a hierarchy *, was secured 
and strengthened by receiving permanent representatives of the 
Divine authority. 

* *< It is the distingnishinff mark of Mosaism that the whole people, 
down to the lowest individoiu, shared the same knowled|^ and was ad- 
mitted to Uie same sources of information ; that the priests had no ex* 
olosive privileges whatever; that they were mesel^ the representatives 
of the first-bom sons, in whose stead they were instituted; tnat Mosaism 
oreated no hierarchy, but a genuine theocracy ; that, in fiict, ^e Mosaic 
legislation constitutes a religious democracy on the bans of perfect 
equality." — Kausob, on tipM, xxvili. 4 
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The Lerites themselves were assisted hy certain senrants, 
consiating partly of persons yoluntarilj dedicated to diis 
aervioe (Lev. zxvii. 1 — 8), — partly of some of the conquered 
Caoaanites, namely the inhabitants of Gibeon, Beeroth, Cephira, 
and Kiijath-jearim (Josh. ix. 23—- 29), — and aftenraros also 
of persons presented and set apart for this work by Dayidi 
Solomon, and others (Ezra ii. 54. 58., viii. 20. ; Neh. xi. 3.), 
hence called Nethimmy Le. devoted, presented, — a name 
which in the time of Moses was applied to the Levites them- 
selves (Num. iii. 9. ; viii. 16 — 19.). After the Captivity the 
office even of th^ Nethinim was regarded as a post of honour 
(Neh. X. 29.) 

The Levites, at their first institution, were consecrated, or 
solemnly set apart for the duties of their office. (Num. viii. 5— 
22. ; 1 Cfaron. vi. 33.) At first no distinctive dress was as- 
signed to them ; afterwards a vestment of white linen was ap- 
pointed for at least those of them who were engaged in con- 
ducting the sacred music, and in carrying the ark. (1 Chron. 
XV. 27.; 2 (}hron. v. 12.^ 

The office of the Levites was, in general, to perform every- 
thing in the Tabernacle (or Temple), which was not espe- 
cially assigned to the priests, except those lowest services 
which belonged to the servants (hewers of wood and drawers 
of watei^. It was their duty to watch over the sacred edifice, 
to keep it dean, to close it in the evening and to open it in the 
morning, and to preserve order in the court ; in the journey 
through the wilderness they carried the several portions of the. 
Tabernacle and its furniture, under the direction of the priests. 
And to their care were entrusted the stores of flour, wme, oil, 
incense, &C., required for use in public worship. Under David 
and in the Temple, they were employed as singers, and players 
on musical instruments. In later tunes they slew the victims 
which were about to be offered in sacrifice. 

The three sons of Levi were Gershon, Eohath, and Merari 
(Num. iii. 17.^ ; and all the families of the tribe were classified 
aooording to these three houses, to each of which was assigned 
its appropriate office in the transport of the several parts of the 
Tabernacle. (Num. iii 21 — 26., vi. 1—33.) The age during 
which they were required to discharge the more onerous parts of 
their duty was from thirty years to fifty ; but they undertook some 
of its lighter offices as early as the age of twenty- five, and con- 
tinued to discharge them after fifty. In later times they entered 
on their office, then no longer burdensome, as early as the age 
of twenty. (Num. iv., viii. 23—26. ; 1 Chron. xxiii. 24, 27. ; 
2 Chron. xxxt. 17. ; Ezra, iii. 8.) 
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After Ae lettlement of the people in Canaan, the Levites 
were entrnrted with the exercise of certun jddidal fonctions, 
and with the custody of the genealogies or registers. £>aYi<5l, 
finding that in his time the males of full a^ Monging to ibis 
tribe numbered 38,000, distributed them uto four diyiaions ; 
appointinff 24^000 for the work of the house of the Lord, whicli 
were divided into twenty-four courses of 1000 each, to officiate 
in rotation weekly (1 Chron. zziii. 6 — 24.), 6000 as officers and 
judges, 4000 as porters or door-keepers, and 4000 as musicians 
and singing-men. The latter were subdivided into twenty-four 
orders or dasses, who were to perform the duties of their office 
by weekly courses. (1 Chron. xzy.) All these divisions and 
courses were placed under presidents or heads. 

Under Jehoshaphat some of the Levites were appointed to 
instruct the rural population in the Law. (2 Chron. xxxv. 3.^ 
After the Captivity tney were emnloyed as interpreters to ex- 
pliun, in Aramaic, or the yemacuiar language, the Hebrew of 
the sacred books when read in public, Hebrew having then 
become a dead langua^ (Neh. viii. 7.) It was always their 
duty to make the Scriptures their special study, in order to 
expound them to the people, (liial. ii. 6 — 9.) 

The F&isst (Cohen), was so called, most probably, on account 
of his privilege of near approach to God, in performing the 
duties of the sanctuary, or as sustaining the capacitv of media- 
tor between Grod and man. The word seems properly to denote 
one who has the right of entr^ into the presence of a sove- 
reign (see 1 Chron. xviii. 17.) ; and, as we have already seen, 
Jehovah was the King of the Israelites, and the Tabernacle was 
hispalace. 

The priesthood was confined to the family of Aaron ; while 
the descendants of Moses remained among the ordinary Levites, 
and, even in the second generation, had fallen into poverty. 
(Judges, zviL 7—10; xviii. 30.) Eohath, the eldest son of 
Levi, nad four sons, Ainram, Izhar, Hebron, Uzziel (Exod. vi. 
18.) The eldest of these, Ainram, was the father of Moses and 
Aaron. Aai*on had four sons ; but two of them, Nadab and 
Abibu, were destroyed by fire from heaven for the sin of offering 
strauge fire before the Lord (Lev. x. 1 — 1, ; 1 Chron. zxiv. 1, 
2.), leaving only the other two, Eleazar and Ithamar, to form 
the first link uter Aaron in the line of priests. Their de- 
scendants became so numerous that David distributed them into 
twenty-four orders, sixteen of the family of Eleazar, and eight 
of that of Ithamar (1 Chron. xxiv. 9 — 19.) ; an arrangement 
which was muntained by Solomon (2 Chron. viii. 14.), and, 
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after bavmg been for some time neglected, was restored by 
Hezeldah and Josiah (2 Chron. zxxi. 2.» xxxv. 4, 5.). The 
several orders served toe prtest^s office in weeklr rotation. Of 
these orders (or classes) only four were included in the return 
from the CaptiTity (Ezra it. 36—39. ; Neh. vii. 39—42., xii. 1.) ; 
but, either the others returned afterwards, or a new distribution 
into the same number of classes, bearing the original names, was 
subsequently made ; for we find that the Maccabees were of 
the (fiirst) class of Jehoiarib ; and in Luke i. 5. we read of the 
class of Abia (the eighth). 

The priest's dress (£xod. xxriii. ; Ley. yiii.) consisted of 
white linen drawers, a white linen tunic, or long close garment 
with sleeves*, a eirdle of richly embroidered linen (embroidered 
in blue, red, and crimson, on a white ground, so as to resemble 
the skin of a serpent, Joseph. Ant. iii. 7. 2.), encircling the body 
twice, and tied m a knot m fronf, so as to hang down to the 
ancles (the loose part being thrown across the shoulders when 
the priest was engaged in any active service), and a turban or 
tiara, which was originally of a conical shape, high and pointed, 
but afterwards, as in the time of Josephus (Ant. iii. 7. 3.), round : 
it was fastened to the head by ribbons. We find no mention 
of sandals; and hence it is probable that the priests ofiiciated 
barefoot, according to the prevalent custom of the East. 

The qucdificaHons for the office of priesthood were, proof of 
descent from Aaron (Ezra ii. 62. ; Neh, vii. 64.), and freedom 
from personal blemish (Lev. xxi. 16, 17.). During their period 
(week) of service, the priests were required to abstain from 
wine and strong drink. (Lev. x. 8^-11.) No age was prescribed 
for their entrance ou office, or for their retirement. 

The duHes of the officiating priests were, -^ to keep up the fire 
on the Brazen Altar, and to offer the sacrifices, with the pre- 
scribed ceremonies (including, of course, the daily morning 
and evening sacrifice), — to burn incense on the golden altar 
every morning and evening, — in the morning to trim the 
lamps of the golden candlestick, and in the evening to supply 
them with oil, and to light them, — to place the bread and 
wine on the table of shew-bread, on the Sabbath, — to blow 
the trumpets at appointed times, and to announce the festivals. 
It belonged also to the priest's office to pronounce the blesding 
on the people which we read in Numbers vi. 24, 25, 

* Called, in our version of EzocL zxviii. 4., ** an embroidered coat ; " 
nther perhaps a tettelated garment, i. e. having the forma of aquarea intar* 
w«?eQ m it See Kausgu in loc. 
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Tbe HiOH Pbust was the president or head of the whok 
sacerdotal bod j ; and he exercised peculiar functions, es]>eciall^ 
those which will hereafter be described in connection with thi 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement. Aaron was high pries > 
during his life*: he was succeeded in his office bj his son 
Eleazar, then bj Fhinehas, and afterwards by others according; 
to primogeniture. After the death of Hophni and Piunehas, son;i 
of Eli, the office passed to the family of Ithamar ; but in thei 
reign of Solomon it was again in that of Eleazar (1 Kings iL. 
35. : 1 Chron. yi. 8.) ; and so the succession continued (except 
during the Captiyitr, when th^ high priest appears to have been 
appointed by election) until the time of Antiocbus £piphane9. 
Alexander the Great (b. c. 152) assigned the office to Jonathan 
of the class of Jehoiarib [1 Mace. x. 18 — 20. j| ; and the people 
afterwards gave it, together with the dignity of prince, to 
Simeon, the brother of Jonathan. [1 Mace. xiy. SS — 47.J. la 
this family it remained until the time of Herod, who set up 
and deposed high priests at his pleasure. The disorders then 
introduced were perpetuated unaer the Romans, who Atlength 
oyerthrew the wnde Jewish p<^ty, and finally destroyed the 
Temple. 

The manner of eanseenOing the hi^h priest and the piiests 
was the same, except that the high priest wore his distinctive 
vestments, and was anointed on his head with the holy oil 
The ceremonies of consecration, including a series of sacrifices 
and offerings during seven days (a bullock for a sin-offeringi 
and the ram of consecration), are minutely described in the 
twenty-ninth chapter of Exodus, and the eighth of Leyiticus. 
This consecration with sacrifice appears to have been performed 
t>nce for all by Moses ; the priests appear to have been after- 
wards introduced to their office without any such ceremony. 

The ordinary dress of the high priest was like that of the 
other priests ; but there were al»3 four splendid vestments and 
appenaages exclusively belonging to his office (£xod. zx vlii. 39*) i 
so that while the robes of the common priests consisted of four 
parts, those of the high priest contained twice four. These ad- 
ditional parts were the following : 

1. The robe of the Ephod^ reaching to the knees, oyer the 
tunic ; woven and of a blue colour f ; ^ving an opening for tbe 

* Aaron is always mentioned by name in the Pentateach, where tbe 
term hi^h priest does not occur. 

t '* The tunic signifies, by its plain whiteness, only purity, absence of 
worldliness, or mere negative qualities ; the robe points, by its blue 
colour, to heavenly virtue, to an active and positive striving After divine 
excellence.*^— Kausch on Exodut xxviii 81—36. 
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Jiead and holes for the arms, with its lower hem or border orna- 
mented with embroidered figures of pomegranates, and with 
golden bdls, each serenty-two in number, arranged alternately. 

2. The JEphodj made of the work of the skilfiu weaver *, and 
inwroaght with gold, worn oyer the robe, and oonststinff of two 
parts, one of which hung down over the back to the heels, whUe 
the other hang down in front, extending only a little below the 
waist These parts were fastened together by a clasp on each 
shoulder, adorned with an onyx stone; and on these stones 
were engraved the names of the twelve tribes of Israel ft those 
of the six elder sons of Jacob being on the right shoulder, and 
those of the others on the left. The Ephod was made of white 
twined linen (byssus), embroidered with blue, red, and 
crimson, interspersed with gold. It was held to the body by a 
girdle of the same substance and work. 

3. The JBretut^^ate. This was a piece of cloth of the same 
sabstance as the £phod, one span (L e. about eleven inches) 
sqoare, bearing twelve precious stones of various kinds, set in 
gold in four rows, each stone being engraved with the name of 
one of the tribes.]; At the comer were ffolden rings, correspond- 
ing to four other rings on the Ephod : these nnffs were tied 
together by blue ribbons, which thus attached the Breast- plate 
to the Ephod. From the two upper comers extended two 
golden chains, which were fastened on the-shoulders.f On the 

* "The tonic was simply the work of the weaver; the girdle was the 
▼ork of the embroiderer; whilst the ephod was prepared with the 
highest liind of texture.^ — K/lljsch on Exodus xxviii. 6. 

f "The ngoificance of thia arrangement it self-evident The Hieh 
iMest represented Israel before God ; the stones were, therefore, for the 
P^e, who saw them, and their names engraved on them, a memorial 
^at the High Priest officiated in their name ; that he interceded in their 
Cimr; that he strove to expiate their sins, and to reconcile them with 
^«irOeator, from whom they had been severed by their transgresaious.*' 
-^Kausch on JExod. xxvi. 6—13. 

I According to Kalisch on ExocL xxviii. 14 — 20. : First row, 1. Cor- 
oeiiaa (IUubeH)i 2. Topaz (Simeon); B, Smaragd (Levi). Second row, 
^* (perhaps) Carbuncle (Judah) ; 2. Sapphire (Dan) ; 8. (perhaps) 
Kmerald (NapkthaU), Third row, 1. Ligure (Gad) ; 2. Agate (Ath^r) \ 
3. Amethyst (Issachar), Fourth row, 1. Chrysolite (Zebulun) ; 2. Onyx 
{Joteph) ; 3. Jasper (Benjamin), The stones of each row were of course 
*naiLnd from right to left. 

§ C^ take the following more minute description, fh>m Calisch on 
Kxod. xxviii 14 — 20. ** The dimensions are stated at one span in length 
aod one span in breadth ; but as it was to be double and square ( ver. 16.) 
it was, in fact, two spans lone and one span wide, half of the length being 
tunied back, so that it had the form of a bag open everywhere except at 
Uie nether side. In order to join the two parts at the upper side, two 

i2 
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Breast-plate, called the Breast-plate of Judgment (or Decision), 
were placed the Urim and Tbummim (Lights i. e. revelation, and 
Truth, or Light of Perfection, perhaps =s perfect light or bril- 
liancy), the nature of which, although well Known in the time of 
Moses, cannot now be distinctly ascertained. It seems to have 
beeu employed by the high priest in consulting the will of God, 
as a kind of oracle; and is supposed by some* to have con- 
sisted of three precious stones, one of which, by some peculiar 
appearance, indicated Yes, the other No, while the third implied 
that the answer was neutral. (Compare Exod. xxv. 9., xxzix. 
10.; Lev. viii. 8.; with Exod. xxviii. 30.; Lev. xxvii. 21.; 
1 Sam. xxiii. 11, 12., xxviii. 6.; 2 Sam. ii. 1. See also Deut 
xxxiii. 8. ; Ezra ii. 63. ; Neh. vii. 65.) f Scripture presents 
no trace of the existence of the Urim and Thununim after the 
death of David. 

4. The Mitre or Turban, of the same shape as that of the 
priests, but larger, and distinguished by a golden plate fastened 
by a blue ribbon to its lower edge in front, bearing the inscrip- 
tion (in Hebrew) * Holiness to £he Lord.* 

Having thus described the outward constitution of the 
Jewish priesthood, we now proceed to observe its symbolical 
and tjrpical import. Considered from a merely Jewish point of 
view, its significance may be thus described. *^ The Israelites 
had been selected by God among all the nations of the earth to 
be His peculiar people; God has brought them to Himself, 
whereas before they were as distant from Him as all the idol- 
worshippers : He destined them to be a Holy people, a kingdom 
of priests ; all the laws and institutions which He ordaiaed 

rings were fixed at the two ends. But these rings served at the same 
time to fasten the breast-plate to the ephod ; for two chains of wreathen 
work, or, more distinctly, twisted of gold threads in the manner ckT ropes, 
were put into them, and then passed into the ouches or sockets of the 
two onyx-stones on the shoulders of the ephod ; and, in order to prevent 
every loosing of the breast-plate, two other rings were fixed under it over 
the border, and two more on the ephod near the places whence the girdle 
issued, and then a ribbon of blue was passed firom the rings of the breast- 

{)late through those of the ephod, so that the former was tied to the 
atter, and a moving from its place was impossible.** 
* Michaelis, Jahn, Gesenius, and others. 

t Dr. Kalisch thinks that the Urim and Thummim was identical with 
the twelve precious stones of the breast-plate; that, as being in itself a 
display of pure and perfect light, and placed over the region of the hearf, 
it was symbolical of complete moral purity and holiness ; and that, by 
beholding it, the High Priest was so powerfully impressed with a sense 
of the temper appropriate to his great mission, that he thus became 
peculiarly fit to receive divine commonications. 
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fended onljto prepare thera for this yocation, to realise this 
promise. What the Israelites were among the nations, were 
the Levites among the tribes of the Hebrews. God calls Israel 
his first-bom son ; and the Leyites represent * in Israel the 
first-born sons. Israel is the host, the army, the champion of 
God ; and in Israel again the Levites are His troops who fight 
His battles. But, among the Leyites, the family of Aaron is 
singled out for the immediate servants of Grod; the other 
branches of this tribe are only the ministers, the mentals, of the 
Aaronites ; the latter alone represent Israel as a kin^om of 
priests; they are more properly the connecting Imk be- 
tween Grod and Israel. • . . which, though consecrated in its 
totality, requires mediators exclusively and entirely devoted 
to sanctification and religious service. And in order to give 
to this idea of priestly sanctity the most concrete shape of which 
it 18 capable, God distinguished and separated among the 
Aaronites again one individual, the Hish Priestt who united in 
his person, and represented in a striking manner, the whole 
sum of the theocratic truths : he was the nead of the state, its 
spiritual king [rather, viceroy] ; his mere appearance recalled 
forcibly the centre and kernel of the Mosaic doctrines ; his office 
symbolised the internal relations between God and Israel, tfaie 
duties of the individual, and the great historical mission of the 
nation.'* 

From this statement of a learned Jew, we pass to a full and 
Christian view of the subject before us. *' The Levitical priest- 
hood,** it has been well said by a recent writer, ^^does notdifi'er 
essentially from the same institution as it meets us in other 
religions of antiquity. In all religions we find priesthood, as 
we do sacrifices ; and in all it has sprung from the same feeling. 
Together with the idea of God, however rude and imperfect, 
arises the consciousness of the infinite distance between man 
and Grod, and a desire to fill up the interval with an intermediate 
order, which, connected on the one hand with the worshipper, 
and on the other with the Being worshipped, may serve as a 
means of communication between them : to persons thus in- 
vested with an official sanctity it was felt to be a relief to dele* 
gate those acts of religious homage which the worshipper 
nimself shrunk from penorming. And in order to confer per- 
manency on the institution, to raise it as much as possible 
above tne fluctuations of human caprice, the principle of caste 

* Ths fact of this representation or sabstitation has been disputed ; 
bat it is maintained by Dr. Kalisch, from whose Commentary on 
LeTiticos (zviii) this passage is taken. 
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was adopted, diat is, the priertlj limction was attached to a 
certain tribe or fiunil j, and it was made to pan from father to 
son by natural descent, ii iespe cti Tely of moral or intellectual 
qualifications. On these principles the Jewish priesthood was 
institnted. The tribe of Leri was set apart to the ministry of 
the Tabemade ; ont of it the- family of Aaron to sacerdotal 
functions ; and, again, out of this family the bi^L priesit to the 
highest offices connected with his calling. Whatever in the 
human institntion was true in sentiment, whaterer expressed 
a real want of human nature, is found incorporated, in the 
Jewish law ; while the corruptions which grew up round the 
former are here effectnaUy obriated. For, with all their iden- 
tity in principle, very considerable are the differences between 
the Mosaic priesthocNl and that of any heathen nation whose 
history u known. In the first place, under the Jewish cere- 
mony the priests were mot the depcatiiarie^ of any system of 
ewteric do^nme^ — any mysteries, the knowledge of which was 
to be withheld from the people ; while the contrary was a cha- 
racteristic feature of the priesthoods of heathenism. Squally 
distinctire of the Jewish priesthood was the idea of represerUa" 
Hon which it embodied,-— a yery important point in connection 
with the ^rpical application. Although the line of demarcation, 
between the sacred order and the rest of the nation was strongly 
marked by natural descent, the distinction was relative, not 
absolute ; for Israel was a kingdom of priests ; the Levitical 
priesthood was the representative, the efflorescence, of the 
priestly nation. . . . Thus, while by the necessary intervention 
of the priesthood, the ideas of God s holiness and man's sinful- 
ness were mamtained in visour, no social degradation of the 
people as compared with uie priests, such as we find in the 
Indian system of caste, could, consistently with the principles 
of the Mosaic law, take place. . . They who were to approach 
the Divine Presence must be holy ; and though, as became a 
symbolical religion, this requirement was sensibly set forth by 
the necessity of bodily integrity, by the rites of consecration, 
by the sacred garments and the holy oil, moral purity was the 
thing signified, as appears firom the transfer of the pontifical 
dignity from one branch of Aaron's family to another, on 
account of the crimes by which the office, in the persons of its 
original possessors, had been stained. In this point, also^the 
Mosaic institution presents a contrast to the corresponding one 
of heathenism ; for, although the idea of the necessity of sanctity 
in those who would act as mediators between God and man was 
never wholly lost, compared to the prominence given to it in 
the Mosaic law it almost disappears fr*om view. Freedom 
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from bodOy defeet we find everywhere a necessary qualification 
for the priesthood ; but who can associate any pure moral ideas 
with the abominations of which in Egypt, Urtiece, and Bomei 
priests and priestesses were the willing ministers P** * ' 

We aze now well prepared to enter upon a brief description 
of the symbolical and typical nature of the Levitical priesthood. 
The conMecratUm of the priests may be regarded as symbolical 
of the fact that they were chosen or set apart, and duly quali- 
fied for the sacred office; and at the same time as typical 
of the appointment of Him who was preordained before the 
foundation of the world to tfie office and work of Messiah,*- 
towhom was given the Spirit without measure. (See Heb. t. 5, 6.) 
The hodUy integrity required in the Jewish priests, together 
with their ablutions, their abstinence from ceremonial defilement^ 
and theur prescribed clean white vestments, at once symbolised 
their moral purity or personal holiness, and typified tne perfect 
excellence of Him who was ^ holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners.** The priests, thus legally consecrated, 
and thus ceremonially holy, were the symbolical representatives 
of ail Israel.f They were public persons, appearing; before 
God not merely on tneir own account but on behalf of others; 
and thus they were types of Christ. ** We see the representa- 
tive character of this priesthood, and all its functions, in that 
of the high priest, with the names of the twelve tribes upon his 
breast when he entered the Tabernacle, and with their cause 
and interest ever before him. Christ, in like manner, does 

* Utton's Sanson Lectures, lect. ill. See also Fairbaim^s Typoloyy o/ 
Bcrifixrtf Mosaic Period, part iii. chap. iii. 

t *<The Levitical priesthood was not made to stand, as the priesthood 
of Egypt certainly stood, in a kind of antagonism to the people, or in 
rach a state of absolute independence and exclusive isolation, as gave 
tbein the appearance of a class entirely by themselves. On the contrary, 
the priesthood in its office was the representative of the whole people m 
its (hvine calling as the property of God ; it was a priesthood formed 
oat of a kingdom of priests ; and consequently, the person in whom it was 
vested coald only be regarded as having, in the higher and more pecu- 
liar seoie, what belonged to the entire community. In them only were 
coDcentrated and manifestly displayed the spiritual privileges and 
dignity of all true Israelites. And, as these were represented in the 
priesthood generall}', so especially in the person of the high priest, in 
whom again everything belonging to the priesthood •gathered itself up 
and culminated. *This high priest,' to use the words of Vitringa, 
'represented th() whole people^ All Israelites were reckoned as being in 
bim. The prerogative held by him belonged to the whole of them, but 
m this secoont was transferred to him, because it wais impossible that 
all Israelites should keep themselves holy, as became the priests of Je- 
WsL* ** — Fairbauin, as oboes, 
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nothinii^ for himsdf, but only as the Shepherd and Savioar of 
his pe^le. ' For their aakes-He sanctified Himself* by laying 
down His life to porcbaae their redemption. And none of them 
escapes His r^aid.** (Furbairn.) Again, the purpose for which 
the priests thus represented all Israel was that they might form 
a symbolical mediwm of amaroaek to God. And thus they 
typified Christ as the one Mediator between Grod and man. 
He is the way, the truth, and the life ; and no man cometh 
to the Father but by Him. More than this. The priests 
under the law became the medium of acceptable approach to 
God only by presenting mcrificei and offerings on behalf of 
those who sought that approach; and even the high priest 
could not perform his functions without the blood of atonement 
These sacrifices, indeed, were extraneous to themselves, and 
consisted of nothing better than the blood of slain animals ; but, 
even as such, they symbolised the fact that, for sinful man, the 
way of approach to the Most High is through Ticarious suffering 
of death, or by means of the life of a substitute, duly presented; 
and thus the^ became typical of Him who " hath loved us, and 
hath given himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God 
for a sweet smelling savour " (Eph. v. 2.) ; and of whom it is 
said that ^ neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by His 
own blood He entered in once (i.e. once for all) into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us ** (Heb. ix. 
12.). In the priestly functions of blessing the people, and 
(partly) of declaring or expounding the wiu of God, we may 
discover adumbrations of the office of Him who, when about to 
ascend into heaven, lifted up His hands and blessed His disciples, 
and now ever liveth to make intercession for us ; and of whom, 
as alone effectually exercising the office of the Great Teacher, 
it has been declared, **No man hath seen God at anytime; 
the only-begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
He ham revealed Him." (John i. 18.) A remarkable type of 
the atoning and intercessory work of Christ was furnished by 
the prescribed functions of the high priest on the Day of Atone- 
ment, which will be described in a subsequent chapter. 

We thus find the Levitical priesthood executing, on a lower 
platform, the work, or rather a pattern of the work, which the 
glorious Redeemer performed in a far higher region, and in a 
more perfect way. 

£lemk2(tart and General Questions. 

337. To what tribe was the office of the Jewish priesthood assigned? 
838. Who were the Levites, as distinguished from the priests? 
8S9. Who were the servants or assistants of the Levites? 
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840. Describe the duties or ftmctioim of the Levitee. 

841. At what age did they enter on their office^ and how loDf^ did they 
xetainit? 

842. How were the LeTitee classified ? 

948. Mention the later divisions of the Iievites, and the additional 
dnties imposed on them. 
844. To what family was the oflSce of the priesthood restricted? 
846. What were the qualifications for the priesthood ? 

346. Describe the dress of the priests. 

347. What were the duties of the officiating priests? 

848. What were the position and duties of the high priest? 

849. To whom was the office of hiffh priest restricted? 

350. Describe the vestments of the nigh priest, with their append- 



851. State briefly the symbolical and typical import of the Levitical 
priesthood. 

Addhional QnssnoNs. 

852. How did the Jewish constitution differ from a hierarchy? 

858. What seems to be the precise original meaning oi the Hebrew 
word (cohen) translated ** priest"? 

354. State the early eenealogy of the tribe of Levi* 

855. What became of the posterity of Moses? 

856. Describe the distribution of the priests made by David* 

857. How was this distribution affected by the Captivity? 

358. Give a general outline of the succession of the high priesthood 
throughout the course of Jewish history. 

859. Explain fully the symbolical and typical significance of the Levi- 
tical priesthood. 

360. Set forth the points of difference between the Levitical and hea- 
then priesthoods. 



CHAPTER XX. 
Mosaic Bitual. — Sacbificbs and OrFssncGS. 

(Leviticus.) 

iwR Mosaic institution of sacrifices was closely related to that 
of priesthood, — the priest was nothing without a sacrifice to ofier, 
and sacrifice could be offered only oy a priest. Accordingly, 
sacrifices and ofierings were prescribed by Moses with great 
minuteness, and they were designed to accomplish many import- 
ant purposes. We will first consider the details of the institu- 
tion, ana then explain its intention and significance. 

According to the law of Moses, sacrifices could be offered 
onljr on the Brazen Altar in the court of the Tabernacle. The 
offering of sacrifices on high places, after the manner of the 
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heatben, wasczpressW forbidden (Deut. xii. 13, 14. ; Lev. xxti. 
30.) ; only, this probibition, as far as relates to the locality, was 
not understood as extending to the prciphets. (1 Sam. xiiL 8 — 
14^ xvL l-j-5. ; 1 Kmgs zviiL 21--40.) 
The LeTiticfll sacrifices and offerings comprised, 1. Sacrifices 

8ritb blood), namdr, Burnt Offerings, Sin Offerings, Trespa^ss 
fferings, Peace Offerings ; and 2. (unbloodj) Meat and Drink 
Offerings. 

1. SACEincBS WITH Blood. — The animals appointed for 
sacrifice were (those which were diyinely prescribed to Abra- 
ham as the materials of his sacrifice, Gren. zy., namely) bullocks, 
goats, sheep, turtle-doves, and young pigeons. For Burnt 
Offerings it was refjuired that the animals should be males ; 
except that no distmction of male or female wspears to have 
been mode in the case of doves and pigeons. For Sin Offer- 
ings anj of the animals were eligible, according to the circum- 
stances of the worshipper. For Trespass Offerings, all except 
bullocks. For Thank Offerings, bullocks, sheep, and goats, 
without regard to sex ; but not doves or pigeons. It was re- 
quired that the animals should be not less than eight days 6ld, 
nor more than four years ; and it was usual to offer sheep and 
goats of one year, and bullocks of three years. All were to be 
perfect, and without blemish. (Lev. xxii. 20 — ^24. ; Mai. L 8.) 
it can scarcely need to be remarked, that the Mosuc dispen- 
sation, in its whole letter and spirit, was utterly abhorrent from 
human sacrifices, which were in use among the heathen. (Lev. 
xviii. 21. ; xx. 2 — 5. ; Deut. xii. 31.) 

Some special ceremonies were prescribed for each particular 
sacrifice ; while other ceremonies were common to several or to 
all ; and of these ceremonies some were to be performed by the 
priest, while others w^re assigned to the owner and offerer of 
the victim. 

The offerer was required to present the victim to the Lord ; 
that is, to bring it mto the court of the Tabernacle, and to 
place it before the altar, with its head towards the entrance of 
the Sanctuary. (Lev. i. 3—9.) He was then dbected to lay 
his hand upon the animal*s bead, except in the Case of doves 
and pigeons (Num. xxvii. 18, 23.) ; and when the sacrifice was 
public and extraordinary, i. e. offered on account of the whole 
nation, this ceremony was performed by the high priest, or the 
chief or the people. (Lev. iv. 15., xvi. 21. ; comp. 2 Chron. 
xxxix. 23.) This denoted that the offerer put the anirasi in 
the place of his own person, and desired that it should bear the 
punishment due to himself; in other words, it signified substi- 
tution and transference of guilt. The ordinary public sacrifices 
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mere bUuii by the priests and Levites ; but private sacrifices bjr 
the proprietor who offered the victim. In later times, however, 
tbis biuliiefls was entrusted to the priests and Levites, even in 
the case of private or personal sacnfioes. (Lev. i. 5 ; 2 Chron* 
xzix. 24. 34. ; Ezra, vi. 24.) 

The victims for fiomt Offerings, Sin Offerings, and Treapast 
OfieringB were slain on the north of the altar ; all others on 
the south. The blood was received bj the priests in braaen 
▼essels, and poured out at the foot of the altar, or at the lower 
part of one of its sides. In case of the Sin Offerinffs it was also 
applied to the horns of the altar ; and when the Sin Offering 
was for the whole people, or for the high priest, it was sprinkled 
in the Holy Place, towards the Veil ; but on the Dav or Atone- 
ment it was sprinkled in the Most Holy Place towards the lower 
part of the Ark, and on the horns of the Golden Altar in the 
Holy Place ; an act which was emphatically said to atone. (Lev. 
iv. 7., viii. 15, 16. ; Zech. ix. 15. ; Dent. xviiL 17.) The animal 
was then flayed and divided into pieces (originally b^ the offerer, 
afterwards by the priests and Levites, 2 Cnron. xzix. 34.), ex- 
cept in the case of Burnt Offerings and Sin Offerings for the 
high priest and for the people, when only the piece about to be 
laid on the altar was cut out of the entire and unflayed carcase. 

In the case of some sacrifices certain other ceremonies were 
prescribed, which took place immediately after either the imposi- 
tion of hands, or the slaying of the victim. These were deno- 
minated tcenrifig (Tenuphah) and keamng or elevation (Temmoh). 
(£xod. xxix. 24. 27, 28. ; Lev. vii. 30. 32. 34., vlii. 27., ix. 21., 
X. 15., xiy. 12., xxiii. 20. ; Num. v. 25.) Some suppose that 
this act is to be interpreted as the expression of a desire that 
the sacrifice might be graciously accepted; other^ regard 
the waving as denoting an acknowledgment that Jehovah 
is the Lord of the whole earth, and the heaving or elevation as 
mdicating a confession that He is Creator of heaven and earth, 
or the whole universe.* , 

After this, a priest went up to the altar, carrying with him wood, 
which he laid on the altar and kindled. He was followed by 
one or more other priests, bearing the several parts of the slain 
victim, or the parts selected for sacrifice. (Exod. xxix. 13. 22. ; 
Lcv.iiL 4. 9., X. 15., iv. 9., vii. 3,4. 8., viii. 25, 26., ix. 10. 19.) 
Every sacrifice was also sprinkled with salt. (Lev. ii. 13. ; comp. 
Mark ix. 49.) The burnt offering for the high priest and for 

* ** The waving consisted in turning the offering to all the four parts 
or the earth and to heaven, as a 8}'nibol that it was destined for the Lord 
of heaven and earth ; but the heaving was only a movement of the offer- 
ing up and down.** — Kausch on Exod, xxix. 24. 
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the people, with the exception of the sdect parts, was not 
conaomed on the altar, but was carried, with its skin and hair^ 
out of the camp (or citj) to the place where the ashes from the 
altar were deposited, and was burnt on that heap of ashes. 

The remnant of the flesh of the Thank Offerings was destined 
to be seryed up at an entertainment given by the offerer to his 
friends, with tne exception of the right shoulder and the breast, 
wluch were left for the priests, who were permitted to feed 
upon it in some place beyond the sacred precincts. (Num. xviiL 
11. 18. ; Lev. X. 14.) The flesh of the Sin Offerings (except 
those offered for the high priest or for the people) belonged 
entirely to the priests, who were obliged to consume it in the 
court of the Tabernacle (or Temple). 

The Burnt Offerings or Bund Sacrifice^ was so called because 
the entire flesh of the victim was consumed by fire. This was 
the most ancient (Gen. viii. 20., xxii. 13. ; Job L 5., xlii. 8.) and 
the principal kind of sacrifice; and hence perhaps it is that 
Moses ^ives it the first place in the Book of^Leviticus (ch. i.). 
The daily morning and evening sacrifice of a lamb was of this 
kind; and such also were various sacrifices appointed for 
special occasions, and offerings made by individuals, either as 
free-will offerings (Ps. li. 20, 21., lx>i. 13 — 18.), or under cer- 
tain circumstances specified by the law. 

The victims proper for tms sacrifice were young bullocks, 
sheep, goats, turtle-doves, and pigeons. The larger animals 
were slain northward of the altar, — the blood was sprinkled 
round the lower part of the altar, — and the pieoes usually 
ofiered in sacrifice were then burnt upon the altar ; as to the 
remainder, in case of a burnt offering for the high priest or for 
the people, it was carried, with the skin and hair, outside the 
camp (or the city), and burnt upon the ashes acctunulated 
from the altar ; but in case of the other sacrifices, after the 
skin had been removed and jgiven to the priests, the entrails 
taken out, and the feet cut off, and both washed in water, the 
carcase was cut in pieces, and consumed on the altar, with the 
addition of flour and oil. A Drink Offering of wine was added, 
being poured out near the altar. When the offering consisted 
of a bird, the priest was directed to wring off its head, and 
bum it on the altar, causing the blood to run down the side 
of the altar; and afterwards to pluck away the crop with the 
feathers, and to throw it beside the altar towards the east. He 
was then to split o^n the body, including the wings, — but so 
as not entirely to divide into two parts, — and to burn it on the 
altar. (Lev. i. 2—17.) 

The Sin Offering9 and Trespass Offerings differ from each 
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other to a certain extent, while in other respects the^ are alike. 
The difference is this, — that the Sin Ofiering was made on 
account of the unconscious or inadvertent transgression of 
some n^ative command, i. e. for -a sin of commission, liable to 
the cognkance of witnesses, — while the Trespass Offering was 
made on account of an offence against some positive precept, 
not capable of such cognisance. In both cases alike the offerings 
were made without flour or oil, unaccompanied by a drink 
offering; and only certain prescribed portions of the victim 
were burnt on the altar, while the remamder was assigned to 
the priests, or, in case of a Sin Offering for the high priest or 
for the people, was carried without the camp (or the city), and 
there burnt. 

ThciSin Offerings were different according to the office or 

quality of the offender. The high priest, and also the people 

(collectively), offered a young bullock. On the head of tnis 

victim, standinff at the entrance of the Tabernacle, the 

U^h priest laid his hands, or the representatives of the people 

laid Uieirs, and then slew it on the north side of the altar. The 

liigh priest carried some of the blood into the Holy Place, 

iwnued it with his finger seven times before the Veil, and ap« 

piled it also to the horns of the Altar of Incense. On his return 

from the Holy Place, he poured out the remainder of the blood 

w ihe foot of the Brazen Altar, — and' then he burnt the pre- 

Kribed pieces of flesh upon the altar. The remainder, with 

the akin and hair, were carried out of the camp (or the city), 

^ there burnt. (Lev. iv. 1—21. ; comp. Heb. xiii. 10—13.) 

"lien the oflfering was made by ** a ruler," i. e. a magistrate or any 

principal person, the victim was a male kid of the goats, on 

wVich the offender laid his hand, and then killed it on the 

north side of the altar. A priest then applied some of the 

oiood with his finger to the 'horns of the Brazen Altar, at the 

foot of which he poured the rest on the ground. The pre* 

jcribed pieces were then burnt on the altar. (Lev. iv. 22 — ^26.) 

In case of an offering by any of the common people, the victim 

^ a female kid of the goats, or a ewe lamb ; the ceremonies 

observed were the same as in the former instance. In both 

^*^ the remainder of the flesh belonged to the priests, to be 

^umed by them within the sacred precincts ; and to them 

^ belonged the skin. (Lev. iv. 27—85.) So that in this 

^wng the offender himself had no share ; " a sig:n," says Jahn, 

that by means of this sacrifice it was not his sin before God 

^ the supreme governor of the world that was forgiven ; but 

"^1 that civilly or politically he was delivered by God, as the 

^g of Israel, from the penalty of extermination, which hia 

^ Sad otherwise incurred.** 
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Sin OfiexingB were appointed, not only for cases of known sin 
such as haVe been described, but also for other cases in which i 
party was not certain that he had not so sinned. — 1. For privaK 
individuals, (a) For a woman after childbirth, at the end o: 
the appointed days of purification, i. e. forty days afber the birtl 
of a boy, eighty afler the birth of a girl, — a turtle-dove or s 
TOimg pigeon, accompanied by a burnt offering, consisting of a 
lamD of die first year, or, if the party were poor, a seqpnd 
turtle-dove or young pigeon. (Lev. xiL 6—^8. ; como. Luke ii. 
24.) (b) For a person recovered from leprosy, at tne time of 
purification, — a ne-lamb, or (in case of poverty) a pair ot 
turtle-doves or young i>igeons, one for a sm-ofieruig and the 
other for a burnt offering. (Lev. xiv. 13. 19. 22., xxx. 33.) 
(c) For a Nazartte who may have met with some accidental 
defilement, at his purification, two turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons, one for a sin offering and the other for a burnt oSermg, 
(Num. vi. 10, 11.) — 2. For sins of ignorance on the part of the 
whole people, a he-lamb was provided as a Sin Offenng, on the 
day of the new moon, on the first day of the year, on the Day 
of Atonement, at the Passover, at Pentecost, and at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, throughout the eight days. (Num. xxviii. 15. 22. 
80., xxix. 5. 11. 15. &c.) 

The Tre9pas9 Offering was in all cases the same as the Sin 
Offering for the common people, which has been already de- 
scribed. The causes for which it was required are stated, for 
the most part, in Lev. v. vi. 1 — 6., xiv. 10 — 14. 

The Peace Offerings were {N*esented either as Thank Offerings, 
Free-will Offerings, or in fiufilment of Vows. They consisted 
of bullocks, lambs, or goats, either male or female, slain at the 
south side of the altar, after imposition of hands by the offerer. 
The priest sprinkled the blood round the altar, upon which he 
then burnt the customary parts of the fiesh, reservii^ for him- 
self the right shoulder, after it had been waved, and the breast 
afWr it had been heaved, by the proprietor. Thank Offerings 
were accompanied by unleavened cakes, mingled with oil, — un- 
leavened wafers (thinner cakes), anointed with oil, — and cakes 
of fine flour, kneaHed with oil, — together with leavened bread; 
one of these cakes being made a heave offering, and reserved 
for the priest employed in sprinkling the blood of the Peace 
Offering. The rcmaimler of the flesh of the offering was ap* 
plied by the owner to an entertainment given to his domestics, 
to the poor, widows, orphans, and Levites. If any portion ofit 
remained until the third day, it was to be burnt. (Lev. iii. 17., 
vii. 11 — 84.) 
Sacrifices for the ratification of a covenant, resembling that 
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of Abraham (Gren. xt.), although nut prescribed bj the Mosaic 

law, were bjr no means uncommon in practice. (See Deut. zitix. 

11.; Josh. zxiv. 25.; 2 Chron. zxix. 10., xxxiv. 31, 82.; 

Exod. xxir. 4—8. ; 1 Sam. xi. 5. ; 1 Kings L 9. ; comp. Ps. L 

5. ; ] Xings viu. 3. ; 2 Chron. tL 22.) 
2. Thx Uhbloodt Sacsifigss were Meat Offerings and 

Drink Offerings. 

The Afeai Offering9^ so called, L e. offerings of food, consisted 
of fine wheat flour, or of cakes or bread prepared from that 
floor, salted, and either mingled or anointed with oil, and in 
some cased accompanied with incense. Honey or leaven was 
never added, except to the first loaves at Pentecost, and to 
Thank Offerings ; but this leavened bread was never laid on the 
^tar. (Lev. ii. 10 — 12., vii. 13.,xxiii.l7.) These offerings were, 
for the most part, presented as accompaniments to other sacrifices. 
(Num. XT. 3 — 12., xxviii. 7 — 29, 39.) But separate offerings of 
tliis kind were, (1.) the Loaves or Cakes on the Table of Shew- 
hread. (Lev. xxiv. 5 — 9. ; 1 Sam. xxi. 3 — 6. ; Mark ii. 26.) 
(2.) The sheaf of the first fruits of barlej, on the second day of 
thePassov^ in token of thanksgiving for the ripe harvest. 
(Lev. xxiiL 10.) (3.) Two wheaten loaves, as first-fruits, also 
in the way of thanksgiving, at Pentecost. (Lev. xxiii. 17 — 20.) 
(4.) As a Trespass Offering, for those wno were too poor to 
provide either doves or pigeons. (Lev. v. 1 — 4., 11 — 13.) 

The Drink Offerings of wine, was an additional accom- 
ptniment to the ordinary sacrifices, in quantity proportioned to 
that of the oil which formed part of the Meat Offering. It 
was poured out round the altar. (Num. xv. 3^12., xxviu. 7 — 
29. 39.) 

We proceed now to take notice of the general intention and 
design of this whole system of sacrifice and offering, as it existed 
under the Mosaic code. 

As to their more immediate intention, these sacrifices, con* 
sidcred as a burden, or course of duty, imposed upon the Is- 
nelites, served the purpose of discipline^ comprising as they 
did an outward form of worship, in obedience to the Divine 
command. They were subjects of express injunction, pro- 
ceeding from the Divine Sovereign, laws of the theocracy, a yoke 
imposed in token of authority and as a test of submission. 
Aad, besides this, they were a means of preventing idolatry, and 
of restraining the chosen people from a wanton desire of 
initidng the religious rites of heathen nations ; thus contri- 
buting to preserve them from injurious contact and familiarity 
vitk those nations, which was a matter of great importance in 
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the Divine economy, with a view to the maintenance, and nlti < 
mate propagation, of true religion in the world. 

More than this. These rites were symbolical, designed wld i 
adapted to represent truths and facts of universaT import 
means or channels of that Divine revelation which it was tk 
will of the Most High to impart to the Jews first, and throixg ! 
them to all mankind. The U nbloodj Sacrifices, and the Than I 
Offerings, were, doubtless, significations of that spirit of gr&ti 
tude and self-dedication which are due from man, simply as i 
created and dependent being, to his Maker and Preservei' 
And a still further and deeper meaning lav in the sacrifices; 
properly so called, that is to say, those which included tfa : 
death of a victim, forming, as they did, the principal and lead • 
ing feature of the whole economy. The meaning of thes4i 
sacrifices, plainly declared, and capable of being easily compre-* 
hended, even at the first period of their institution, had refer- 
ence to sin and its removal. The animals sacrificed appearec'l 
as the substitutes of those by whom, or on. whose account, they 
were offered ; and the reason of their being thus substituted 
was sin : so that hereby the people were enabled to understand 
that by their sin they had been separated from Grod, and were 
not permitted directly to approach Him ; that sin had merited 
punishment, death ; but that, at the same time, there was mere/ 
with God, and that a way of acceptance was provided by His 
own appointment, yet by such an intervention as that the 
penalty of sin, while removed from the guilty, was made to fall 
on the head of an innocent sufferer. In one word, the Jewish 
sacrifices symbolised the substitution of the innocent for the 
guilty, in the way of Divine appointment ; they were cleaWy 
vicarious, and, as such, they were not of mere human invention, , 
but were ordained by God Himself: and hence they were | 
adapted to produce and maintain in the mind of the worshipper I 
a sense of personal sin and guilt, combined with a hope of 
Divine mercy and forgiveness. These convictions of sin were 
liable to be informed and stxengthened by the moral law ; and 
the more thoroughly that law was understood, in the extent and 
spirituality of its requirements, the deeper and more enlightened 
would be the sense of sin on the mind of a pious Jew, and accord- 
ingly the more earnest his desire of merciful pardon and accept- 
ance. But then, at the same time, in proportion as these views 
and feelings gathered strength, and especiuly when the mind wss 
enlightened by the teaching of the prophets, who expounded 
the moral law, and declared that the mere outward observance 
of the ritual was of little worth, the pious Israelite would be 
convinced of the insufiiciency of these sacrifices to take away 
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Bins ; and while he would feel that the ideas which they con- 
veyed were trae, he would yet learn to regard them as no more 
than shadows of a substance not yet fully disclosed,— a substance 
which, moreover, his mind would naturally connect with the 
idea of the Great Deliverer, so long promised by God, and so 
earnestly expected by every faithful descendant of Abraham. 
In this case the symbols were no longer mere representations 
of present truth ; they had already begun to point to something 
out of and beyond themselves ; they had become prophetic, 
that is to say, tney had assumed the character of types. For, 
a tjpe, as we have already seen, is a prophetic symbol, a fore- 
shadowing representation of something yet to come or to be 
sceomplished. 

This typical character of the Mosaic sacrifices, — ci^ble, 
probably, of being more or less apprehended by pious Jews, 
especially daring the progress of revelation by means of the 
inspired interpretations and predictions of the prophets, — is 
plainly declared to us under the higher illumination of the 
GoepeL We learn from the New Testament, and especidly 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the Jewish sacrifices 
were of themselves insufficient to take away sin ; that the ele- 
ments of the Mosaic system, if considered in themselves alone, 
and not regarded as introductory and preparatory to something 
higher and better, were weak and poor (see GraL iv. 9.) ; but 
that, in the counsels of God, they were not alone, they were; 
only rudimentary and subsidiary to that economy which should 
not only present the ideas of mercy to humble penitents through 
vicarious suffering, but also should contain and embody the 
work of mercy in the fact of Redemption ; in a word, that 
these sacrifices did foreshadow good things to come, even the 
real, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice of our Saviour Christ, who 
offered Himself for us, once for all, upon the cross. 

And firom these sacrifices, which, with all the aid of the 
moral law and of progressive prophecy, did but gradually and 
partially disclose toeb meaning to the mind of a teachable and 
pious Jew, we are in a position to gather much vduable in- 
struction, and to receive many wholesome impressions, con- 
cemioff the nature, efficacy, and application of that great 
Christian work of Atonement and Purification, of which they 
ire now expressly declared to have been types or shadows. (See 
especially Heb. ix. z.)* 

* Ob this whole sabject, see Fairbaim On the TfpoU»g*f of Setyitvfe, 
See also Litton's Bampton Lectures On Ute Motaie Dupentation con- 
mkni Qt IntndMctoiy fo Christiamty. As to the import of Mosaic 
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With regard to the speciiil import of the tevenl difierent 
kinds of sacrifice, it is supposed that we may ooosider the Bomt 
Offering as a comprehensiTe sacrifice, representing the whde 
meaning or full idea of the institute, and pointing with peculiar 
emphasis to Christ as taking away the sins of the world, — the 
Sin Offering, as symbolising atonement for special sins of igno- 
rance or infirmity,— the Trespass Offering, as chiefly indicating 
reparation or restitution,— -tM Meat or Drink Offering* as de- 
noting ffood works wrought in faith, through the flower of 
the Holy Spirit (represented by the oil), accompanied with 
prayer (frankincense), and incorruptibility (salt), — while the 
Peace Offerings are distinctly marked as expressions of thanks- 
giving and praise, with humble acknowledgment of God's iree 
and unmerited bounty. 

ELBinCBTABT AXD GkHSBAL QuBSTIOHS. 

361. Whsre w«ro the Levitical samfices oflared, according to the 
Law? 



symbolisms Mr. Litton shows that it embodied the ideas of ** man's 
nataral pollution in the sight of a holy God, the conaeqnent separation 
between the two, the Divine mercy m making the first overtures to 
repair the breach, and the necessity of mediation and- atonement as the 
means of recon^Uation." He ex.pliiin8 that the Levitical sacrifices were 
indeed inadequate to Uie purpose o^ expiating sin, bat that they had 
** prospective uses, that they were intended to prefigure the great troths 
ofRedemption ; and that if the Divine Author of the Mosaic insdtations 
Himself, by the destruction of the temple and the dissolution of the na- 
tional polity, brought the elder dispensation to a close, it was becanse^ 
the reality being come, of which it prssented the shadow, it was no longer 
needed." And with respect to the frame of mind which the Moeaie 
ceremonies were adapted to produce and cherish in the Jewish worshipper, 
thus producing an inward, as well as an outward, preparation of the way 
of the Lord, be says, ''A contrite spirit, a longing for deliverance from 
both the guilt and the power of sin, trust in the promises of God, and a 
hope of future redemption, — such was the general frame of mind which 
the discipline under which he was placed tended to form in the ancient 
believer. The Law, indeed, having conducted its disciple thus far, could 
do no more for him ; for ftuther advancement it must resign him to s 
more efficient teacher. What Moses began, Christ came to peifect. 
Yet the religion of the Christian difRsrs in degree only, not in kind, from 
that of his predecessor under the old covenant; the more essential ele- 
ments which, in a heightened finmi, corresponding to the foliar measare 
of knowledge and of spiritual influence vouohstwad, are ibund in the 
former, belong also to the latter. In the Jew who was one inwardly, we 
see all the lineaments of the Christian character, though not aa yet the 
perfect image ; and thus by the inner bond of the spiritnal life^ not less 
than by the external one of history and the written word, are the two 
dispensations connected, and pass the one into the other.** 
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W2. DwtiiigBidi between aacrifioes with blood and nnbloody offerings } 
and eiuiDMfito the aevonl Leyitical sacrificea and offerings, under these 
two head& 

363. Mention the animals which were appropriated to the several 
kinds of saoifioe. 

86L Deseribe, in geaersl, the mode of ofibrin^ the Jewish sacriiioes. 

865, What do yon understand by Wave-o^enng and Heaye-offering? 

366. What is the meaning of the term Heat Offering? 

367. State ^nerally how we are to regard the Mosaic institution of 
ncrilioe^ as disciplinary, — symbolical, — and typicaL 

ADDnxovAc QuBsnoNa 

368. Point oat the oonnection between sacrifice and priesthood under 
the Mosaic ceremony. 

369. Describe psrticiilarly the Burnt Offerings, — Sin Offbiings,— 
"^Kaiiaas Oflferinga,-*and Peace Offerings, with their appropriate cere- 
Booies. 

370. Describe the Meat Offerings, and the Drink Offerings. 

371. Explain more Ailly the symbolical and typical import, together 
vith tliepioper moral effttst, of the Leyitical sacrinces. 

372. What appear to liaye been the special meanings of the different 
kinds of sacrifice and offering? 



CHAPTER XXL 

Jbwuh Tbstiyals, and othbb Sacbbd Sbasoks. 

(Various parts of Exodus, Leyiticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
indicated in the course of the Chapter.) 

'^^ nored days and seasons of the Jews were, for the most 
pvt, weekly, monthly, or annual; but some few were cele- 
'x^>tod at longer intervals. 

"^ weeld;^ festiyal was the Sahhath'day, This institution 
^of prioiiitiye antiquity, having been appointed immediately 
<fter toe creation, for the observance of all mankind, in the 
^7 of rest from ordinary labour, and for the purpose of devout 
'^iBembranoe and worship of the ^reat Creator. Hence we 
^ very ancient mention of the division of time by weeks. 
(GcD. Tu. 4. 10., viil 10. 12., xxlx. 27.) It is probable that 
^ observance of this sacred day was, more or less, discontinued 
''Qoiig the Isradites during their bondage in Egypt, perhaps 
^der compulsion ; but it is clear that the memory of it was 
^ lost, from the w^ in which Moses alluded to it, as a well- 
^wn insttlution, berore the delivery of the Law* (Exod. xvi. 

k2 
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23^26.) Under the Law, boweyer, not only was the original 
observance restored, but it was stamped with a peculiar and 
additional meaning, and enforced with an especial strictness, 
being regarded as commemorative, not only of the work of 
creation, but also of the deliverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt; and, hence, as a sign* of the covenant subsisting be- 
tween God and that people. (Exod. xxxi. 13 — 17. ; Deut. v. 14, 
15. ; Jer. xvii. 19—27.; Ezek. xx. 20—22.) 

The Sabbath was distinguished by cessation from ordinary 
labour on the part of all cl^es of men, and even of cattle, i. e. 
by a sacred rest (£xod. xx. 10., xxxi. 14 — 17.; Deut. v. 12 
— 14.; — Exod. xvi. 22^—30., xxxiv. 21., xxxv. 3.; Num. xv. 
32 — 36.; see also Neh. x., xiii.; Amos, viii. 5.) : by holy con- 
vocations, or religious assemblies for public worship (Ley. zix. 
30., xxvi. 2. ; 2 Kings, iv. 23.) ; and by an addition to the daily 
sacrifice in the Tabernacle service, and the changing of the 
shew-bread. (Lev. xxiv. 8. ; Num. xxviii. 9. 10.) These ob- 
servances were to be maintained in a spirit of cheerful and 
dutiful obedience. (Isa. Iviii. 13, 14.) The Sabbath was alwavs 
regarded as the opposite of a fast (see Neh.viiL 9—12. [Tobit, 
ii. 1.] ; Luke, xiv. 1.). In the time of degenerate Judaism tiiis 
view of the holy day was abused in favour of idle sensuality ; 
while, on the other hand, the Pharisees disfigured the sacred 
institution by the enforcement of strict and minute prohibitions, 
not prescribed by the letter of the Mosaic law, and at variance 
with its spirit, which called for cheerful bodily rest and reli- 
gious exercise. 

The Days of the New Moon^ — although not being days of 
sacred rest or of holy convocation, and, therefore, not holding 
the rank of feasts, — were yet distingubhed by the same speciu 
offerings as those which belonged to the festivals, and by the 
sounding of trumpets over the Burnt ofierings. (Num. x. 10., 
xxi. 11 — 14.; Fs. Ixxxi. 4.) These days were distinguished 
also by public worship and religious instruction (2 Kings, iy.23.; 
Isa. Ixvi. 23. ; Ezek. xlvi. 1. ; Amos, viii. 15.) ; and they appear 
to have been also marked by extraordinary festivities. (1 Sam. 
XX. 5. 24—27.) 

The new moon of the seventh ecclesiastical month Tisri 
(nearly our October) was the first day of the civil year, and 
was observed with great solenmity, being made, like the Sab- 

* Just as the rainbow, which had, perhaps, previously existed, was 
made the sign of a covenant on the part of G«a ; and as ciicumciaon, 
already practised by at least some people in the time of Abraham, was 
yet prescribed to hiin as the token of a covenant on his part. 
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Iwtli, a diy of sacred rest aod of holy conyocation. (Lev, xziii. 

24. ; Num. zzix. 1—6.) This was emphatically called Tht 

JPeast of TrumpeU ; and may be probably regarded as sym^ 

Iwlical of the voice or word of God. (SeeEzod. ziz. 5. 18. 19.; 

Ker. L 10., IT. 1.; 1 Cor. xv. 52.) 
The Annual FeatiTals were the Passoyer, the Feast of Weeks, 
I and the Feast of Tabernacles. (Ley. xxiii.) 
'* ^ The institiition of the Passover^ its mode of celebration, and 

hi symbolical and typical import, have been already described. 
(m the fiftieth day, i. e. after tibe complete lapse of seyen 

weeb fix)m the second day of the Passover, which was marked 

by the presentation of the first ripe barley-sheaf, was celebrated 
toe festival commonly called, in later times, Pentecost (a Greek 

word signifying the fiftieth, «c. day, Acts, ii. 1.), but denomi- 
nated in the Old Testament the Feaet of Weeks (Exod. xxxvi. 
22.; Dent. xvi. 10 — 17.), and sometimes the Feast of Harvest^ 
because it was celebrated at the close of the whole (barley and 
wheat) harvest (Exod. xxiii. 16.), or the Day of the First- 
Fndts^ because it was the day on which the IsraeUtes were re- 
quired to present to the Lord, with thanksgiving, the first-fruits 
of the wheat harvest in bread baked of the new com, and so, 
in &ct, the firat-fruits of the whole com harvest now reaped 
and gathered into store. (Exod. xxiii. 16. ; Lev. xxiii. 15 — 21. ; 
Num. xxviii. 26 — 31.; Deut. xxvi. 5 — 10.) 

The fiftieth day after the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt was signalised aa the (probable) period of the giving of 
the Law at Mount Sinai. Hence some Jewish writers have 
represented the Feast of Weeks as designed to commemorate 
tiiat event ; but no such meaning is attached to it in Scripture, 
oor is any reference made to it by Josephus or by Philo. 

This day is marked in the Mosaic ritual by additional sacri- 
fices (Lev. xxiii. 18 — 20. ; Num. xxviii. 27 — 31.) ; and it was 
titerwards distinguished among the people by festive processions, 
ia which they carried their offerings of first-fruits in baskets to 
Jemsalem. In later times it was celebrated during a whole 
^eek ; but the observance of no more than one day is prescribed 
10 Scripture. It was, properly, the festival of the end of harvest, 
or a sacred harvest-home. And, while liius celebrating the 
completed sift of an annual provision of earthly bread, it may 
be r^urded as typical of the work of finished redemption, in- 
Tolving a supply of the bread of life, or all needful and salu- 
tary means of grace^ It is to be remembered that the Holy 
Spnit was given to the Church, in a signal manner, on the 
Jjw of Pentecost. 

Xhe Feast of Tdbernades (or, rather, of Booths) was instl- 

K 8 
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tuted in commemoration of the dwelling of tlie Israelites in tents 
during their sojourn in the Wilderness (Exod. xxiii. 42, 43.) ; 
and with this was combined the celebration of the Vintage, 
whence the festival is called also the Feant of Ingatheri^gM, 
(Exod. xxiii. 16., xxxiv. 22.) This festival lasted eight da^s, 
beginning with the fifteenth of Tisri (October). It was dis- 
tinguished bv a lai^e number of special sacrifices (Num. xxix. 
12---39.), — by the Septennial) public reading of the Law (Deat. 
xxxi. 10 — 13.) — and especially by the general custom of 
dwelling in booths made of branches of trees (in later times, 
constructed upon the roofs of the houses), and by the carrying 
of branches of palm (and other) trees, accompanied with the 
singing of Hosanna. (Lev. xxiii. 34 43. ; Num. xxix. 12. 35. ; 
Deut. xvi. 13 — 15. ; Neh. viii. 18. ; [2 Mac. x. 6.] ; Ps. cxviii. 
25. ; Matt. xxi. 8, 9.) In later times there was also the custom 
of a solemn libation of water fetched from the pool of Siloam 
every day at the time of the morning sacrifice. This water was 
brought, in a eolden vessel, by a pries^ through the water^ate 
into the Temple, where it was mixed with wine, and then poured 
upon the altar. (This tookplace with reference to Isaiah, zii. 3. ; 
compare John, vii* 37.) It also belonged to the later method 
of celebration of the festival, that, every day, after the evening 
sacrifice, lamps were lighted on four golden candelabra in the 
Court of the Women, while the priests and Levites sang the 
Songs of Degrees (Ps. cxx^-cxxxiv.) on the steps of the inner 
court, and the principal men kept up a dance in the Court of 
the Women, holding i^hted torches or tapers in their hands. 
Besides this, there was a daily procession round the altar, seven 
times repeated on the seventh day, by men holdii^ in tiieir 
left hands the fruits <^ the citron tree, and in their ri^ht palm« 
branches with pieces of myrtle and willow intertwined, and 
Bin^ng Hosanna ! * 

This festival was commemorative of the historical fact of the 
Sojourn of the Israelites in the Wilderness, after they had left 
Egypt, and before they entered on the possession of Canaan. 
(See Deut. viii. 2—5.) In its typical import, it may perhaps 
be understood as representing the Church triumphant looking 
back, with joy and thanksgiving, to the trials and difficulties of its 
earthly state, and celebrating the goodness of Him who safelv 
conducted it to His everlasting habitation. (See Zech. xiv. 16.) 

The Mosaic ritual appointed one annual season of humiliation, 
— the great Day of Atanementy which took place on the tenth 
of Tisn (usually about the middle or end of October) five days 

* It has been olMerved that these castoms gave occasion to the mis* 
taken idea that the Jews held sacrifices in hoiKHir of BacchusL -^ Tacitiu. 
HiMi, V. 5. 
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before Uie Feast of Tabernacles. (Lev. xvi. 1 — 34., zziiL 26 — 
32.; Nnm. zxiz. 7 — 11.) The whole da^ was marked by 
cessaticMi from labour, and penitential humiliatioa * ; and it wat 
chiefljr dtstingaished br the exercise of the following peculiar 
functioos of the High F^iest. Having washed himself in water, 
he was directed to put on, not his more splendid vestments, 
but odIj the holy linen garments common to himself with all 
the priests, and the mitre. He then offered a youns bullock 
as a Sin Offering for himself and his family (L e. the whole 
sacerdotal body), with a ram for a Burnt Ofiering; and, taking 
with Imn some of the blood of the bullock, together with a 
censer of burning ooab from the altar, upon which he had 
placed luuidfuls of incense, he entered within the veil, where 
he sprinkled the blood upon the mercy-seat, and before it, seven 
times. After this, which may be regarded as an act of personal 
expiation, or expiation for the priesSiood alone, the High Priest 
presented before the Lord, at the door of the Tabernacle, two 
goats ; apon which he cast lots, to determine one of these as 
about to be sacrificed for a Sin Offering, and the other to be 
fiv a scape-goat f, or for releasing, to let go into the Wilderness. 
The jgoat set apeurt for the Lord, was then slain as a Sin 
Offenng for the sins of the whole people; and with the 
blood of this victim the High Fri«st again entered the Most 
Holy Place, where he sprinJded this blood in the same manner 
tt he had already sprmkled that of the bullock. Having 
come oat of the Most Holy Place, the High Priest then applied 
the blood, both of the bullock and of the goat, to the Aitar of 
Inoenae, in order to reconcile, or make atonement for the Holy 
Place, -^and afterwards to the Altar of Burnt Offering, for a 
nmilar purpose with regard to it. The atonement by blood having 
been thus completed, &e High Priest went to the live goat, which 
had been left standing at uie door of the Tabernacle (where 
be had been presented before the Lord in order that atone- 
ment miglit be made for him |), — and laid both his bands upon 
Its head, confeasix^ over it ^ all the iniquities of the children of 



* "it was not expressly ordered to be kq>t as a fast (fasting as an 
oidiaaooe nowhere oocnrs in the Pentatedcb) ; but it woold naturally be 
io observed for the most part ; and indeed, latterly, was familiarly named 
Um Fast" (Acta, zxvii 9.) — Fairbaim, Typology, Mosaic Pariod, part iii. 
dtv. 

t Lit for Azacd ; which has been varionsly interpreted, *' for a scape- 
goat, or gpoat sent away," <* for (i. e. into) a desert place," "for Satan or 
•B evil qiirit," ''for complete removal or dismissal," or, more probably, 
*for separation and obUvion." — See Fairbaim, Typc^jogy, Motaie P«- 
riod^ Note to chap. ▼. part iii. 

X Not "with him,** aa in our version of Lev. zvi 10. 

K 4 
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Israel, and all their transgressions in all their dna,** thni 
** putting them upon the heiui of the goat ; ** — after which the 
animal was sent away, *' hj the hand of a fit man,** into the 
Wilderness, bearing u{)on him all the iniquities of the people, 
into a land not ixmabited. The High Priest then put off the 
linen garments in which he had thus far officiated, and left 
them m the Holj Place ; and, having assumed his ordinary 
and more splendid vestments, he offered for himself and the 
people, at the evening sacrifice, a Burnt Offering, consisting of 
a young bullock, a ram, and seven lambs of the first year, with 
the customary Meat and Drink Offerings, and a kid for a Sin 
Offering. The fat of the Sin Offering was burnt upon the 
altar ; and the bodies of the bollock and the goat were carried 
out of the camp and burnt he person employed in removing 
and burning these bodies l the man who nad conducted the 
scape-goat mto the Wildexaess, were required to wash them- 
selves and their clothes before they should return into the 
camp. 

In its svmbolical and typical import, the Day of Atonement 
was clearly a concentration of the idea of propitiation by sacri- 
fice, denoting the completeness of that propitiation in itself, — 
the sentiments of deep and humble penitence, proper for sinful 
man seeking forgiveness, — and the full effects of propitiation in 
the procuring of near and favourable access to the presence of the 
Most High. '* It is to this that the author of the Epbtle to the 
Hebrews most especially and frequently refers, when pointing to 
Chrbt for the ereat realities which were darkly revealed under 
the ancient shadows. He tells us that, through the fl^h of Christ 
given unto death for the sins of the world, a new and living 
way has been provided into the Holiest., as through a veil, no 
longer concealing and excluding from the presence of God, but 
opening to receive every penitent transgressor, — of which, 
indeed, the literal rending of the veil at Christ's death (Matt, 
xxvii. 51.), was already a matter-of-fact announcement; — 
that through the blood of Jesus we can enter, not only with 
safety, but even with boldness, into the region of Grod*s mani- 
fested presence; that this arises firom Christ Himself having 
ffone with His own blood into the heavens, that is, present- 
ing Himself there as the perfected Redeemer of His people, 
who had borne for them the curse of sin, and had for ever satis- 
fied the justice of God concerning it ; — and that the sacrifice 
by whicn all this has been accomplished, being that of one infi- 
nitely precious, is attended witn none of Uie imperfections 
belonging to the Old Testament service, but is aaequate to 
meet the necessities of a guilty conscience, and to present the 
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spirit as weD as the flesh of the sinner with acceptsnce before 

God.- (Heb.ix.x.)* 

There were also some Mosuc institutions, the obserrance of 
which was fixed at longer than annual intenrals. These were^ 
the Sabbatical Year, and the Jubilee. 

The Sabbatical Year was every seventh year, during which it 
was ordained that the land should rest, L e. lie fallow, — debts 
were not to be collected, — any Jews who should have fallen 
into a state of slavery or bondage were to be released ft-^and (as 
we have ahready seen) the Book of the Law was to be publicly 
read during the Feast of Tabernacles. (Exod. zziiL 10, 11. ; Lev. 
xxT. 1 — 22. ; Exod. xxi. 2, 5. ; Deut xv. 1, 2. 9. 12., xxxi. 10 
— 13.) To the observance of this institution, as far as it related 
to the non-cultivation of the land, a special promise of super- 
abundance on the sixth year was annexed : but the observance 
was neglected almost from the accession of Saul to the Captivity, 
during nearly 490 years ; a neglect which is marked as one of 
the national sins which the Captivity was designed to punish. 
The duration of the Captivity (seventy years) appears to be 
pointed out as corresponding to the number of Sabbatical 
Years which had been profaned. (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21.) ^ 

The Year of Jubilee was every fiftieth year, following the 
completion of seven times seven years. It commenced on the 
Day of Atonement (10th of Tisri), and was ushered in with the 
sounding of trumpets by the priests throughout the land; whence 
its name, a trumpet being called in Hebrew keren jubeL This 
year had everything in common with the Sabbatical Year ; it 
was distinguished by the liberation of all Jewish bond-servants, 
male and temaie, and, more particularly, by the restoration of 
all property % which had been alienated or pledged by Jewish 
owners. (Lev. xxv. 8—17., 24 — 28. ; Num. xxxvi. 4.; oomp. 
Isuah, Ixi. 1, 2.) 

These Sabbatical Years and Years of Jubilee may be under- 
stood as desip;ned for the immediate purpose of social benefit,— 
for a memorial of the fact that Canaan itself was not the fixed, 
perfect, and final habitation of Grod*s people, — and for a type of 
the future restoration of all things. (See also Isa. Ixi. 1, 2., with 
Lev. iv. 18, 19.) 

In the later period of their history, the Jews established 
OTHsa FasTrvALs and Fasts for their own observance. 

These were : — 1. A fast on the seventeenth day of the fourth 

* Fairbaim's Tifpohgy, MoteAe Period, part iii ch. r. 

t Bat some sav that this release of slaves took place not in the Sabba- 
tical year, as such, but in the seventh year of their servitade, whatever 
that might be. } Except houses in walled towns, Lev. xxx. 80—^ 
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monih Thammuz (Jal^), to deplore the capture of Jenualeiii 
b^ Nebuchadnezzar, m the reign of Zedekiah CJer. lii. 6, 7.; 
Zech. viii. 19). — 2. Another on the ninth daj of tibe fifth month, 
Ab (August), in commemoration of the burning of the Temple 
by Nebuzar-adan (Zech. yii. 3 — 5., yiii. 19. ; Jer. liL 12. ; comp. 
2 Einffs, zxY. 8 — 10). — 3. Another on the third daj of the 
seventS month, Tisri (October), bj waj of mourning for the 
murder of Gedaliah (Jer. xli. 2. ; comp. 2 Kings, xxy. 25.). — 
4. Another on the tenth day of the tenth month, Tebeth (Ja- 
nuary), in remembrance of the commencement of the sic^ of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. TZech. viii. 19. with 2 Kings, 
XXV. 1.) — And here it may be observed that the Jews con- 
tinued to observe these Fasts as such after their return from 
the Captivity, notwithstanding the word of the Lord by Zecha- 
riah commanding them to turn them into festivals. (2^h. viiL 
18,19.) 

The additional festivals were especially, — 1. The Feast of 
Purim, or Lots, to commemorate the deliverance of the Jews 
from the machinations of Haman, as recorded in the book of 
Esther. This lasted two days, the fourteenth and fifteenth of 
the twelfth month, Adar (March) ; of which day the latter was 
regarded as the chief or greater. — The Feast of Dedication, to 
commemorate the purification, or fresh consecration of the 
Temple, after its desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes. This 
festival, established by Judas Maccabeus, was ceiebrated during 
eisht days, beginning with the twenty-fifth of the ninth month, 
Chisleu (December). It was distinguished by the offering of 
numerous sacrifices, — by a general illumination (whence it was 
sometimes called the Feast of Lights), — and by other public 
rejoicings.* 

Elbmsntabt and Gknbral QUBSnORS. 

878. Reoonnt the principal Jewish Festivals and Solemnities, distin- 
gnishinff them into weekly, monthly, annnal, and at longer intervab. 

874. Trace the history of the Sabbath-day to the times of Moses in* 
elusive. 

875. Describe the proper observance of the Sabbath among the Jews. 

876. How was this sacred institntion abnsed in the later period of the 
Jewish history? 

877. Which of the Annnal Festivals does Scripture describe in oonnee- 
tion with the history of the Exodus? 

878. What festival followed the Passover after the lapse of seven 
weeks? 

879. By what ceremonies was the Feast of Weeks distinguished? 



* Jahn, BibKiche ArtMohgit^ Tlui^ iii. Kap. viiL ; to which I am in- 
debted for many particulars embodied in this chapter. 
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880. Explain its lymbolical and typjcal import 

88U Wlitt wu oommemonted by the Feast of Tabernacles? 

862. DeKiibe the ceremonies with which it was obsenredf Mosaic and 
of later date. 

883. What seems to be its t^rplcal significance? 

88i. Gfre a genovl description of the ceremonies of the Day of AtOM* 
ment. 

885. State its symbolical and typical import 

886L What was the Sabbatical Year, and how was it to be obsenred? 

387. What was the Tear of Jubilee, and what were its appropriate ob« 
Borances? 

388. Explain the probable reason and meaning of these saaod yoara, 

AdDITIOHAL QuaSTIOHBL 

889. Show that the appointment of the Sabbath as a sign between God 
sad tbe laraelites does not neoeesarily imply that it was then a new in- 
stitution. 

390. Give the reasons of the following terms as applied to the same 
festiral, — Feast of Weeks, Feast of Harvest, IHiy of the First Froits^ 
Pentecost 

89L What sisnificanoe, not alluded to in Scripture, has been attached 
to tlie Feast of Weeks by some Jewish writers? Mention two eminent 
Jewish writers, who^ like Scripture, are silent concerning it 

392. How was the Feast of Tabernacles otherwise denominated, and 
why? 

898. What day of the year was set apart as the Day of Atonement? 

391. Describe^ as fhlly as you can, the ceremonies of the Day of Atone- 
ment 

395. Mention some other Feasts and Festiyals established by the Jews 
themsdyea in later times 



CHAPTER XXn. 



Mosaic BrruiXi. — Othek CssiiKoinxB. FntsT-FBmrs, 
' TiTHBS, aud othbb Dubs. 

Vauovs oocuioas of ceremonial defilement are recorded in Lev. 
xii— XT. Many of these were, more or less, unavoidabie ; and 
no eniH was inyohred in the contracting of anjr of them, except 
nch as were absolutely prohibited, or prohibited to certain 
parties. But guilt was always contracted by the omission of 
tbe prescribed purifications, in many instances, this purifica* 
tif« consisted smiply in washing the |)erson and clothes at the 
end of the day ; wmle certain special and more elaborate pro- 
eenes were marked out for those who had been defiled by con- 
tact with a corpse, a grave, or the bones of a dead man, and for 
tbose who had recoTmd fitmi l^rosy. 
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Ab b mriJkaiumfirfM deJSementby toMehu^ a eorpte, or other 
penonal contact with the dead, it was provided that on the fol- 
lowing third and seventh days the party should be sprinkled by 
a clean person with water containing we ashes of a red heifer 
which had been burnt (not on the altar, but) without the camp, 
with certain prescribed ceremonies, including the burning of 
cedar wood, hyssop*, and scarlet wo<^ together with the victim. 
The water containing the ashes was sprinkled on the person to 
be purified, by means of hyssop, scarlet wool, and ceidar (i. e. 
probabljr, hyssop and scarlet wool fastened to a stick of cedar). 
After this sprinkling, the party was directed to wash his person 
and his clothes, and on the seventh day he was pronounced 
clean. (Num. xix. 1 — ^21.) This ceremony appears to point to 
the fact that death is the wases or fruit of sin, and to the neces- 
sity of an inward moral purification from that evil which is its 
root. As, by the form of purification now described, those who 
had contracted legal defilement were re-admitted to the privilege 
of divine worship, so, they who have been polluted and rendered 
obnoxious to death by sin are restored, by the application of 
the blood of Christ to the conscience ana the heart, to the 
liberty of real and spiritual approach to Grod. (See Heb. iz. 
13, 14. ; and comp. Ps. li. 7.) 

Strong legal defilement was contracted also by the disease of 
leprosy. A leper, as such, was excluded, not only from 
public worship, but even from the camp or cities of Israel, and 
from ordinary intercourse with his fellow men ; being required 
to keep himself at a distance from human habitations, and with 
many numiliating signs to declare himself luclean, when any 
one should come within reach of hearing. AfUar recovery 
from his disease, it was required that he should go through 
an elaborate ceremony of purification before he could be re- 
admitted into society. This process was as follows. The re- 
covered leper first undef went an examination outside the 
camp (or the city) by a priest (comp. Matt. viii. 4. ; Mark, I 
44. ; Luke, v. 14., vii. 14.) ; and if the priest pronounced tiie 
cure perfect, he then sent for two live clean birds (probably 
turtle-doves or pigeons), cedar wood, scarlet wool, and hyssop: 
and afterwards, one of the birds having been killed oyer an 
earthen vessel containing firesh spring water, the priest dipped 
the living bird, together with the cedar, scarlet wool, and 
hyssop, into the mingled blood and water, with which he then 
sprinkled the recovered leper seven times, and pronounced 
him clean, at the same time letting the living bird loose into the 

* The ** hyssop " of Scripture is probably the caper-plant. 
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open field. Haying been ttras pronounced clean, tbe recovered 
leper then washed his clothes, soaved off* all his hair, and washed 
his body ; whereupon he was permitted to enter the camp Tor 
citj), being, however, still required to remain abroad out of his 
tent (or house) seven dajs. On the seventh daj, he was directed 
again to shave off all his hair, and to wash his clothes and flesh 
in pore water. After this, on the eighth daj, he was required 
to bring one lamb for a Trespass Offering, another for a Sin 
Offering, and a third for a Burnt Offering, t^ether with the 
customary Meat Offering, and a log of oiL The priest then 
sprinkled his right ear, the thumb of his right hand, and the 
great toe of his right foot, first with some of the blood of the 
trespass Offering, and afterwards with the oil, some of which he 
also potured on his head. This was designed as a special act of 
consecration, by which the party concerned was re-admitted 
into the number of the chosen people. And when this re-ad* 
mission had taken plsce, the restored Israelite was in a condition 
to bring his Sin Offering, Burnt Offering, and Meat Offering, and 
present them, in the usual manner, before the Lord. (Lev. xiii» 
xiv.} The significancy of this institution is obvious. Under the 
law. Leprosy was regaraed as, next to death, a symbol of the im« 
purity, pollution, and loathsomeness of sin; and the legal' cere- 
mony ot purification b therefore to be regarded as emblematic of 
a moral purification, or deliverance firom sin under its character 
of defilement. More especially : — while other ceremonies point 
chiefly to deliverance from sin as separating man from God, 
the purification of the leper may be regained as peculiarly 
referring to the fact that sin separates man also from all pure 
and holy beings, or the whole family of Grod, — and as setting 
forth the restoration of the penitent to the blessed company of 
all faithful people, or- his re-admission to the communion of 
r taints, by means of the great appointed sacrifice, the benefits of 
which are appropriated to the mdiridual by faith. 

TheJSntrbom of men and animals were cone(idered peculiarly 
sacred. The first-bom of men were presented to the Lord, and 
redeemed for a price (not exceeding five shekels), according to 
the valuation of the priest; this usually took place at the time 
of the purification of the mother. (Num. xviii. 14 — 16.; Exod. 
xiu. 13.; Lev. ii. 22.) The firstlings of cows, sheep, or goats, 
if without blemish, when about one year old, were to be offered 
in sacrifice, the customary pieces being burnt on the altar, and 
the remainder being assigned to the priests. (Num. xviii. 17, 18. ; 
Lev. xxviL 26.) If the young animals were not fit for sacrifice, 
on account of blemish^ they were then devoted entire to the 
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use of tlie priesti. (Deut. xt. 19 — ^23.) The fintlinss of other 
imjin«tl«, as for instance, the ass, were to be either kiUed, or re« 
deemed by a ]amb (Exod. xiii. 13.) or at a valuationf with the 
addition of a fifth, — or thej might be sold, and the proceeds paid 
to the priests, ^xod. xxvii. 27.) All this was designed as a 
standing memorial of the deliyerance of the first-bom of Israel 
in Egypt, when the Lord smote the first-bom of the Egyptians. 
(ExmI. xiii. 2, 11 — 16.; Deut iiL 12, 13.; see slso Siiim. iiL 
40-^1.) 

FtrH'Frtdti, Besides joining in the public offering of first- 
finits at the Passoyer, and at the Feast of Weeks, eyerjr Israelite 
was required to present the first-fruits of his own produce of 
com, wine, oil, and wool, in token of thankfulness to the 
Heayenlj Giyer of the whole. The quantity was left at the 

2>tion of the offerer. These offerings were not laid on the 
tar ; but they became the property of the priests. (Exod. xxiiL 
19.; Ley. ii. 12.; Num. xy. 17^-21., xyiii. 11 — 13.; Deut 
xyiii. 4., xxyL 1—11.) 

TiAes. The custom of j^^ng tithes (tenths) of property or 
produce, for the use oi mmisters of religion and the ffeneral 
maintenance of religious worship, was of yeij ancient date, ss 
appears from the cases of Abraham (Gen. xiy. 20.) and Jacob 

Swn. xxyiii. 22.) ; and as such it was recognised by Moses 
Dbiit. xii. 11. 17 — 19., xiy. 22,23.), who saye instructions 
that thcMse tithes should be brought to the ^bemacle on the 
great festiyals, and should be applied in the way of peace- 
offerings, and in furnishing an entectainment to the Leyites and 
the poor; — only with permission to those who might reside at 
a distance from the Tabernacle to conyert the substance of 
their tithes into money, with which they should afterwards pur- 
chase the necessary offerings on the spot. (Deut. xiy. 24 — 27.) 
Besides these tithes, which Moses only regulated, there were 
also others which he instituted, or introduce for the first time, 
as a part of his economy, lliese latter were called the first 
tithes [Tobit, L 7.] in contradistinction to the others as the 
second. They were payable annually to the Leyitee as the 
officers of the inyisible King ; and were applied to their main- 
tenance, in lieu of a share of land. (Ley. xxvii. 8. ; Num. xyiii. 
20—23.; Deut. xiy. 22, 23.; Neh. y. 1»— 22.) These tithes 
were paid in the first instance; and the second were leyied 
upon the renudning property. They were capable of bong 
commuted for a money payment, with the addition of one 
fifth of the yalue, in ploce of the oost of transport, which would 
otherwise haye been ucurred. (Ley. xxyii. 31.) Theae tithes 
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'Were kried upon all agricultural produce. The mjment ap- 
jMars neyer to have b^n enforced by an j judicial proceaa; it 
ivas left to the conscience of the parties from whom it was due ; 
and was often grossly neglected. (Neh. viii. 10-- 14. ; Mai. liL 

^Tbe Lerites paid a tenth of these tithes to the priests ; who^ 
'with this revenue* and that which arose from sacrifices, first- 
lim^ and first-fruits, seem to haye possessed a little more than 
one per cent, of the whole property of the country. (Num. 
ZTul 25—32^; Keh. 10. zztuL ; oomp. Heb. Tii. 6 — 7.) 

Oaih and Vows, The reguladon of Moses respecting ooAm 
extended only to the requirement that the people shovdd 
sweaTi and swear truly, by none but Jehovah. (Ley. xiz. 12. } 
Dent yi. 13., z. 12.) As to votos^ he required that, when made, 
they should be fulfilled ; but he declared the making of them 
to be unnecessary (Dent, xziii. 23, 24.), and treated them as de« 
serying discouragement. (Ley.zzvii. 1 — ^25.; Num.xxz.2 — 17.) 
The yow of the l^azariie (i. e. separation) was in existence be- 
fcce the time of Moses ; but it receiyed throueh him a Diyine 
j sanction, and was made the subject of speciu r^rulation re- 
corded in Kum. vi. 1 — 21. The condition of the Nacarite 
^ laay be regarded as symbolical of entire and yoluntary spiritufd 
' aelf-dedication to the Lord, and of constant readiness for actiye 
' ier?ioe ; and hence as typical of Christ, who was perfectly con« 
^ formed to the Father*s will, and of all true Cmistians, who« 
t although imperfectly, are yet really and truly so devoted. 



Tke DistmetUm of Clean and Undean in food (Ley. zi.; 
I>ent. ziy. 3—21. ; oomp. Acts z. 12 — 14. ; Matt. zy. 10—20.^ 
vu adapted to symbolise to the ancient Israelites, and stiU 
ittore clearly and emphatically to ourselves, the necessity of 
continual self-restraint and watchfulness. 

Elshkrtabt and General Questionb. 

896. What were the ordinary Jewish purifications for ceremonial defile- 
ment? 

397. How was gnilt contracted in this matter? 

398. Describe Uie ceremony of purification for defilement by contact 
^th the dead. (Ashes of the Red Heifer). 

399. Explain the meanini; of this ceremony. 

^ Describe the ceremony of purification in the case of a recovered 
^»r. (The Two Birds.) 
Ml. Explain the general and special significance of this ceremony. 
^ What was the law respecting the first-born of men and animals? 
408. What was hereby commemorated? 
4Ai. 8taU the htw of first-froits. 
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405. For wbat purposes, generally speaking, were tithes payable under 
the Mosaic Law? 

406. What provision was made for the maintenance of the Jewish 

priests? 

407. What regulation did Moses make concerning oaths and tows? 

408. What' moral lesson is conveyed by the Jewish diatinction of Qean 
and Unclean food ? 

Additional Questions. 

409. Distinguish between first and second tithes. 

410. To what purposes were the first tithes applied? 

411. When were the second tithes payable, and for whatporposes? 

412. Under the Mosaic economy, was there any legal process for en- 
forcing pa3nnent of tithes ? 

413. In what part of the Pentateuch do we find an account of the vow 
of the Nazarite ? Describe the ceremony, and give its meaning. 



CHAPTER XXm. 
Bemaindeb of the Joubnbt thbough the Wiu>ebnes8. 

(Num. XX. 14. — ^xvii. 13.) 

The time during which the Israelites lay encamped at Horeb 
was eleven months and nineteen days. At length, the Law 
having been promulgated, — the Tabernacle having been reared, 
and its services begun, — a census having been taken (Num. i.) 
— and the arrangements of the camp, together with the order 
of march, having been established (Num. x. 14 — ^28.), — this 
encampment was broken up, and the Israelites set forward on 
their journey through the Wilderness, in a north-easterly 
direction, towards Canaan. This took place on the twentieth 
day of the second month in the second year after the departure 
from Egypt. The number of the people, above twenty years 
old, fit tor military service, was 603,550 ; to which if we add the 
Levites, with the women and children, the total appears to haye 
been between two and three millions. The following was the 
order of encampment. On the east, Judah (74,600), between 
Issachar (54,400), and Zebulun (57,400), under the standard 
of Judah, bearinc^ the figure of a lion, — first division. On the 
south, Reuben ^6,500), between Gad (45,650), and Simeon 
(59,300), under the standard of Reuben, bearing the figure of a 
man's head, — second division. On the west, Ephrtum (40,500), 
between Benjamin (35,400), and Manasseh (32,200), under the 
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standard of Epbraim, bearing the figure of an ox, » third 
division. On the north, Dan (62,700), between Naphthali 
(53,400), and Asher (41,500), under the standard of Dan, 
bearing the figure of an eagle with a serpent in its talons,—- 
fourth division. The Tabernacle was in the centre, immediatelj 
surrounded by the tribe of Levi, having Moses, Aaron, and the 
priests on the east or in front, the Kohathites (2,750) on the 
south, the Grersbonites (2,630) on the west, and the Merarites 
(3,200) on the north. — During a march, Judah's division 
took the lead, followed by two families of Levites, carrying the 
Tabernacle, with six waggons. Reuben's division came next, 
followed by the Kohathites, with the furniture of the Tabernacle, 
covered up. Then came the division of Ephraim ; and Dan 
brought up the rear. ^ When the cloud was taken up from 
over the l.abemacle, the children of Israel went onward in ail 
tbeir journeys ; but if the cloud were not taken up, then they 
journeyed not till the day that it was taken up. For the cloud 
of the Lord was upon the Tabernacle by day, and fire was on 
it by xught, in the sight of all the house of Israel, throughout 
all their journeys.'* (Exod. xl. 36 — 38.) Two silver trumpets 
were provided as a means of mustering the people, and giving 
tbe signal for a march. (Num. x. 1, 2.) And ^* when the ark 
set forward, Moses said, ' Rise up, Lord, and let thine enemies 
he scattered, and let tfatm that hate Thee flee before Thee.' 
And when it rested, he said, * Return, O Lord, unto the many 
thousands of Israel'" (Num. x. 35, 36.) 

At the beginning of the progress from Horeb, Hobab, the 
brother-in-law of Moses, who was at that time in the camp, was 
disposed to return to his own country, Midian; but Moses 
^treated him to remain with the Israelites as a guide, whose 
Krvices would be of great value in the course of the journey, 
^e Pillar of Cloud and Fire shewed them when, and in what 
direction, they should travel ; but it was felt to be of great im- 
portance that thev should have with them some one acquainted 
with the particular features and character of the jcountry. 
(Kum. X. 29 — 32. ) It has been supposed that Hobab complied 
with this request, and that we find traces of his descendants 
among ^e Hebrews in subsequent portions of their history. 
(Judges, i, 16., iv. 11.; 1 Chron. ii. 53.; 2 Kings, x. 15. 23.; 
Jer.xxv. 2.) 

After three days* march, the Israelites, probably oppressed 
with fatigue, began to give utterance to feelmgs of discontent ; 
^snd when the people complained, it displeased the Lord ; and 
the Lord heard it ; and his anger was kmdled, and the fire n^ 
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the Lord burnt among them *, and consumed them that were in 
the uttermost parts of the camp. And the people cried unto 
Moses ; and when Moses prayed unto the Lord, the fire was 
quenched ; and he called the name of that place Taberah ** (L e> 
burning). (Num. ii. 1 — 3). 

Before thej arrived at the next station, the people, following 
the example of the mixed multitude of camp followers, b^an 
to express dissatisfaction with the manna, representing it as 
but a poor substitute for the vegetables and fish of which they 
had partaken in Egypt. Moses now began to find himself 
fainting, and too much disheartened, beneath the burden of his 
charse ; when, in answer to his humble and earnest complaint, 
the Lord directed him to select seventy elders of the Israelites, 
who should share with him the duties of his office, and bade 
him announce to the people a speedy supplv of flesh, in such 
abundance as should occasion a surfeit. The elders, accordingly, 
were chosen, and ranged round the Tabernacle; when the 
Lord put his Spirit upon them, enduing them with gifts such 
as mignt qualify them for association with Moses. Two of their 
number, Eldad and Medad, who remained in the camp, received 
their portion of the Spirit notwithstanding their absence from 
the Tabernacle, and proceeded, in virtue of the gifl, to discharge 
their office, much to the surprise and displeasure of some of the 
friends of Moses, including Joshua, but greatly to the satis- 
faction of Moses hitnseif ; who, in answer to the su^rgestion of 
Joshua, requiring a prohibition of their prophesying, nobly 
exclaimed, '* Enviest thou for my sake P Would God that au 
the Lord*s people were prophets, and that the Lord would put 
His Spirit upon them ! * — And now came the promised supply 
of flesn. A strong wind from the Lord brought from the sea 
a large number of quails, which fell on all sides of the camp ; 
these the people gathered, " and they spread them all abroad 
for themselves round about the camp,* probably in order to dry 
them,, and so to preserve them as a store n>r their future 
supply. *' And while the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere 
it was chewed, the wrath of the Lord was kindled against the 
people, and the Lord smote the people with a very great 
plague. And he called the name of that place Kibroth-hattaavah** 

* ** The indulgence allowed to their weakness oA their departure ftom 
Egypt is no longer conceded to them after the training and orga<> 
nisation they had undergone, and after the ftirther opportunities afforded 
them of understanding their relation to the Lord, and ci kaowing 
His care, His bounty, His power, and His judgments. All mnrmur- 
ings before the}' came to Sinai were passed over, or merely rebuked ; all 
murmurings and rebellions after Sinai bring down punishment and 
doom.'' — Krrro, Daily BibU lUustratioru vol. il. p. 165. 
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p. e. tlie graTes of lust or btU desire). (Num. il. 4 — 85.) This 
incident of Sacred History is adapted to teach us that when* 
ever we desire anything inordinatelr, or without due reference 
to the will of God, we may expect that the object of our desire, 
if attained, will become to us a source of suffering and 
sorrow. 

The station next reached was Hazeroth (the enclosures), L e« 
probablj, according to Burckhardt and others, Ain»el-Huderah, 
or one of the Wadys in its neighbourhood, situate not fiur 
west of the Gulf of Akabah.* Here Miriam and Aaron bU 
tempted to excite a seditious feeling and movement against 
Mos^ finding fault with him on the ground of his having 
inarried an Euiiopian (Cushite, or Arab) wife, and laying claim 
to the possession of e^ual authority. It has been tiiought pro« 
hable tnat they were jealous of the influence of Hobab in the 
camp ; or that they were displeased at the appointment of the 
seventy elders ; but, be this as it may, certain it is that the 
Lord rebuked the malcontents, and punished Miriam with 
leprosy. This led Aaron to acknowledge his sin, and to sue 
mr pardon, and for the recovery of Miriam ; a suit which, at the 
intercession of Moses, was granted. Miriam, however, was 
shut out of the camp seven days ; during which time the people 
luJted at Hazeroth. (Num. xii.) It was thus shown, at an 
^y period, that the priesthood was not supreme in Israel ; 
but that it was properly subject to the theocratic civil go- 
vernor, who was the immediate representative of Jehovah 
himself as '^ the king of the Jews." 

Having left Hazeroth, the Israelites proceeded northwards, or 
nUher towards the north*east, and (probably after several 
other encampments) pitched their tents at Kadesh (Nmn. xii. 
^6<, xiii. 26.\, i. e. Kadesh Bamea, which lay near the moun- 
tains of the Amoritea, in the wilderness of Zin. Some difficulty 
htt been experienced in fixing the site of Kadesh ; but perhaps 
it may now be considered as tolerably clear that this place was 
"omewhere in the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Hor. 

* **The determination of this point is perhaps of more importance in 
Biblical History than would at first appear ; for if this position be adopted 
for Haseroth, it settles at once the question as to the whole route of the 
lantlites between Sinai and Kadesh. It shows that they must have 
followed the roate . • . • . to the sea, and so along the coast to 
^hdi ; and thence probably through the great Wady-el-Arabah to 
^desh. Indeed,. such is the nature of the country, that having once 
vrived at this fountain, they could not well have varied their course, so 
is to hare kept aloof from the sea, and continved along the high plateaa 
^thf. western desert" — Bobuison, JBibiieal BtMarehuy sect iv. 

l2 
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From tins spot, at the suggestion of the people, who were com«^ 
manded to go up and take possession of Canaan (Deut. i. 22.), 
Moses sent twelve rulers, one of each tribe, to make a surrey 
of the country, and to bring back a report of the condition of the 
people, and of the route to be pursued. These spies, accord^ 
mgty, proceeded into Canaan, as far as Hebron, '* And thej 
came unto the brook of Eshcoi [doubtless, in a valley not far 
from Hebron, on the highway to Jerusalem], and cut down 
ifrom thence a branch with one cluster of grapes, and they bare 
it between two upon a staff, and they brought of the pome- 
granates and of the figs • . • . And they returned from searching 
the land after forty days.'* (Niim. ziii. 23, 25.) Their account 
of the excellence and fertility of the country was most fa- 
vourable ; but to that report was added, by ten out of the twelve 
searchers, a formidable aescription of the numbers, stature, and 
warlike bearing of the inhaoitants, and of the apparently in- 
superable strength of their walled cities. By this intelligence 
the people were so greatly disheartened that they broke out 
into loud complaints against Moses and Aaron, and even talked 
of electing another leader, who should conduct them back to 
Egypt. Such was the folly of their plans as affecting their own 
prospects ; such their Hnbelief and ingratitude towards the Most 
High. Caleb and Joshua, the two faithful spies, endeavoured to 
encourage the people by a representation of the fruitfulness of 
the land, combined witii an exhortation to trust in the Lord, 
who was able to subdue the people before them, and to put 
them in possession of the promised country. But in vam: 
the people rejected their exhortation, and were ready to put 
them to death by stoning. At this crisis the glory of ue Lord 
appeared at the Tabernacle in view of all the people ; and t 
threatening of the destruction of the whole nation by p^tilence 
was pronounced, together with a promise to Moses that his 
posterity should beoome a greater and mightier people than 
that which had been thus far conducted from Egypt. Moses, 
however, earnestly interceded on behalf of Israel, pleading with 
the Lord for a vindication of the Divme glory in the conquest 
of Canaan. ** And the Lord sa}d, X have pardoned according 
to thy word ; but as truly as I liye all the earth shall be filled 
with the glory of the Lord. Because all those men which have 
seen my glory, and my miracles, which I did in Egypt, and in 
the wilderness, have tempted me now these ten tunes, and 
have not hearkened to my voice, surely the^r shall not see the 
lAnd which I sware unto their fathers, neither shall any of 
them that provoked me see it. But my servant Caleb, be- 
cause he had another spirit with him, and hati^ followed me 
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fully, him will I bring into the land whereinto he went j and 
his seed shall possess it/* A pledge of the fulfilment^ of this 
word was immediately given, masmuch as the ten spies died 
by pestilence, but Caleb and Joshua were preserved alive. 

The people were then ordered to turn oack by the way of 
the Red Sea (the Gulf of Akabah) ; but this order was foV 
lowed by another act of disobedienoe. In a fit of desperationi 
or perhaps vainly hoping to make amends for their past coward- 
ice by an unauthorised act of valour, the Israelites resolved to 
go up to the hill top which was before them (i. e. probably to 
march up through a steep pass, now called the pass of Sftfeh), 
and to attack the Amalekites and Canaanites (Amorites), who 
were in advantageous possession of the heights. They did so t 
but they went up without the ark, and without Moses, and the 
result was a signal defeat by the enemy, who ** smote them, 
«Qd discomfited them even unto Hormah** (then called 
Zephath) ; — a result from which we may learn this wholesome 
lesson, that, in resisting our spiritual enemies, we must be 
careful to proceed according to God's word, and in well war- 
ranted reliance on Divine strength { and that then, but then 
only, we may expect success. (Num. ziv.)^-As a punishment 
ioT this misconauct of the Israelites, the Lord declared that 
none of the existing generation who were above twenty years 
old at the time of me departure from Egypt (except Joshua 
nd Caleb), should enter Canaan ; and now, accordingjly, began 
their long wanderings in the wilderness during thirty-eight 
years, in the course of which time all those who had left £eypt 
gradoally died away, and a new generation succeeded in their 
phuM. 

Concerning the history of the Israelites during this long 
period of wandering, and even concerning the localities which 
they occupied, we mid but a very scanty notice in Scripture. 
8ome persons suppose that the stations mentioned in .jfum* 
uziii« 18—36. bdonged to this period ; at the end of which 
the people arrived at Eadesh a second time. Certain it is 
that the narrative in Numbers, after having been interrupted 
hy the recapitulation of various laws, proceeds thus : " Then 
came the children of Israel, even the whole congregation, into the 
desert of Zin, in the first month ; and the people abode in Ea- 
desh." (Num. xxi. 1.) It has been thought by some that there 
were two several places called Eadesh, one to the north of the 
peninsula of Sinai, about midwav between the Mediterranean 
and the Dead Sea, almost on the borders of the Promised Land, 
It which the Israelites first encamped, — and another, where 
thev encamped at the close of their wanderings, more to t* 

l8 
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east, in tbe immediate vicinity of Mount Hor. But it is more 
probable that there was only one place so called ; and that the 
latter was its true situation. Dr. Robinson fixes the position 
of Eadesh at a place called Ain-el-Weibeh, about two days* 
journey to the north of Mount Hor ; but Mr. Stanley regards 
the place as more probably identical, or closely connected, with 
Fetra, a little to the south of that mountain. The thirty-eight 
years of the Israelites' judicial wandering were probably pasaed 
m the wilderness of Faran, i. e. the great desert plateau of the 
Tih, and in moving up and down the chasm or valley of the 
Arabah, which was, perhaps, the wilderness of Zin, extending 
from the head of the eastern arm of the Red Sea (Elanitic 
Gulf, now the Gulf of Akabah) to the southern extreoiity of 
the Dead Sea. 

Among the few details of Israelitish history during this 
period, we find the record of one event of considerabfe im- 
portance.* This was a formidable revolt against the personal 
authority of Moses and Aaron ; or rather, perhaps, against the 
newly established form of Divine government which uiey were 
called to administer. The malcontents were headed by Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, belonging to the two neighbouring encamp* 
ments of the Reubenites and the Eohathites. Eorah was a 
Levite, first cousin of Moses and Aaron, being the son of Izfaar, 
brother of Amram ; and it is probable that he had become iea- 
lous of the large share of power, civil and ecclesiastical, which 
had been lodged in the line of Amram, to the exclusion of other 
portions of the tribe of Levi. Dathan and Abiram were of the 
tribe of Reuben ; and they may have represented the jealousy 
of the whole tribe, occasioned by the pre-eminence assigned to 
Judah and Levi. These men, supported by 250 '^ princes of 
the assembly, famous in the congregation, men of renown,** 
publicly charged Moses and Aaron with the usurpation of 
unwarranted authority, and, in effect, demanded their abdication 
of office. Moses referred the matter to the Divine decision ; he 
commanded the 250 leaders of the revolt to appear in front of 
the Tabernacle on the following day, each bearmg a censer with 
incense, after the manner of Aaron in the exercise of his lawful 
functions, in order that it might be publicly determined whether 
or not the Lord would sanction their ministrations. The ap" 
pointment was kept ; and then appeared a terrible vindicatioo 
of the theocratic government, and a testimony of the Divine 
indignation against this spirit of insubordination, however for- 

* But the date of this rebellion is uncertain. Some suppose that it 
took place before the sending of the sfMes. 
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UAed^ as it probably was, bj appeals to patriarebal custom and 
cUiins of prescriptive right. At the Divine command, conveyed 
by Moses, the people retired in all directions from the tents of 
iLorafa, Dathan, and Aburam, which were thereupon suddenly 
swallowed up by an earthqudse ; while the chiefs who had gone 
to ofier incense were consumed by fire which proceeded from 
the presence of the Lord. By Divine command, Eleazar took 
up the censers which had been employed by these presumptuous 
men, and converted them into broad plates for a covering of 
the altar. The rebellion, however, was not yet subdued. Oa 
the following day, the people rose up against Moses and Aaron, 
chuging them with the death of all the men who had thus 
perished in their iniquity { and this turbulence was punished and 
repressed bj a plague, in which no less than 14,700 of the people 
died. At the suggestion of Moses, Aaron, with incense burning on 
a censer, went forth among the people, and ** stood between the 
dead and the living ; ** whereupon the plague was stayed ; and 
hereby is conveyed to ourselves a lively representation of the 
work of the Great Intercessor, Jesus Christ. " All these things," 
we mast remierober, '* happened unto them [the Israelites] for 
examples (types); and they are written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come.** (1 Cor. x. 11.) 

After this, the Lord was pleased to confirm the authority of 
•Aaron by another miracle. Moses, by Divine command, received 
^m the prince of each tribe a rod, inscribed with the name of 
lu8 tribe, but with the name of Aaron inscribed on the rod fur- 
lushed by the tribe of Levi. These rods were laid up ^^ before 
the Testimony ; ** and, on the following day, Moses found that 
while all the other rods were dry, " the rod of Aaron for the 
hoose of Levi was budded, and brousht forth buds, and bloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds.** This rod, which had thus be- 
coiDe a singular token of the Divine ratification of Aaron*s 
vsoerdotal office, to the exclusion of all pretenders, was directed 
to be carefully laid up before the Testimony, i. e. the Tables 
of the Law. (Num. xvi. xvii.) 

Elsmemtart akd Gbnebal Questions. 

414. How long did the Israelites remain encamped at Horeb ? 

415. What events took place during that period ? 

416. What was the number of the Israelites when that encampment 
orokenp? 

, 417. What formed the signal for the movements and halts of the people 
in the wilderness? 

418. Bepeat the words used by Moses on these occasions. 

419. Whom did the Israelites take with them as their human guide to 
the sevend localities from Horeb to Canaan? 

l4 
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420. What event occurred at Taberah, which gave rise to that 
of the place? 

421. Name the next encampment after Taberah. What took plar 
there? 

422. What sUtion is named as next to Hazeroth ? What is its i>r< 
bable locality? By what event was it distinguished? 

428. In what direction did the Israelites proceed after quitting HTazc 
roth? 

424. What events occurred on occasion of the Israelites* first visit t 
Kadesh-Bamea? , 

425. What report concerning Canaan was brought back by ten out c 
the twelve spies ? 

426. In what light did Caleb and Joshua represent the matter? 

427. How was the report received by the people? and with what 
result? 

428. Relate particulars concerning the discomfiture of the Israelites by 
the Amalekites and Canaanites (Amorites). 

429. How long did the penal wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder - 
ness continue ? 

480. In what parts of the wilderness did they wander?* Mention the 
modem names. 

431. Give the history of the rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 

432. State particulars concerning Aaron's rod that budded. 

Additional Questions. 

488. Describe the position assigned at Horeb to the several tribes of 
Israel during an encampment and on a march. 

434. State the respective numbers of the several tribes, and the banners 
under which they were ranged. 

485. What importance attaches to a discovery of the site of HazeroCA^ 

486. What is, probably, the site of Kadesh Bamea? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

JOURMET rEOM RadESH TO THE ' BoRDERS OP CaKAAK.— 

Death of Aaron, and op Moses. 

(Numbers, xx— xxxvi. ; Deuteronomy.) > 

At the end of the thirty-eight years of penal wandering m the 
wilderness, and in the fortieth year ^er the Exodus, the 
filrnil Patched their canap, for the second time, at Kadesh 
irZT::^ on^^i ^r*"" .^^^^- ^^^-^ ^«« ^^^ P^^ple broke out 
of witer C.^teT^"^' ^^^'^'^ ^-^ consequence of the wand 

pr&itith'lwn"^^^^ from Rephidim having U 

rectionin^this emergency ^ «PP««^^^ *^ *^« ^^^T^ t^' d" 

"tci^ency^ Moses was commanded to take the rod» 
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im^ tO||etherwith Aaron, to speak to the rock*; a ptt>ini8e 
beiog given him that the rock should l^hen pour forth water* 
Moses accordingly took the rod " from before the Lord," and 
gathered the congregation in front of the rock ; but here he 
first addressed the people in a tone of impatience and anger« 
saying, "^ Hear now, je rebels, must we fetch jou water out of 
this rock ? " and then he *4ifted up his hand, and with the rod 
he smote the rock twice.** The supply of water was given ; but 
the Lord reproved Moses and Aaron, as having failed to honour 
film before the people, — their conduct having been marked by 
want or strict ooedience to the Divine command, and having 
probably involved a manifestation of unbelief, or a want of con- 
fidence in Divine faithfulness and power ; and it was solemnly 
declared that, as a punishment for their sin in this matter, they 
should not personally conduct the people into Canaan. The 
place was called Meribah (strife), because there the children of 
Israel strove with the Lord. (Num. xx. 1 — 13.) 

From this station the Israelites could have marched di- 
Y^tly towards Canaan; and they might have been encou- 
n^ to dy so by the fact that they had been enabled, through 
Divine interposition, to repulse Axad (or rather, the king of 
^nd\ see Judges, i. 16.), one of the kii^ of the south, who 
had ventured to attack them. But, notwithstanding this sue* 
cess, it was determined that they should proceed through the 
hmd of Edom^ and then advance northward on the other side 
of the Jordan, so as to attack the more central portion of the 
country from the east. Accordingly, Moses despatched an 
embassy to the king of Edom, requesting permission to pass 
diroagh his territory : this request, however, met with a posi- 
tive refusal, and it was therefore resolved to march southw.ard, as 
far as the head of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, and then to 
torn northward, so as to go round the land of Edom (the 
region of Mount Seir), instead of passing throuffh it.t 
At this time, while they were yet in the vicmity of Mount 

* We have seen that Mr. Stanley reeards Kadeah Bamea as nearly, if 
Dot quite, identical with Petra (i e. Selah, the rock, the rocky dwelling). 
It accords with this sapposition that the Lord said nnto Moses, *' Speak 
ye onto the rock before their eyes ; " withont any previous mention of a 
iQck. The nature of the place alone was a sufficient indication of the 
iDeaning of this part of the command. 

t They ** encamped on the shores of the Gulf of Akaba at Ezion-Geber, 
and then turned the comer of the Edomite mountains, at their southern 
extremity, and entered the table-land of Moab at the * torrent of the 
iriUows' ('the brook Zared ')> at the south-east end of the Dead Sea."— 
Stahlbt, Sinai and Pakatine, part ii. ch. i. 
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Hor, Aaron, hj DiTine oommand, went up to the top of -Qift 
mountain*, and therQ died, having first inyested his son an< 
successor, Eleazsr, with the pontifical garments. The peopl 
mourned for him thirty days. With regard to the personn 
character of Aaron, it maj he remarked, that while he ws^ in 
ferior to Moses in courage, firmness of purpose, and stren^h o 
faith, he was yet favourably distinguished by patience nude] 
sufierinff, and, except in the matter of the Golden Calf, -whei 
he yielded to the fear of man, and in the case of the revoli 
against Moses, he persevered in a course of fidelity to the oere< 
monial law and all the theocratic institutions. 

Proceeding on the route already indicated, the Israelites onoe 
more became weary and disheartened ; they broke out into in- 
vectives against Moses on account of the scarci^ of provisions 
which existed notwithstanding the supply sold to them by the 
Edomites, as they passed along the borders of their territory ; 
and they spoke contemptuousyr of the manna with which they 
had been so long miriunilously supplied. '^Our souls,** said 
they, "loatheth this light bread. Great was this offence 
against their invirible king, who was conducting th^m on their 
journey by the direct interposition of His almi^ty power ; and 
It met with signal punishment. ^ The Lord sent fiery serpents 
among the people, and they bit the people, and much people of 
Israel died.** The people then sought the intercession of Moses 
on their behalf. ** And Moses prayed for the people. And the 
Lord said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon 
a pole : and it shall come to pass that every one that is bitten, 
when he looketh upon it, shall live. And Moses made a serpent 
of brass and put it upon a pole ; and it came to pass that, if a 
serpent had bitten any man, when he beheld tne serpent of 
brass, he lived.*' (Num. xxi. 7 — 9.). In memory of this won- 
derful deliverance, the brazen serpent was carefully preserved ; 
until, at length, in consequence of a disposition on tbe part of 
the people to make it an object of idolatry, it was destroyed by 
Hezekiah. (2 Kinss, xviii. 4.) To 'Christians this miracle is 
especially remarkable, because our Saviour has taught us to 
regard the brazen serpent as typical of Himself, and of His 
precious death upon the cross for our salvation, — a salvation to 
DC personally received through faith in Him. "As Moses 
lifled up tbe serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
Man be lifted up ; that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.** (John, iii. 14, 15.)f 

* This mountoiQ is still called by the Arabs Jebel Aaroon, ie. Aan>tt*« 
Mount. 

t *' As symbolical of the method of recovery propounded to sinners in 
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It u not certun at what precise spot the last recorded trans- 
action took place ; we read only the names of the several sta- 
dons at which the Israelites encamped after they left Mount 
Hor, without any narrative of events by which thev were dis* 
tingnished. TNum. xxi. xxxiii.) We then find that, having 
pa^ed througii the country of the Moabites, they encamped by 
the river Amon, on the east of the Dead Sea, in tending to 
make a peaceable passage through the territory of the Amorites, 
a Canaanite people who |^ad crossed the Jordan and had driven 
the Moabites from a portion of their country. An embassy was 
accordingly sent to Sihon, king of the Amorites, requesting 
permission for the transit ; but this was met by a warlike de- 
monstration, leading to a conflict between the Amorites and 
Israel, which ended in the entire defeat of Sihon and his fcurces, 
together with the capture of Heshbon and other places. The 
toute of the Israelites now lav through Bashan, where they met 
with resistance from Og, the king of that country. Og was per- 
lonally remarkable as a man of gigantic stature*, and it is pro* 

the Gospel, the leading ideas in both are manifestly the same ; — oo the 
part of those respectively concerned, a wounded, dying, condition, — on 
the part of Grod, the conspicuous elevation of something apparentlv in- 
fde^te, yet rc«IIy effectual to accomplish the cure ; and the ^mple look- 
ing to tUs object as the medium, through which its healing virtue was 
to flow into the experience of the dying.** — FairbaibK, Typology o^ 
Ser^jhtft, part L ch. iiL 

* Og had an iron bedstead, nine cubits long, i e. about thirteen feet and 
a bale (Deat. iii. 11.) ''In the same regions of the east, bedsteads of 
inetal seem to have been more in use anciently than at present. . . • 
Heathen writers notice bedsteads of gold and silver. Herodotus (i. 181.) 
sod Dlodoras Siculns (vi. 10.) describe beds and tables of these metals, 
vhidi they observed in eastern temples. Such beds are, in the book of 
Hither [i. 6.], ascribed to the Persians; and accordingly a bed of gold 
was found by Alexander the Great in the tomb of Cyrus (Arrian de 
^ped. Alex. lib. vL). Sardanapalus caused 150 beds of gold, and as 
many tables of the same metal, to be buried with him (Ctesias ap. Athe* 
unus, L xii.). The Parthian monarchs ordinarily slept on beds <tf gold, 
ud this was counted a special privilege of their estate (Josephus, Antiq, 
xz. 3.). At the time of the Trojan War, Aeamemnon had several beda 
of brass (Thersites, ap. Athensum, xiii 11.). Both Livy and< St Au- 
gmtin afl&rm that the Bomans brought beds of brass from Asia to Rom^ 
after the wars they had in that part of the world (Liv. lib. xxxix. ; Aug. 
De Cm, Dei, iii. 21.^. It is related by Thucydides that when the Thebans 
had destroyed the dty of Platasa, they took away many beds of btass 
tod iron, which they found there, and consecrated them to Juno (lib. iii.). 
These are sufficient instances of the ancient usage ; but most of them 
ihow that such beds or bedsteads were not in common use, but belonged 
to princes and persons of distinction."— Kitto, Daily £ibU Hhutratiom^ 
T0liLpp.2U,212. 
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bable that be was at the head of a people of warlike character : 
but his resistance to Israel was fruitless ; in a battle which was 
fought at Edrei, the Lord deliyered him and his armies into 
the power of His chosen people, who took possession of the 
whole territory of Bashan. 

From Bashan the Israelites proceeded to the plains of Moaby 
a distript at the north of the Dead Sea, on the eastern bank of 
the Jordan, opposite to J|ericho* This district was sUll called 
the plains of Moab, because it had b^n formerly occupied by 
the Moabites ; but that people had b^n afterwards expelled by 
the Amorites, whom the Israelites had recently subdued, so that 
they now encamped in this country without opposition. The 
Moabites had retired to a mountainous region farther to the 
east ; and here, although, as the descendants of Lot, they were 
secure from any hostile invasion of the Israelites (Deut. iL 9.)| 
they had yet taken alarin at the formidable numbers and rapid 
conquests of that people* Under the influence of this fear, 
Balak, their king, sent for a celebrated soothsayer or diyiner, 
named Balaam, who resided at a place called Pethor, in Meso- 
potamia, with the hope 6f inducing him to pronounce a curse 
upon the Israelites, and trusting that, in some way or other, 
this curse might act as a check upon their prosperity and pro- 
gress.* The history of this mission and its results is reconled, 

* Gonoeming the use of such curses or solemn maledictions among 
heathen nations, see Kitto*s Dcdbf Bibk lUuatratiotu^ vol. ii.pp. 218— 21d. 
With regard to the character of Balaam, Dr. Kitto quotes the following 
iMSsage from Buddicom's ChriMtian Exodus .*— ** It woald be vain to assert, 
in opposition to the whole course of his history, that he had no acquaint- 
ance with the character, the will, and the dealings of Jehovah. It is in- 
deed certain that he was a diviner, and a pretender to those magical arts 
and incantations so common in his age and country. Bat, with these 
abatements, he possessed, from whatever source derived, knowledge of a 
higher and nobler character, which, improved to its legitimate end, 
would have gifted him wi^ distinction immeasurably transcending eveiy 
dream of worldly avarice, or ^l the wealth and powers which the King 
of Moab could l>estow. Unreal as his divinations and sorceries were, he 
had communications from the God of Heaven which miffht have made 
him wise unto salvation, and a diffusive blessing to ul around him. 
But, alas I the illumination of the mind is by no means necessarily asso- 
ciated with the conversion of the heart There are many who know 
God, yet glorify Him not as God, by a sanctified use of their attainments 
to His honour. He only knows God aright whose will and aflfectionsare 
overruled to obey Him. * llie fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis* 
dom, A good understanding have all they that do His commandmenta* 
He whose knowledge of Divine truth is merely theoretical, resembles the 
ill-assorted image of Nebuchadnezaar, whose head was of fine gdd, bot 
his feet part of iron and part of clay." In short, Balaam appears to have 
been a man of a worldly mind, endeavouring to serve at onoe God and 
*'-*ninon. See 2 f et. il 16, 16. ; Jude, II. 
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In Bubliaie and strikiDg language, in Nnmben, xxiL — ^zxiv.; 
wbere it should be carefully perused. Suffice it here to say 
tliat Balaam, induced by the laive reward which Balak offered 
for his services, endeavoured to uy a curse upon the Israelites : 
but his attempts were vain ; for he found himself constrained 
by almighty power to pronounce a blessing instead of a curse, 
and even to give utterance to a remarkable prophecy concern* 
ing the future conquests and greatness of the chosen people. 
It was on this occasion that the ^* dumb ass, speaking with man*s 
Toice» rebuked the nuidness of the prophet* *(2 ^et, ii, 16. ; 
comp. N^um. zxii. 22 — 35.) 

Alter this signal failure and rebuke, Balaam advised the 

Moabites to attempt the ruin of the Israelites by seducing them 

to un, espedallv to idolatry and its concomitant offences. This 

counsel was followed, and with too ^reat success. Under the 

influence of the Moabitish and Midianitish women, a large 

number of the people were induced to join in the idolatrous 

worship of Baal-peor. T]u| act of high treason against the in* 

visible sovereign was punished, in the first instance, by Moses, 

who commanded the judges to carry into effect the sentence of 

the law by the infliction of death upon the idolaters ; a sen* 

t«nce in the execution of which Phinehas, the son of Eleazar 

the priest, especially distinguished himself by the slaughter of 

Zimri, who had the effrontery to appear in comnany widi 

Cosbi, a Midianitish woman, under the immediate observation 

of Moses himself. Besides this, the Lord visited the Israelites 

with a plague, in which 24,000 died. From this time, the Mi* 

^uoiites were fonnally ranked among the enemies of Israel ; and 

even the Moabites were no longer regarded as a kindred race, 

hat were viewed in the light of aliens. 

Boring tiie encampment in the plains of Moab, Moses br 
Divine command tooK a fresh census; the result of whicn 
showed a slight decrease ■ (of about 2000) in the number 
of the people, since the period of their departure from 
Egypt. (Num. zxvi. comp. with Num. i.) Ail who had 
attamed the age of twenty years when the Israelites began 
their journey were now dead, except Joshua and Ckleb, to« 
^ther with Moses himself; and Moses now received a' distinct 
intimation that the time of his decease was at hand, aooom- 
I>aiQedwith a charee, in accordance with his own patriotic 
desire, to make a solemn appointment of Joshua as his suc- 
tessor. * 

The tribes of Reuben and Gad, and half the tribe of 
Manssseh, having applied for a grant of the territory which 
W beei) conque^ on the east of Jordan, as their portion of 
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the promised inheritance, the grant was made bj Moees, <m 
condition that^the tribes thus settled should not refuse to 
cross the Jordan with their brethren, in order to assist in the 
conquest of Canaan. (Nunuxxxit. 1 — 38.) After this, acting 
under Divine direction, Moses declared the boundaries of the 
Promised Luid, with its mode of distribution among the tribes ; 
assigning to the Levites forty-eight cities with their suburbs, 
induding the six cities of renip;e. (Num. zxxiy, xxtlv.) He 
then recapitulated the Law which had been delivered at Sinai ; 
which he also left in writing for the benefit of future ages-: 
and at the same time he ^dressed copious and earnest ex<* 
hortations to the people, reminding them of the past dealings 
of the Lord with them in Egypt and in the wildemees^ calling 
them to act with courage and vigour for the possession of 
Canaan, and to persevere in dutifm and careful obedience to 
the commandments and institutions of their Divine King, with 
due submission to his appointed ministers, — and adding a 
promise of national prosperity in case of obedience, together 
with a threatening of punishment for disobedience bv the 
infliction of signal and long-continued calamities. These 
repetitions and {^dresses by ]^£>ses form the substance of tbe 
Book of Deuteronomy. 

And now (b.c. 1451), in obedience to the Divine command, 
Moses ascended one of the summits of the mountains of Abarim, 
named Nebo or Fisp;ah (perhaps that which is now called Jebel 
Attarils), from which he obtained a survey of the Promised 
Land. Here he beheld; on his right, the mountiuns of G^ead, 
and the fertile district of the norui of Canaan, bounded by the 
snowy summit of Mount Lebanon ; on his left, beyond tbe 
Jordan, which here falls into the Dead Sea, he saw the 
territory assigned to the tribe of Judah, sloping off to the 
borders of the wilderness ; close beneath him, on the oppodts 
side of the Jordan, lay Jericho, the city of palms ; beyona this, 
his eye ranged over the hills and pluns allotted to Benjamin and 
Ephraim, to the Mediterranean Sea in the distant horizon. 
Such was the prospect which was spread out to the gaze of 
Moses as he stood on the summit of Pisgah. *^ And the Lord 
said unto him. This is the land which I sware unto Abraham, 
unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, sayings I will give it imto thy seed ; I 
have caused thee to see it witn tmne eyes, btit thou shalt not go 
over thither. So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the 
land of Moab, accordin^fto the word of the Lord. And he buried 
him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Beth-peor 
r " in a ravine before Beth-peor, that is, in front of the height 
from which Balaam's last prophecy had been delivered ; and so^ 
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doabUeas, loniewhere in the gorses of Pisgah** **] ; but no man 
knowe^ of his sepulchre unto uiis daj. . And Moaet was 120 
years old when he died ; his eye was not dim, nor his natural 
force abated. And the children of Israel wept for Moses In 
the plains of Moab thirty days.** (Dent xxxiv. 4 — 8.) 
'^ Here we leaye him. But we quit with reluctance the man 
whose career and character, as connected with, and developed 
in, a large and important part of Scripture, have enffagea so 

much of our attention As the mind tries, however, 

to rest n|M>n the prominent points of the character which his 
career evinces, we find ourselves unexpectedly baffled. All the 
great men of sacred as well as of profane history possessed some 
prominent -virtue or qualitv, which stood out in bolder relief than 
their oUier excellences. We think df the faith of Abraham, of 
the conacientiousness of Joseph, of the contrition of David, of 
the generosity of Jonathan, of the zeal of Elijah ; but what do 
we regfurd as the dominant quality of Moses r It is not to be 
found. The mind is perplexed in the attempt to fix on anv. 
It la not firmness, it is not perseverance, it is not disinterested- 
ness, it is not patriotism, it is not confidence in Grod, it is not meek- 
ness, it 19 not humility, it is not foreetfulness of self, that forms 
^u^Ustinguishing characteristic, it is not any onb of these. 
It is Aix of them. His virtues, his graces, were all equal to 
each other ; and it was their beautifully harmonious operation 
tt^ development which constituted his noble, and all but 
perfect, character. This was the greatness of Moses, this was 
the glory of his character. It is a kind of character rare in 
Any man ; and in no man, historically known, has it been so 
completely manifested. The exigencies of even those great 
^airs, which engaged his thought, did not, and could not, 
call forth on any one occasion all the high qualities with which 
Ite was gifted. It is rarely possible to see more than one high 
endowment in action at the same time. But we find Moses 
equal to every occasion ; he is never lacking f in the virtue 
which the occasion requires him to exercise ; and by this we 
know that he possessed them all. When we reflect that 
Moses possessed all the learning of his age, and Uiat he wanted 
noDe of the talents which constitute human greatness,— 
knowing* as we do, that such endowments are not invariably 
aoobmpanied by high character and noble sentiments, — we 
bonour his humility more than his glory, and, above all, we 

* Stanley. Sinai and Palestine, ch. v!L 

f Tbeaathor had previously referred to the ' sin of Moses ** which led 
to nis exdoaion from Canaan. 
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yenerate that Diyine wisdom which rused up this extraordinary 
man, and called him forth at the moment when the world had 
Deed of him." ♦ 

Elbmemtabt ajsd Gekeral QuBsnoKs, 

437. When did the Israelites arrive a second time at Kadesh Bainea? 

438. When and where did Miriam die? 

439. Relate the^story of Moses' smiting the rock at Kadesh. 

440. What name was given to this place, in memorial of the people's 
murmuring? 

441. What route did the Israelites take from Eadesh, and why? 

442. Where did Aaron die? Who was his successor? 

443. Give the history of the plague of ^&ry serpents, and the appointed 
method of healing. 

444. Explain the symbolical and typical meaning of the Brazen 
Serpent 

440. Where did the Israelites encamp after having passed through the 
country of the Moabites? 

446. How did they obtain a passage through the territory of the 
Amorites? 

447. Where did they fight a battle which opeuAd to them the land of 
Bashan? 

448. Where was the last encampment of the Israelites on the east of 
Jordan? 

449t Relate the history of Balak and Balaam. Repeat Balaam's pro- 
phecy of Christ, Num. xxiv. 7. 

450. How did the Israelites suffer Balaam to do them harm? And 
how was their wickedness punished? 

451. What was the result of the census taken in the plains of Uosb? 

452. Whidi of tiie tribes of Israel obtained a settlement east oC Jot- 
dan, and on what conditions ? 

453. Relate the circumstances attending the death of Moses. 

ADDinoNAii Questions. 

454. Describe the character of Aaron. 

455. What do we read concerning Og, King of Bashan ? Refer to some 
accounts of metal bedsteads in ancient history. 

456. Why was the district on the south-east of Jordan denominated 
" the plains of Moab " at the time of the Israelites' encampment there? 

457. What appears to have been the character of Balaam? 

458. Describe the prospect which lay before and around Moses when 
he was on the top of Pisgah. 

459. State your view of the character of Moses. 

460. Give the date of the death of Moses. 



* KiTTO, Daily Bible Illustrations, vol. ii. pp. 240, 242. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Xntasion op Canaan. — Death of Joshua. 

(Josh, i— xziv.) 

Joshua had already been ai>pointed to^ saoceed Moses as the 
leader of Uie Israehtes, and in the administration of the theo- 
cnttod provemment. He was now (b.c. 1451) confirmed 
in ^ ofiice, and was conmianded to leftd the people into the 
promised land, with the assurance of Divine support to giye 
success to fidthfol and courageous conduct; herein becoming a 
tjpe of Christ, the true " salvation of the Lord/* whose office it 
ia to conduct his fiuthiul people to the possession of their 
Wvenly inheritance, the land of everlasting rest. 

As a preliminary step, Joshua sent two spies secretly from 
Shittim * to Jericho, a fortified city on the other side of the Jor- 
^ti which formed the key to the whole country.} By some 
means, the presence of these men had become known to the inha- 
bitants of that place, and search was made for them, from which 
they escaped only by the address of a woman named Rahab §, at 

* Shittim (the Acacias), or Abel-shittim (the Acacia Meadow, Norn. 
zzxiiL 49.), the last place at which the Israelites encamped before Uiey re- 
moved to the Jordan, was in the plains of Moab, at the foot of the moon- 
taiooiu range Abarim, and immediately under Nebo, opposite to Jericho. 
Heoce it is to be looked for near the point at which the Wady Heshban 
entere the plains of Moab; probably to the soath of this wady. See 
Kdl on JoshuOf ii 1. 

1 This river was so called, according to Gesenins, Arom jered, to de- 
Kad, and so » the descender, the river that flows down. Its fall is 
considerable. The word, in Scriptore, has the article always (except 
twice), — the Jordan. 

I We find mention of Jericho and its nei^phbonring palm -grove, in » 
Stnbo, zvi. 2. ; Diodor. Sic. ii. 48. Tadtns, m bis description of Jndea, 
nukeB special mention of Lebanon and the Jordan, Hist v. 6. ; and Jns- 
tio. xxjL 8., speaks of the vall^ of the Jordan, and its trees of opobal- 
umam. For a description of Jericho see Stanley, Suud and Palestine, 
clLviL 

\ "Though Bahab's snbseqnent conversation with the spies (v. 9.) 
proves that she was both convinced of the omnipotence of Jehovah, and of 
tbe reality of the miracles He had performed for His people, and also that 
Bb« fimilv believed that this God was about to give them the land of Ca- 
oiiQ, and that therefore all opposition to Israel would- be futile, being in 
fact resistance to the Almijghty God himself; yet this is no justification of 
^falsehood, which still remains nothing but a sinful expedient, by which 
ibfe thought it necessary to contribute her part toward the accomplishment 

M 
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whose bouse they lodged; who first concealed them under some 
stalks of flax, which had been spread out to dry on the flat roof 
of her house, and afterwards let them down through a window, 
so that they were immediately outside the town-wall against 
which her house was built. From her th^ learnt that, on the 
approach of the Israelites, the people of Canaan had been 
smitten with a panic, arising from tne intelligence which they 
had received of the manifestation of Divine power in their 
favour. On receipt of this report, Joshua immediately led 
the people to the brink of the Jordan, and appointed a time for 
the passage of the river. But it was now about the period of 
the vemtu equinox, the time of barlev-harvest ; and the river 
was swollen with its annual flood, arising from the melting of 
the snow, which carried it periodically over its banks of the 
lower or innermost channel, so as to fill up a higher or wider 
channel, enclosed with steep banks on either side. The passage 
was therefore impracticable by any means at the command of 
the Israelites themselves ; but Joshua prepared them to expect 
that it should be effected by the power of the Almightv. He 
commanded the priests to ta^e up the ark, and carrv it m iront 
of the host; and no sooner had the soles of their feet touched 
the edge of the river, than the waters which came down from 
above were stayed in their course and made to stand in a heap, 
while those from below fiowed away in their usual course to 
the Dead Sea, and left a large space of dry ground for the 
passage of the Israelites. The ark was set down in the dry 
channel, and remained there until all the people had passed 
over; and on this spot twelve stones were set up as a monument 
of the event, while twelve other large stones, taken from the 
same place, were set up by Divine command in Gilgal, on the 
east of Jericho, where the Israelites made their first encamp- 
ment in Canaan. The administration of Joshua was thus inau- 
furated by a heaven -wrousht miracle, similar to that which 
ad introduced the leadership of Moses at the Red Sea. And 
it has been observed that " that which Moses accomplished with 
his staff*, through the word of the Lord, was here performed by 
the ark of the covenant, which had been appointed at the esta- 
blishment of the theocracy as the regular symbol of the gracious 

of the decrees of God, and the safety of herself and family. The lie 
which Rahab told is a sin, notwithstanding that the feehngs which 
dictated it had their root in faith in the trae Grod (Heb. XL 81.) ; and 
the help she rendered tmm these motives to the spies, and therefore t« 
the canse of the Lord, was aoconnted to her for righteousness (James ii. 
25. ), and her sin was foririven her as a sin of weakness." — Kjui< on JoaAno, 
ii. 2— e. 
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presence of the Lord. When the ordinary means of srace 
exist, the goodness and power of God operate through them, 
and not directly. Israel was to learn this now, and at the same 
time to receive a striking fulfilment of the assurance which 
God bad given them, that He would manifest His glory to 
them out of the ark of the covenant.** * 

The terror of thie Canaanites was augmented by the miracu- 
lous passage of the Jordan ; but it was not necessary to take 
immediate advantaee of this state of things in order to ensure 
the success of the mvinely conducted enterprise. Gilgal f was 
fized upon as the place of head-ouarters ; and here, by the 
express command of Jehovah, the Israelites took time for the 
discharge of some ceremonial duties, as the matter which 
claimed their first attention. The rite of circumcision, which 
had been neglected % during the wanderings in the wilderness, 
vas now solemnly renewed ; and the Passover, which had not 
heen kept since the Israelites quitted Sinai, was celebrated 
on the fourteenth day of the month, at even. On the following 
day the people ate unleavened cakes made of the produce of 
the land upon which they had now set foot ; and then the supply 
of manna, being no longer needed, ceased.§ 

The time for the commencement of active operations against 
the Canaanites was now drawing near. " And it came to pass, 
when Joshua was by Jericho ** — probably on some day when 
he was taking a survey of the place, — '^ that he lifted up 
^ eyes, and looked; and behold there stood a man over 
&gunst him with his sword drawn in his hand || ; and Joshua 

* KeU on Jothua, ilL 7—17 

t L e. a rolling away ; because the Lord said nnto Joshua, " This day 
bave I rolled away the reproach of £p*pt from off you/' i. e. the reproach 
cast upon the Israelites by the Egyptians, who said that God had brought 
tbem oat into the wilderness in order to destroy them. 

X Or, rather, discontinued, suspended, in token of the Divine dis* 
pleasure, and the temporary rejection of the people. The Israelites now 
entered once more into covenant with the Lord, by the renewal of cir- 
cumcision, and the celebration of the Passover. See Keil on Joshua, 
v.4-6. 

§ '^This disGontinoance of the supply bv which the people had been so 

long sustained, no less marks the signal providence of God, than the 

onginal grant of it, and its long continuance. It came not one day be- 

'01% it was needed ; and it was continued not one dav longer tlian was 

^lly required by the wants of the people. This strikingly showed the 

Uni's care, and evinced the miraculous nature of the supply. Such 

Ujoications as this of the Lord's presence and power were little less than 

visible manifesUtions of Deity."— Kitto, Daihi Bible lUuttratioMf vol. ii. 
p. 261. / > "-v 

II As he had before appeared to Balaam, Num. zxii. 28. 81. 
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went unto him, and said unto him, Art thou for us, or for our 
adyersaries? and he said, Nay, but as captain of the host of 
llie Lord am I now come. And Joshua fell on his face to the 
earth, and did worship, and said unto him. What saith my lord 
unto his servant f And the captain of the Lord*s host said unto 
Joshua, Loose thy shoe from off thy foot ; for the place i^hereon 
thou standest is holy. And Joshua did so.**' (Josh. ▼. 14, 15.) 
There can be no doubt that the glorious Being who thus 
appeared to Joshua, and received his worship, was the same 
who had appeared to Abraham as a traveller, and to Moees in 
the burning bush ; even the eternal Son of God io a human 
form temporarily assumed. And the design of this appearance 
was to encourage Joshua and the people to advance against 
the Canannites, with a firm reliance on the promised and ever- 
present aid of the Almighty. 

The people of Jericho, afraid to encounter the Israelites in 
the open field, shut themselves up within their walls, which they 
hoped would serve as an impregnable defence. But no walls 
can hold out when the captain of the Lord*s host is the besieger.* 
In the present case. His wonderful power was remarkably ap- 
parent. According to Divine instructions to Joshua, the army 
marched round the place in silent procession, once on each of 

* ** The possession of Canaan by the Israelites is constantly set fbrth 
as a free gift of the Divine favour, by which all ideas of human right are 
completely excluded. . . . But while, on the one hand, the donation of 
this land to Uie Israelites was an act of the Lord's free favour, the denial 
of it to the Canaanites wasno less an act of His retributive justice, of such 
justice as it behoved the moral Governor of the world to administer 
against a people laden with iniquity. . . . When the time was foUr 
come, the Canaanites became a doomed people, — doomed to expulsion or 
extermination by the Israelites, to whom was committed the sword of 
judgment, and who were the destined inheritors of the land of which the 
Canaanites had, by that time, proved themselves unworthy. This solemn 
doom is expressed in the Hebrew by a peculiar word (cherem), which is 
always applied to such devotement to destruction in vindication of the 
Divine justice; and this is the term constantly applied to the Canaanites, 
as to a people who, bv their enormities, had dishonoured the moral go- 
vernment of God, and were therefore to be constrained, by the judgment 
inflicted on them, to glorify that government, and thereby to set forth 
the great truth, that there is a pure and holy Raler of the nations. Then, 
again, the Israelites, favoured as they were for their fathers' sake^ were 
apprised that even they held the land b^r no other tenure than that which 
the Canaanites were to be destroyed for infringing. Over and over again 
were theiy warned, that if they fell into the same dreadful transgreasioos 
fbr which the Canaanites had been cast out, they would subject them> 
aelves to the same doom — be like them destroyed — like them cast oat 
of the good land which they had defiled."— Kirro, Dcdfy BSbU iZbKra- 
tioiu, vol. ii. p. 256—258. 
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snccessiTe days, attended by seven priests blowing trumpett 
rams* horns*), and the ark; one portion of the army being in 
»nt and the other in the rear. On the seventh day, this 
session marched round the city seven times ; when, at the 
id of the seventh circuit f, the priests having blown a lon^ 
it with the trumpets and the people having raised a lou 
kat, the walls of the city fell down flat to the ffround, 
the place was left utterly defenceless, and exposed to an 
lult. The Israelites rushea from all points upon the devoted 
which, according to the Divine command, they utterly 
stroyed ; sparing only the family of Rahab, who had eiven 
)tectioii to the vpies, and whose house had been distin^ished, 
x>rding to previous arrangement, by a red cord displayed 
thevrindow. (Josh. vi. 1 — 26,) ^* And Joshua adjurea them 
that time, saying. Cursed be the man before the Lord, that 
!th up and buildeth this city Jericho ; he shall lay the foun- 
tion thereof in his first-bom, and in his youngest son shall he 
it up the gates of it.** (Josh. vi. 26.) This curse has been 
usually tmdcrstood as meaning that whoever should attempt to 
rebuild { the place, should lose his first-bom by death at the 
oommenoement of the work, and his youngest son at the com- 
pletion of it, or, that he should lose all his children, from the 
first-bom to the youngest, during the progress of the work ; 
bat it has also been thought to signify that the builder 
should be delayed in his undertaking, from the birth of his 
first-bom to the birth of his youngest son ; and in this sense 
it is supposed to have been fulfilled in the experience of Hiel, 
who rebuilt Jericho during the reign of Ahab. (1 Kings xvi. 34.) 

* Heb^ trumpets of jubilee, i. e. curred trampets, made of horn, or ih 
the diape of a horn, capable of producing a loud sound. Compare 
£xod. xix. 13. ; Lev. xxy.9. 

t The number seven amongst the Israelites was sacred ; ** and by this 
march of seven davs, and the repetition of it seven times on the seventh 
<^Jt together with the seven priests walking before the ark of the 
ooyenant and blowing seven trumpets, the host of Israel were to show 
that they were the people of the covenant, and that, as the gracious 
pTNence of God was bound up with the ark of the covenant, they had in 
the midst of tbem their Gk>d and Lord, and were fighting in His name." 
KiiL on •/ofAtfo, vi S—5, At the same time, the continuation of the 
nurch during several days, might have served *'to exercise the Israelites 
in nnqnalifled faith and patient confidence in the power and promise of 
their God, and to impress deeply upon their minds the fact, that it was 
on\j the omnipotence and faitbfiuness of Jehpvah which had given into 
their hands this fortified city, the key to the entire land." — /6, 

{ I. e. to restore it as a fortress, to rebuild its walls and gates. Jericho 
was inhabited again before the time of Hiel (Judges iil 18. ; 2 Sam. 
L 5.) ; but it was not fortified. 
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The prohibition and imprecation of Joskua have been compared 
to that of Agamemnon, concerning the rebuilding of Troj, and 
of the Romans with respect to Carthage ; and, more especially, 
to that of Croesus pronounced over Sidene.* 

Joshua now directed his arms against Ai, a town in the hill 
country f , to the north-west of Jericho, probably in a strong 
position near a difficult pass, to the east of !BeUiel4 

Having ascertained that the capture of the place was likely 
to be easy, he sent a detachment of about 3000 men for the 
accomplishment of this purpose; but, to hb utter surprise, 
•nd to the great disappomtment of all the people, this force 

* Quoted by Grotius from Strabo, xiii 1. 42. 

t ** The earliest and most fandamental distribvtions of territory are 
according to the simple division of the coantry into its highlands ao<l 
lowlands. * The Amalekites,* that is, the Bedouin tribes, * dwell in the 
land of the souih,' that is, on the desert frontier, — 'and the Hitdtes, and 
the Jebusites, and the Amorites, dwell in the mountains,' that is, tbe cen- 
tral mass of hills, — 'and the Oanaanites dwdl by the sea and by the 
** side " of Jordan,' (Nam. xiii. 29. ; comp. Josh. xi. 8.) that is, «mi the 
western and eastern plains. And of the early inhabitants thus enume- 
rated, those who at least by their names are broneht into the sharpest 
geographical contrast are, the Amorites or 'dwellers on the summits,' 
and the Oanaanites or ' lowlanders.' " — Stanlet, Sinai and PcdesHne, ch. 
ii. " In the book of Joshua," says Bitter (oubted in Hackett's lUaatra- 
tions of Scripture, ch. v.\ ** which relates the conquest and distribution 
of the land of Canaan, tne geographical character is predominant. Its 
contents, therefore, in this respect, admit of being brought to the test <k 
comparison with the ascertained condition of the country ; and the result 
is that its accuracy has been fully established in the minutest details, 
even when the examination has been pursued into the most unimportant 
and trivial local relations. The notices, not only of distinct regions, 
but of valleys, fountains, mountains, villages, have been confirmed, often 
with surpnsing certainty and particularity. The entire political and 
religious life of the Hebrews was interwoven in the closest manner, like 
a piece of net- work, with the geography of the land, far more so than is 
true of the modem European nations; and hence the opportunity to 
verify the alleged or implied connection between places and events is the 
more perfect, and affords results the more satisfactory. Most decisive is 
the rebuke which infidelity has received from this new species of testimony ; 
it has been compelled to confess with shame that it has imposed on its^ 
and others by the unfounded doubts which it has raised against the tnrth 
of the Scriptures. The authenticity of the historical books of the Old Tes- 
lament has been shown to be capable of vindication on aside hitherto too 
much overlooked : their fidelity m 411 matters within the sphere of eeogra- 
phy places a new argument in the hands of the defenders of Revdation" 

I Robinson fixes the site of Bethel at the ruins of MaMhrun or JSeifn, 
but is at a loss for the locality of Ai. Some think, however, that Bethel 
was farther north, probably at or near the modem SiniOf and that the 
Rite of Ai is the place now called TumnuAy^h S^e ^eu on Jothma, viL 
2—5. 
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iras dri-ven from the heights with loss. Joshua fell down hefore 
the LfOrd ; and, in answer to his earnest supplication, it was 
revealed to him that the recent defeat was the punishment of 
a sin which had been committed amonp: the people, by the 
appropriation of some of the spoil of Jericho, which ought to 
fajLve been utterly destroyed, or, so far as it consisted of gold or 
other metal, to haye been consecrated to the use of the Taber- 
nacle worship. For the detection of the oflTender, recourse was 
had to the lot ; and in this way he was found in the person of 
Aehan, a member of the tribe of Judah, who was compelled 
to confess that he had taken, and secreted in his tent, a rich 
Babylonish doak, and a quantity of silver and gold. Achan 
and Ids &aaily were put to death by stoning*, and their remains, 
together with all the offender's property, and the treasure 
whidi he had so covetously and impiously taken and concealed, 
were oonsnmed with fire, and covered with stones f, in a spot 
which was hence denominated the valley of Achor (i. e. 
trouble or disturbance), situate somewhere on the south or 
south- west of Jericho. 

Afler this vindicatidn of the Divine sovereignty atod honour 
among the Israelites, their course of conquest was suffered to 
proceed. Ai was readily taken by means of the following 
stratagem.} One party of the attacking force §, having feisned 
a flight, induced the men of Ai to leave the city in pursuit of 
them, chasing them probably far down towards the desert or 
valley of the Jordan ; whereupon a second party, who rose up 
from ambush in another quarter (probably towards the head of 
the pass), found free ingress into the place, and set it on fire. 
The Israelites then turned upon their pursuers, who, surrounded 
and dismayed, were easily destroyed. All the inhabitants of 

* See Keil on Jodtna, vii. 15. 

t It has been observed by travellers and commentators that the 
costom of throwing stones upon the graves of criminals is still prevalent 
in the East 

X On this snlject, Keil quotes, ivith approbation, the following remarks 
of Calyin: ** The question put by many, with reference to the propriety 
of employing strati^em in order to deceive an enemy, indicates excessive 
ignorance. For it is certainly not physical force alone which determines 
the issue of war; but, on the contrary, those are pronounced the best 
geDerals whose success is due less to force than to skilful mancBuvrea. 
And therefore, if war is lawful at all, it is indisputably riffht to avail 
oneself of those arts by which victory is usuiilly obtained. It is of course 
understood that neither must treaties be violated, nor faith broken in 
any other way." 

I Perhaps, the main body. On the movements connected with this 
attack, see Keil on Jotfiua, nii. 1 — 29. 
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the place, to the number of 12,000, were put to death, the 
town itself was reduced to a heap of nuns, and the king, who 
had been taken prisoner, was hung. 

The Israelites, having thus penetrated towards the heart of 
Canaan*, the kings (petty princes) of the country found it 
necessary to combine together, in order to make head against 
them. But the people of Gibeon, a city (now the village £1- 
Jib) lying on a detached hill near a lofty eminence (now Nebi 
Samuel), a few miles to the north of Jerusalem, desired rather 
to make a treaty of peace with the invaders. Aiid in this they 
succeeded by artifice. A deputation of the Gibeonites, having 
all the appearance of way-worn travellers from a distance (witS 
old sacks or bags upon their asses, — wine-bottles of skin, old» 
rent, and bound up, — old and patched sandals, — worn and 
soiled clothes, — and hard-baked bread), waited upon Joshua, 
professing to have come irom a remote district, witn the desire 
of cultivating the friendship of apeople who had been so signally 
blessed by the Almighty, m their deliverance from Egypt, and 
in their conquests on the other side of Jordan. Failing to seek 
advice from the Lord, Joshua and the people were misled by 
these representations, and concluded a treaty of peace and amity 
with the pretended strangers ; and, when it had oeen discovered 
that Gibeon was in fact one of the neighbouring cities which 
had been devoted to speedy destruction, still it was decided 
that the treaty must be observed, and that no more could be 
done against the Gibeonites than to reduce them to a state of 
servitude, as hewers of wood and drawers of water. (Josh, ix.) 

Gibeon, having thus consulted for its own safety, now be- 
came the immediate object of attack to five combined kings 
of the Amorites, namely, Adoni-zedek king of Jerusalem, 
Hoham, king of Hebron, Piram king of Jarmuth, Japhta king 
of'Lachish, and Debir kinff of Eglon. In this emergency the 
Gibeonites sent to the head-quarters of the Israelites at Giigal, 
and called upon Joshua for protection ; and Joshua, having made 

* Keil maintains that, as soon as Ai was taken, Josbaa went with the 
whole of the people to moonts Ebal and Gerizim ; and that the Giigal 
henceforward mentioned as the head-quarters of the Israelites is not to 
be understood as the place of their first encampment in the valley of the 
Jordan, but a place in the neighbourhood of Shiloh, on the spot occupied 
by the modem village of Jiljilia, to the west of Sinjil (Bethel.) Thia 

{>iace was in the centre of the country, on a steep hill, having good table- 
and on the top, and commanding an extensive prospect of the large 
plain on the west, and also towards the north and east, thus ofiering a 
good opportunity for the execution of Joshua's plans. But it must be 
confessea that our first impression, on reading Josh. z. 43., is that 
Joshua returned to the original camp at GilgaL 
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a forced march, came unexpectedly upon the besieging forces^ 
which be routed with immense shiufhter. This great Tictory 
was accomplished by the merciful interpositioa of heaven : 
man J of the fugitiyes, having outstripped their pursuers in the 
ascent of Beth-horon the Upper, were destroyed by great hail* 
stones ; while, having crossed the ridge of the mountains, they 
were on the descent towards the lower Beth»horon *, when, the 
approach of night seeming likely to put an end to the slaughter, 
Joshua found himself authorised to sue for a miraculous pro- 
lon^don of the dav, — a request which, by the agency of the 
Divine Creator and almighty Champion of Israel, was wonder- 
fully granted.^ " Then sp^e Joshua to the Lord in the day 
wh^ the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children 
of Israel, and he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still 
upon Gibeon, and, thou. Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And 
the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies." (Josh. x. 12, 13.) It 
can hardly need to be observed that this wonderful and un- 
paralleled event is here described, as in fact all such descriptions 
are properly made, according to the appearance ; just as when 
we say the sun rises or sets. Whatever were tiie means em- 

* ** The cbaiacter of the descent from the hill-comitry of Judea into the 
plain of Philistia, is very different from that of the precipitons lavines 

"Which led down into the* great depression of the JordiUQ. 

From the plain of Sharon a wide valley of corn-fields runs straight np 
into the hiUs, which here assnme Bomethinj^ of a bolder and higher form 
than usnaL This is the Tallev of * Ajalon,* or of * Stags,' of which the 
name is still preserved in a little village on its northern side, and of which 
the signification is said to be still justified by the gazelles which the 
pttsants hunt on its mountain slopes. The valley is slightly broken 
yy a low ridge, on which stands the viUage of Beit-Nuba. Passing by 
two more hamlets, Beit-Sireh, and Beit-Likhi, another ridge is crossed 
ttui another village ; and from thence begins a gradual ascent, through a 
narrower valley, almost approximating to the character of a ravine, at 
the foot of which, though on an eminence, marked by a few palms, stands 
the Tillage of Beit-ur El-Tathi, whilst at the summit and eastern extre* 
nuty of uie pass stands the village of Beit-ur El-Foka. This is the pass 
of tile Nether and Upper Beth-horon, * the House of Caves,' of which 
there are still traces, though, perhaps, not enough to account for so em- 
phatic a name. From the Upper Bieth-horon another descent and ascent 
Ittds to a ridge which commands the heights above El-Jib, the modem 
village which thus retains the name of Gibeon ; and then once more a 
slight descent reaches that village, and from the village is mounted the 
high point, called Nebi-Samuel, from which is obtain^ the first view of 
Jemsalem and its wide table- land." — Stahlbt, Sinai and Palettine, ch.iv. 

t A grant which Agamemnon could not procure from his false deity,— 
Hiad, iL 419. But we may trace a fabulous imitation of this history in 
OdyiB. xzili. 241. 
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ployed hf the AlmiolitT for the seoompUshiBent of this stan 
peodoas Birecle*, stiU the fact could be stated, with truth anO 
effect, oolj as it is recorded in the pages of Scripture. 

Joditts soon learnt that the five defeated princes, who bad 
escaped with their lires, had been discovered in their pLaoe o^ 
concealment, which was a caye at Makkedah, situate probabl^^ 
on the edge of the Philistine plains. To this spot he immen 
diatelj repaired ; and here, aft^ the complete destruction oi 
all the remaining fugitaves, he caused his captaius to set their 
feet upon the necks cf these kings, and then to hang them upon 
trees until the erening, when their bodies were taken down and 
cast into the cave, the entrance of which was aflerwsrds secured 
bj lai^ stones. Without loss of time Joshua advanced against 
the districts and cities which had belonged to these conquei-ed 
princes and their allies; nor was it long before he wss enabled, 
DY Divine help, completel;^ to reduce and destroy, in succession, 
Makkedah, Libnab, Lachish, E^lon, Hebron, and Debir; thus 
making himself master of the whole country south of Gibeon. 
(Josh, z.) 

The princes of the northern part of Canaan having now com- 
bined against the Israelites, under the leadership of Jabin (the 
Intelligent) king of Hazor f, collected a large force, distin- 
gubhed by the presence of many horses and chariots, at the 
lake of Merom (the High lake ; now called Huleh), in Gralilee, 
— tbe first, smallest, and highest of those lakes into which the 
waters of the Jordan fall after thev have left their sources. 

Without delay Joshua advancea to encounter this formidable 
enemy. He took tbe allied forces by surprise, and routed them 
with great slaughter ; and, pursuing that course of extermina- 
tion which had been prescribed hj Divine authority, "he 
boughed their horses, and burnt their chariots with fire,** thus 

* Many conjectures have been made as to the means, or celestial 
machinery, by which this miracle was wrought ; bat all such conjectures 
must be'vain, if not presumptuous. 

f '* A final gathering of the Canaanite races took place in the extreme 
north, under tbe king, who bore the hereditary' title of Jabin (Josh. si. 
1.), and the name of wbose city, Hazor, still lingers in the slopes of Her- 
mon, at the head of the plain. Round him were assembled the heads of 
all the tribes who had not yet fallen under Joshua's sword. As the Bri- 
tish chiefs were driven to the Land^s End before the advance of the Sason, 
so at this Land's End of Palestine were gathered for this last struggle, 
not only the kings of the north,, in the immediate neighbourhood, but 
from the desert valley of the Jordan south of the Sea of Galilee, from the 
maritime plain of Philistia, from the heights above Sharon, and from 
the ttill unconquered Jebus, to the Hivite who dwelt in the TsUeyof 
13aalbec"'»STAjTLEY, Sinai and FalitBtine, ch. zi. 
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umibilating the fint cavalry fOTce which had been bronght to 
bear against the Israelites since their entrance into Canaan. 
He then strack a final blow at this confederacy bj the capture 
and destruction of the leading citj, Hazor ; and afterwards pro- 
ceeded with the subjugation of other portions of the country in 
detail : until, at length, at the end oi about five years, he had 
subdued nearly th,e whole of the eastern and central portion 
of the country from the mountains of Seir on the south to Le- 
banon on the north. 

It was about the time of thiA conquest* that Joshua built an 
altar and offered a solemn sacrifice en mount Ebal ; when he 
wrote upon the stones a copy of the Law of Moses, and at the 
tame time recited the promises and curses of the Law to the 
assembled people, one italf of whom stood over against mount 
£bal, and the other half over against mount Gerizim (Josh, 
vlii. 30 — 35.}, in accordance with the ancient direction of Moses. 
(Deut. xxvii. 1—13.) 

The conquest of Canaan, it must be remembered, had not 
Wn undertaken merely with a view to the subjugation of the 
people, but in order to the permanent occupation of the terri- 
tory ; as when the Normans conquered England, or the Turks 
made themselves masters of Macedonia. And the Israelites 
Ijftd made the invasion with the consciousness of a Divine com- 
mission, and a sense of their right to the country on the ground 
of a grant which had been made to ti&em by the Lord of neaven 
and earth. We have seen that the country on the east of the 
Jordan had already been apportioned to the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad and the half-tribe of Manasseh ; and now that the 
Israelites had subjugated on the west a portion sufficient to form 
the subject of another distribution, this portion, which consti- 
tuted the centre of the land, was assigned to the tribes of Judaii 
and Ephraim ; a district, although not entirely subdued, being 
>t the same time assigned to the other half-tribe of Manasseh. 
Caleb, at his special request, obtained Hebron (formerly called 
Kirjath-arbat)* and its vicinity, which lay within the hmits of 
the tribe of JudaL (b.c. 1445.) 

* It was immediately after the capture of Ai, and before the arrival of 
tbe Gibeonites, if the Israelites made an encampment at a northern Gilgal ; 
a place which, it may be observed, is mentioned in Dent. xi. 80. in con- 
nection with Ebcd and Gerizim. 

t ** Hebron was the original name of the city; and it was not till after 
Abraham's aUy there that it received the name of Kirjath-arba, fh>m a 
giant, named Arba, who was not the founder, but a conqueror, of the city, 
baring accompanied the Anakim, to which tribe he belonged, and who 
did not arrive in that neighbourhood till after the Ume of Abraham. J* 
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These arrangements haTing been made, it was fdt that the time 
bad arrived for removing the head-quarters of the people from 
Gilgal to some more permanent position. The place fixed upon 
(doubtless under Divine direction) was Shiloh % in the tribe of 
fiphraim, situate near the centre of the land of Canaan ; to this 
place accordingly the ark was removed, and hiere the Tabernacle 
was set up ; — toe Ark about to remain here, until it was after- 
wards taken bj the Philistines ; and the Tabernacle, as iJtie sub- 
sequent history will shew, during a space of four or five cen- 
turies, until the time of SamueL Soon after this settlement, 
Joshua proceeded to distribute by lot the remainder of the 
country (not yet divided^ among the seven tribes which had 
not been located ; a distribution made according to a survey f 
which had been taken expressly for this purpose, and found to 
correspond with the prophecy of Jacob, ana with the intima- 
tions of Moses. The inheritance chosen by Joshua for himself 
was Timnath-serah, on the mountains of Ephraim, where he 
built a city, not far from Shiloh. (Josh. ziz. 49, 60J) To 
the Levites were given by lot forty-eight cities, with their 
suburbs (i.e. certain limited districts of pasture ground around 
each), out of the other tribes ; of which ttiirteen were allotted to 
the priests. Of these cities, six had already been set apart as 
cities of refuge |, namely, Kedesh in Galilee, on the mountains 
of Naphthali, Shechem (Sichem) on the mountains of Ephraim, 
Hebron on the mountains of Judah; and on the east of Jordan, 

retained this name till it came into the poeaeesion of Caleb, when the 
iBraelttes restored the original name JSeftron." — Kxsh on Jo^uOf ziv. 
18—15. 

* See Stanley, Simd and Pakttine, ch. v. § 1. 

f ** This seems to us the most interesting scientific operation recorded 
in the early Scripture, and, indeed, the only one of the kind of which very 
ancient history has left any record. It is out of all sight the earliest ex* 
ample of land-surveying of which we have any knowlmlge ; — and that it 
was undertaken in the drcumstances shows that there was more of sden* 
tific knowledge among the Israelites at this tiifie than they have usoally 
credit for, and that they were by no means so rude a people as some have 
conceived."— KiTTO, Daily Bible Ilhutrationa, voL ii p. 806. — But Keif 
observes that it is not necessary to suppose that the survey included an 
actual measurement. ] 

X ** In entire contrast with the asyla of the Hebrews,— whieh were not 
establidied with the design of saving the actual criminal from the pnnish- 
ment he deserved, but for the purpose of aifording to those who liad 
accidentally inflicted an injury the opportunity of obtaining a just 
verdict, — those of Greeks, Komans, and Germans, stand prominently 
forward, since they enabled the criminal, who was amenable to the laws, 
to escape the sentence he justly merited." — Daon, quoted by Ksil oo , 
JoAuUf xz. 1 — 6. 
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Bczer in the wilderness (tribe of Beuben), Bamoth in Gilead 
(tribe of Gad), Gk>lan in Basiian (tribe of Manasseh). (Josh. 

2LZ.) 

The relative positions of the tribes according to this division 
may be thus stated. Of the pastoral district on the east of. 
Jordan, Benben occupied the southern portion, to the north of 
which linr Gad, and, still further to the north, one half of the 
tribe of manasseh. On the west of Jordan, Judah occupied, in 
the centre of the country, a large and valuable portion to the 
south, with Benjamin adjoining its northern border. StiU 
further to the north lay the tribe of Ephraim, and then, in sue* 
cession, the other half of Manasseh, Issachar, Zebulon, andNaph* 
thai], the latter reaching to the foot of mount Lebanon. On the 
coast of the Mediterranean lay Simeon on the south, above 
which was Gad, and still further to the north Asher. 

This '* partition of the whole land is to be regarded, on the one 
hand, as a pledge that the Lord would certainly perform his 
promise, and £rive out and destroy the Canaanites whoyet 
remained, provided only that Israel did not forget either Kim 
or His conmiandments. On the other hand, it furnished an 
occasion for exercising the Israelites in faith and fidelity towards 
God, Uie tost of whidi was to be their actually proceeding to 
take possession of the inheritance assigned them by lot, and to 
exterminate the remuning inhabitants.*** It appears, however, 
that, as soon as the Israelites found themselves in possession 
of a portion of the country sufficient for their present occu- 
pation^ they became indifferent and careless as to the con- 
quest of the remainder; being satisfied with the immediate 
sapplv of their own exigencies, without due regard to the de- 
clared will of Grod, and uie glory of His name. For this remiss- 
ness, and for their readiness in sparing the wicked inhabitants 
of the land, they were severely rebuked. (Josh, xviii. 3.), and 
CTentually made to suffer. 

About this time a serious quarrel seemed likely to arise be- 
tween the great body of the Israelites and the Trans-jordanic 
tribes. The military portion of these tribes, having thus 
far assisted in the conquest of Canaan for the other tribes, were 
now suffered to return home and on their way, before quitting 
the banks of the Jordan, they erected an altar in grateful com- 
memoration of the mercies which they had received.f This act, 

* Keil on JoshttOf xiii 7. 

t It if usually supposed that this altar was erected after the reerossing 
ot tbe Jordan, on its eastern bank. Bat Keil thinks it probable, from a 
dose examination of the sacred text, that it was erected on the western 
bank, befme the passage. See Keil on Jothua, xxlL 10. 
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however, waa at first giieTOiiflly mianterpreted by the otlier 
tribes, who suspected &eir brethroi of a des%n to establish a 
separate place of worship, contrary to the proTision of the Mosaic 
Law, and directly tending to a yiolation of the national and theo- 
cratic amity. A dvil war seemed to be imminent ; and a large 
ostsembly, of a threatening character, was convened at Shiloh. 
Here, however, it was wisely resolved to send across Jerdan a 
deputation, with Fhinehas tne son of Eleazar the priest at its 
head; in answer to whose remonstrances all intention of 
national disunion or schismatical worship was utterly dis- 
claimed, and the true design of the memorial altar was ex- 
phiined ; and by this means mumony was restored. 

Towards the close of his life, the utteryears of which he had 
spent in tranquillity at his residence in Timnath-serah, Joshua 
convened two assemblies of the heads of the people, one, at some 
place not named (perhaps at Shiloh), in which he exhorted 
the Israelites in general terms to be faithful to their Divine 
King and His institutions, b^ the remembrance of His promises 
and threateninffs (Josh, xxiii.) ; and the other at Shechem, in 
which he detaiued the great benefits that had been wrought 
for them by the Almighty, and, receiving from them a solemn 
assurance that they would be faithful to the Lord, he caused 
the Divine covenant to be recapitulated and renewed ; where- 
upon he set up a hxge stone as a standing memorial of this 
public and solemn transaction. (Josh. zxiv.J Soon after, this 
illustrious servant of die Lord died (b.c. 1443^ at the age 
of 1 10 years.* About the same time, perhaps a little >earlier» 
took place the deadi of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, leaving hia 
son Phinehas as his successor in the office of high priest. 

* ** The character of Joshua is not only one of the finest in Scripture 
history, but one of the most remarkable that the world ever saw. There 
is scarcely any other great conqueror, and certainly no other great 
Asiatic conqueror, like him, without personal ambition, without any 
desire of aggrandizement. His whole heart was in the hiffhest de^ 
patriotic, under a system which required patriotism to take the form 
of religious obedience. In the distant view, the personal and even 
public character of this man is overshadowed by the veiy greatneiifl 
of the events and circumstances ;n which he is placed. The events are 
greater than the man, and engage the attention more ; and hence indivi- 
dually he appears with less Sciat, and attracts less attention, than an in- 
ferior man among events of less importance. This, when rightly viewed. 
is not a dishonour to him, but a glory ; for it shows how accurately be 
measured, and how truly he understood, his right position. A lesser man, 
in all the attributes of true greatness, would have been seen and heard 
more ; but it is the magnanimous character of real greatness to shroud 
the power it exercises. Littleness is more demonstrative ; (greatness is 

2 met in the calm repose of consdous strength and influence."— Kmo, 
>at/y BiUe lilugtratioru, vol. ii. p. 316 
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Elementabt and Gknxral Qukstiohs. 

461. Who was appointed to suooeed Moses, and to lead the Israelites 
into tiiepromised land ? 

462. How may we regard Joshua as a type of Christ? 

463. Relate the history of the spies whom Joshua sent to Jericho. 

464. Describe the miraculous passage of the Jordan by the Israelites. 

465. What place was chosen as the first head-quarters of the Israelites 
in Canaan? 

466. What events occurred soon after they had pitched their tents in 
this place? 

467. Describe the capture of Jericho. 

468. How was Ai situate with reference to Jericho? 

469. Belate the circumstances attending the capture of Ai, indnding 
the hiatoiy of Achan. 

470. By what artifice did the Gibeonites persuade Joshua to make a 
league with them, and with what result to themselves? 

471. What was the first combination of Canaanitish (Amorite or south* 
era) princes against Joshua? Relate the history of its defeat, especially 
the miraculous prolongation of the day. 

472. What was the second (northern) confederacy against Joshua? 
Where were the forces of the confederates defeated? 

473. What took place in mounts £bal and Gerizim, according to the 
injunctions of Moses? 

474. Whither were the head-quarters of the Israelites transferred from 
GUgal? 

475. What place did Caleb choose as his portion? 

476. Where did Joshua fix his residence? 

477. Describe the relative position of the twelve tribes according to 
the allotment made by the siirvey of the countrv by Joshua. 

478. What ground of quarrel arose between tlie Trans-jordame tribes^ 
and the other Israelites? how was the dispute terminated? 

479. What were the last solenm acts of Joshua, as recorded in Scrip- 
ture? 

ADDmonAL Questions. 

480. Describe the situation of Jericho. 

481. How do you understand the imprecation against the future builder 
of Jericho (Josh, vi 26., with 1 Kings xvi. 84.)? 

482. Describe, generally, the features of Palestine, and the consequent 
oatoral divisions of the country. 

463. State the situation of Gibeon. What is its modem name ? 

484. By what mode of warfare were the forces under Jabin distin* 
goished? 

485. Describe the lake of Merom. 

486. Describe the situation of Shiloh. How long did the Ark— and 
tbe Tabernacle — remain there? 

487. Give a sketch of the character of Joshua. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
Fbom Joshua to Gmsoif. 

(Judges L — ^viiL Huth.) 

• 

' MosBS had been raised up to lead the people of Israel out of 
Esypt and through the wilderness ; and Joshua had been ap- 
point^ his successor to conduct iJiem into Canaan. But the 
office which they filled was by no means designed to be per- 
manent : in the theocratic constitution deliver^ at Sinai, none 
but the Lord is recognised as the head and leader of the 
people ; and we must regard Moses and Joshua as lieutenants 
or generals holding a temporary commission firom the Divine 
Sovereign for the fulfilment of a special purpose. Joshua died 
without appointing any successor ; he contented himself with 
exhorting tne people to be faithful to Grod, and true to the 
principles of the Divine institutions ; and it appears that it was 
the design of their heavenly King, after having vouchsafed to 
them extraordinary assistance during their period of national 
infancy, and under circumstances of peculiar danger, now to 
leave them to the use of those ordinary provisions for counsel 
and strength which are included in the Mosaic institute*, 
expecting to receive from them that faithful and loyal obedience 
to which they had been so solemnly and repeatedly pledged. 
The Lord held in His own hand the right and power to inflict 
upon His people national punishments for their national 
transgressions, — punishments from the hands of their enemies, 
of the same kind as those which He had inflicted by their own 
hands upon the wicked and impenitent Canaanites ; while, on 
the other hand, in order to mark His approbation of their 
dutiful obedience. He designed to visit them with peace, plenty, 
and all kinds of temporal prosperity. When chastisement 
should have effected its purpose, and the people should turn to 
Him with true repentance, then He would deliver them firom 
their enemies, and remove His judgments whatever they might 

* Every tribe had its own hereditary chief or head, and subordinate 
officers ; and their common faith formed the bond of miion. The Israelites, 
therefore, formed a number of free states : probably the high priest pre- 
sided, or ought to have presided, over a general assembly, or national 
diet. 
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be ; thus manifesting His Divine presence and gOTernment, at 
once to themselves and to the surrounding nations. Such was 
the state of discipline upon which the Israelites had now been 
called to enter ; a state of discipline distinguished by the dis- 
tribution of temporal reward and punishment to the Israelites 
as a nation, which might well have served to conduct the mind 
to the expectation of individual reward and punishment in the 
foture world.* 

The first symptoms of national disobedience to the Divine 
will on the part of God^s people after their establishment in 
Canaan was, as we have already seen, their backwardness in 
prosecuting the prescribed war of extermination against the old 
inhabitants of the country. And this remissness continued to 
increase. Some additional conq^uests were made, indeed, after 
the removal of Joshua, — including a seizure of territory from 
the Canaanites and Perizzites by Judah, assisted by Simeon, 
after the defeat of Adonibezek, whose thumbs and great toea 
were cut off as a punishment for that peculiar kind of cruelty 
which he had himself too often practised. On this occasion 
Jerusalem was taken and burnt; but the Jebusites still 
possessed their strong-hold in the upper part of this place, 
which they retained until the time of David. The conquest of 
Judah extended also to Hebron (formerly Kirjath-arba), 
Debir (formerly Eirjath-sepher), Hormah (formerly Zephath), 
Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron. The tribe of Joseph made a 
successful expedition against Bethel. On the whole, however, 
the war was not prosecuted with due vigour ; and a blame- 
worthy inactivity is charged especially upon the tribes of 
Zebnlon, Asher, ^Naphthali, and Dan. (Ju(]Q^ i. 1 — 36.) 

The Israelites were content, for the most part, to retain the 
remainder of the Canaanites in servitude or under tribute ; 
their intercourse with them became more and more familiar, 

* *<An extraordinary providence, caring along with it the most 
exact distribution of temporal reward and punishment, simply proves 
the truth and reality of a temporal sanction ; but so far from being in- 
consistent with the belief of a future state of reward and punishment, it 
should rather have been regarded as the surest foundation and stepping- 
stone to such a belief. On this ^oint Hengstenberg justly remarks: 
* Where this foundation (i. e. of a moral government on earth, a temporal 
recompense) is not laid, there the building of a fait^ in immortality is 
raised on sand, and must fall before the first blast. Whoever does not 
recognise the temporal recompense, must necesfuurily find in his heart a 
response to the scoff of Yanini at the revelation which promises^ indeed^ 
retributions for good and bad actions, but only in the life to come, lest 
the fraud shonld be discovered.' " — Fairbaibh, Typology of Scripiureg 
part i. ch. vi. 

H 
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and intermarriaees were of common occurrence, until at length 
they became infected with their idolatrous spirit, and b^an to 
conforni to their evil practices. A rebuke administered by an 
angel of the Lord (perhaps the uncreated Messenger of the 
covenant who had appeared to the patriarchs, Moses, and 
Joshua) constrained tne people to weep for thdr offences; 
whence the place where this transaction occurred was called 
Bochim. (Judg. ii. 1 — 5.) But the impression appears tO have 
been transitory; and idolatry continued to make progress, 
especially in the tribes of Dan and £phrum (Judg. xvii. — 
xxi.), attended with civil disorders. 

As a punishment for this growing wickedness, the Lord 
permitted Chushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, to 
advance against the Israelites with such success that he held 
them in bondage during a period of eight years. The people 
then cried to the Lord in their distress, and He sent a deliverer 
for them in the person of Othniel (lion of Grod), of the tribe of 
Judah, a nephew of Caleb, who had obtained ia marriage 
Achash, the daughter of Caleb, as a reward for his braye 
conduct at the siege of Debir (Josh. xx. 17.; Judg. i. 13.); 
under whose guidance they completely broke off the yoke of 
their foreign oppressor. (Judg. iii. 7 — ^11.) Othniel was the 
first of those occasional leaders whom Grod raised up according 
to various emergencies, and invested with extraordinary au- 
thority as His representatives or deputies in the administra- 
tion of the government or the execution of military commaDd. 
These persons are called in Scripture Judges, or, as tbe 
term may be more properly rendered, Rulers. The Hebrew 
word is Shophetim, essentially the same as Soffetes among 
the Carthaginians (Liv. xxviii. 37.)** 

The victory of Othniel was followed by a peace of forty 
years; after which, as a punishment for renewed offences, 
the Israelites were brought into subjection to Eglon, king 
of Moab, who, with the assistance of the Amorites and Ama- 
lekites, established his authority over the southern portion 
of Canaan and of the country beyond Jordan (i. e. the 
plains of Jericho, and the plains of Moab, or the open countiy 
on either side of the Jordan near its entrance into the Dead 
Sea) ; a territory which he continued to hold — but apparently 
without attempting to penetrate into the interior or high- 

* But it has been observed that the oorrespoodenoe is more in the 
name than in the office. The Suffetes were ordinary magistrates, lUn 
the Prators or Consuls at Rome. The Hebrew Judges were extraordinjij 
military leaders, more like the Komaa military Dictators, or the o^ 
casional commanders among the ancient Germans. 
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Linda — during eighteen yean, retaining the Israelites under 
tribute. This oppression was terminated by the assassination 
of Eglon in his palace by Ehad, a Beniamite, a left-handed 
man* (a peculiarity belonging to many or his tribe ; Judg. xx. 
16.), who stabbed the kins while he was sitting in his ** summer 
parlour," or ** parlour of cooling,** i. e. an apartment of his 
house constructed and arranged with a view to coolness, or 
protection from the heat : an event which was followed by the 
total disruption and expulsion of the Moabites. (Jud^. iii. 12 — 
30 ) About the same time, an invasion of the Philistines, on 
the south-west (the first recorded act of hostility on the part 
of this people) was successfully resisted by Shamgar, who, either 
fiingle-handed, or with the neighbouring husl^dmen, made 
good use of the formidable ox-goad, or implement used in 
ploughing, which consisted of a long pole, armed with an iron 
point at one end (for the purpose of goading the oxen) and 
with a fiat sharp piece of iron at the ouer (for the piu^se of 
cleaning the plough). (Judg. iii. 31.) 

These victories prepared the way for a long period of peace, 
extending to eighty years. But " the children of Israel again 
did enl in the sight of the Lord when Ehud was dead ; and the 
Lord sold them mto the hand of Jabin, king of Canaan, that 
r^gned in Hazor,*' a fortified city to the north of the lake 
Herom, which had been captured and destroyed bv Joshua, 
who defeated the Jabin, or reigning sovereign, of his day. The 
place appears to have been restored ; and the present Jabin 
was pobably at the head of a northern confederacy like that 
which the Israelites had met and overcome under Joshua at 
their first settlement in Canaan. Jabin had a large army, in- 
cluding 900 chariots of iron (i.e. probably, edged or strengthened 
with ironf ) under the command of an able general named Sisera: 
'*and twenty years he mightily oppressed the children of 
Israel,** perhaps especially, u not exclusively, in the northern 
pails of Canaan. At length, in answer to the prayers of the 
afflicted people, the Lord prompted Deborah (a bee), who 
iud dwelt as a prophetess and ruler in mount Ephraim |, to 

* Compare the exploit of the Roman C. Macios Sccevola, Liv. ii. 12, 

t Not armed with iron scnrthes ; — " these were first introduced by 
Cym, and were altogether unknown to the Medes, SyHans, and Arabians, 
that is, to all the Asiatic tribes before the time of Cyras, as well as to 
the andent Egyptians (of. Xenoph. Cyropced. vi. 1. '^7. and 80., and 
Wilkiiuon, Manners and Customs of the Ancient Sgyptians, i. 350.)." 
"KxLL oa Joshua, xi. 8. ... 

\ This seems to indicate that Deborah was an Ephraimite, but some 
think that she was of the tribe of Issachar ; see Judges v. 15. 

N 2 
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snmmoii Barak, the son of Abinoam, of the tribe of Naphi 
thali, and charge him to undertake an expedition against th< 
enemj. Barak promised compliance only on condition of thi 
presence of*Deborah in his armj ;' and, this condition havioy^beet 
granted, he advanced wiUi ten Uioosand men to mount Tabor 
near which place, at the waters of Megiddo, in the great plaii^ 
of £8draelon, he encountered the hum army of Sisera, ancj 
routed it with great slaughter. This slaughter was com^ 
pleted by an overflow of the river Kishon, whereby a larg< 
number of fugitives were drowned. Sisera himself escaped hy 
flight ; but he was put to death (^' with inhospitable guile,*| 
Mdton, Sanuon Agonutes) by Jaiel, the wife of Heber thQ 
Kenite, in whose tent he had sought refuge. (Judg. iv.) This 
victory was celebrated by the well known song of Deborah 
and Barak, a sublime composition preserved in the fifth chapter 
of the book of Judges. 

The tranquillity thus restored continued during forty years ;i 
at the end of which time the sins of Israel again drew down 

Sunisbment. For the space of seven years, roving bands of 
iidianites, with the Amalekites and other nomad tribes, werej 
permitted to penetrate into Judea from the eastern borders, 
and to spread tnemselves over a considerable portion of tfie land, 
from the beginning of summer until the approach of winter, 
ravaging the country, and carrying off or destroying, from year 
to year, the produce of the harvest, on a system like that which 
is pursued by the Bedouin Arabs to the present day. A pro- 
phet was commissioned to declare that the idolatry into which 
the Israelites had ungratefully fallen was the cause of this 
heavy calamity; and, at length (about b.c. 1245, Usher), in 
answer to the prayers of the penitent Israelites, an illustrious 
deliverer was raisea up in the person of Gideon (destroyer), the 
son of Joash, who resided at Ophrah in the territory of Ma- 
nasseh. His remarkable history may be thus briefly told. 
He was employed in threshing wheat by a wine-press, so as to 
hide it from the Midianites, when he was surprised by the ap- 
pearance of an angel, — doubtless the Angel of the Covenant, 
the Divine Messenger, whose last recorded appearance was at 
Bochim, about 200 years before. The Lord looked on Gideon, 
declared that His presence was with him, and commissioned him 
to undertake the aelivery of Israel, after having first purged his 
fathei^s house from the worship of Baal.* This Gommission 
was ratified by the appearance of miraculous fire which arose 

* Ba«l nord), a Fhodzucian idol, originidly, perhaps, ^eaigaed to 
symbolise the «aa. 
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fit>m the rock at tlie touch of the end of the staff in the 
angel*8 hand, consuming the flesh of a kid and unleavened 
cakes, which Gideon had prepared by way of present or offering. 
Without delay, Gideon performed the domestic service whidi 
had been required ; and then the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
him, impelling him to summon to his standard the Israelites of 
several neighbouring tribes, in order to advance against a large 
body of Midianites, Amalekites, and others who had encamped 
In itie plain of Esdraelon. Gideon now asked for one more 
sign, to support him in his arduous undertaking; and his 
request was granted : a fleece which he opened upon the 
thi^hing-floor was first sufiered to become moist with dew, 
while the ground on all sides of it remained dry, and afterwards 
(what was still more remarkable, since wool is naturally a great 
absorbent of moisture), the fleece remained dry, while the soil 
all around it was very wet. Encouraged by thb fresh proof of 
the Divine presence and authority, Gideon (now sumamed 
Jerubbaal, i. e. let Baal contend), led out his men, to the nuni 
ber of 32,000, against the enemy. But the Lord, who knew 
the temper of these men, at once timid and vain-glorious, 
determined to reduce their numbers before the hour of conflict. 
He, accordingly, caused Gideon to proclaim liberty of re- 
tirement from the army to all who should dread the coming 
struggle ; and no less than 22,000 availed themselves of this 
permission. But even the remaining 10,000 were too many for 
the occasion ; the Lord having determined that the victory 
Bbould be signalised as His own b^ the remarkable fewness 
of the human agents employed in brmging it about. He com- 
pi&nded Gideon to lead his troops to the brink of the neighbour- 
ing water, enjoining him to dismiss all those who should fall or 
stoop down m order to drink, and to retain only those who 
fbould merely take the water from their hands hastily dipped 
i&to the stream and raised to their mouths. By the use of this 
test, the whole army was reduced to 300 men ; and the Lord 
declared that by these, and these alone, He would efiect the 
l^mised deliverance. The event took place accordingly, 
baying ascertained that the enemy had already been panic- 
stricken at his approach, Gideon divided his men into three 
companies, which he posted in three several places on the out* 
side of the enemy's camp.. He then put a trumpet in every 
man's hand, with an empty pitcher and a lamp, or lighted torch, 
within the pitcher*, and commanded the men to follow the 

* GoncemiDg the torches, compare the stratagem of Hannibal 
(lev. zxli. 16.); concerning the trumpeta, compare the scheme t^ 
Marioi (Sail, de BdL Jug, 99.). 

V 8 
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exanmle which he would himself set them. The given signal 
wu obejed, — the pitchers were simultaneouslj broken, dis- 
plajiog the 300 blazing torches, which the Israelites held in 
their left hands, while thej blew the tmmpets which were in 
their right. This sudden appearance of so manj lights, aocom- 
panied bj the loud sound of trumpets in difierent directions, con- 
TCjed to the ^Cdianitea an impression that thej were surrounded 
bj a numerous and powerful army ; by which means they were 
thrown into such alarm and confusion that they mistook their 
own brethren for foes, — '' and the Lord set every man's sword 
against his fellow even throughout all the host.*' The slaughter 
of the Midianites among themselves was very great ; and large 
numbers were slain in a pursuit which was actively set on foot 
by the Israelites from various tribes. Two princes of the 
Alidianites, Oreb (raven) and Zeeb (wolf), were taken and put 
to death ; and Gideon pursued his victory until, having crossed 
the Jordan, he had completed the destruction of the Midianites 
by the defeat and death of the two kings of Midian, Zebah and 
Zalmunna. The number of men belonging to the Midianites 
and their allies which fell before " the sword of the Lord and 
Gideon" was no less than 120,000. 

The men of Succoth and of Penuel*, who had refused to sup- 
ply refreshment to the troops of Gideon in the pursuit of 
the Midianites, were chastised by him on his return. 

The Israelites now offered to make Gideon king, and to entail 
upon his family the succession to the crown. This offer, how- 
ever, he wisely declined to accept, in the true spirit of the 
theocracy, and of the most exalted patriotism. He " said unto 
them, I will not rule over you, neither shall my sons rule over 
you : the Lord shall rule over you." (Judg. viii. 23.) But, 
m another respect, his conduct was reprehensible. Having 
received, at his own request, the golden earrings and other or- 
naments which had been found among the spoils of the Midian- 
ites, ** he made an ephod thereof, and put it in his city, even in 
Ophrah;" that is, probably, he set up a system of sacerdotal 
worship in his own place of residence, on the model of the 
tabernacle service, wnich had the effect of attracting the pre- 
sence and offerings of a great number of Israelites, who ought 
to have resorted to the divinely appointed locality, the plsce 
which the Lord had chosen to set His name there. And this 
transaction *' became a snare unto Gideon and to his house." 
Gideon himself ^^ died in a ^ood old age ; " but his family BOon 
afterwards became distinguished by suffering and sin. 

• Two towns near the Jordan, probably on the east althooirh Bobinsoa 
places Succoth on the west -^ -o 
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It was probablj daring the famine occasioned by the incnr- 
: of the Ididianites, that Eiimelech (my God is king), and 
wife Naomi (pleasant, happy), with their sons Mahlon and 
"' m, withdrew from the scene of suffering, and settled in 
land of Moab. After the death of Elimdech, each of his 
sons married (probably against the advice of Naomi) a 
ibitess, the one named Orpah, the other Ruth ; and, not long 
their marriage, died, leaving Naomi, herself a widow, in 
of her widowed daughters-in-law. Afler the cessation 
fihe famine, Naomi determmed on returning to Judah, giving 
daughters-in-law the option of going with her or of remain- 
in their own country. Orpah kissed her mother-in-law and 
' led behind; but Ruth manifested the strength of her 
tionate attachment by choosing rather to accompany her to 
h. After their arrival in this place, it was ordered by 
le Providence that Ruth should attract the attention of 
of Bethlehem, whose grounds she entered during harvest- 
as a gleaner. This Boaz was a pious and wealthv relative 
Naomi, who in due time made her affectionate daughter- 
his wife ; in accordance with the law which requirea that 
le nearest male relative of one who had died childless should 
his widow, or, in default of his doing so, then the next 
d^ee of consanguinity. She became the grandmother of 
Tesse, the father of David, and thus an ancestor of the Messiabh 
[See the Book of Ruth.) 

Elehentary and General Questions. 

488.' How far did the Israelites proceed in the conquest of Canaan, 
-Moa after the death of Joshua ? 

489. How were the Israelites punished for their remissness, in the 
Int instance ? 

490. Relate the circumstances that gave rise to the name Bochim. 
49L Who was Cushan-Rishathaim ? Who was raised up to deliver 

As Israelites from his oppression ? 
, 402. Who was Egion? When did he establish his power ? How was 
f Ibdsatroyed? 

4Ml« Bielate the exploits of Shamc^ar. 
' M» PMcribe the oppression of Jabin, king of Hazor. — ^Who was the 
! ipiMnl of his army 7-^liy whom, and where, were the large forces under 
' ibsjMDml defeated? 

4SL Belate the hiatory of Gideon, and of the deliverance which he 
vss asabied to effect 
M. What offer, on the part of the Israelites, did Gideon reject? 
4B7» What act i^rwards became a snare to Gideon and his family ? 
4Ml Balate the history of Ruth. 

ADDrriONAL Questions. 

\ What was the real position of Moses and of Joshua, in the 

Ament of loael? 

jr4 
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600. Describe the office of the Israelite >* Judges.*' Compare the 
Judges with similar officers in other nations. 
501. To what period may the history of Rath be probably refened ? 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

Fbom Abimblech to Sahsoh. 

(Judges iz. zvi) 



Gideon left Beyent)r sons by several wives; and one son^ 
named Abimelech (father of the king, perhap8=royal father), 
by a concubine. The latter was ambitious of that regit 
power which his father had declined; and, as a first step 
towards the attainment of it, having headed a conspiracy 
against Gideon^s seventy sons, on the plea of their inmience 
being dangerous to the public peace and liberty, he succeeded 
in putting them all to death, except Jotham, the youngest, who 
escaped. After this, by the aid of his relatives at Shechem, he 
procured his own election as kins ; a proceeding which was 
severely rebuked by Jotham in a fMe or apologue (by far the 
oldest extant*), representing the Bramble as assuming that 
sovereignty over the trees which had been declined by the 
olive tree, the fig tree, and the' vine in succession, — a sove- 
reignty which issued in the great detriment of both parties 
concerned.f 

* Compare the fable of Menenins Agrippa, Liv. ii. 82. 

f ** The reluctance of the trees generally to desert the useful station in 
which they were planted and fixed, to move to and fh> (as the word 
rendered * promoted ' signifies), and to reign over trees, is a wholesome 
lesson to us of contentment in the stations and lines of private usefulness 
we respectively fill, without an eager grasping after public honour and 
authority, attended with responsibilities which we may not be very well 
able to discharge, and with cares in which we are untried. It is oftoi 
the case that these, from their engrosung nature, and from the public 
notice they involve, cannot be discharged without much neglect of 
private affairs, and the sacrifice of much ease and comfort, amoanting to 
an abandonment of the fatness, the sweetness, and the wine of life,-— o' 
all that renders oar existence really useful to others, and really happy to 
ourselves. Happiness is natcMenut ; and he who abandons the means 
of usefhlness which have grown with his growth in the sphere in which 
.he moves, for untried, and therefore unsuitable, responsibilities and 
powers, is likely to pierce himself through with ma^y aozrowa^ sad 
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Three jre&rs afterwards the Shechemites rerolted aeainst 
Abimelech, who then destroyed their city ; an event whioi was 
speedily followed by the death of Abimelech himself, who 
caused hia armour-bearer to dispatch him with his sword, after 
he had been mortally wounded by an upper millstone thrown 
by the hand of a woman from the fortress of Thebez which he 
was endeavouring to reduce. (Judg. ix. 1 — 17.) * 

After the death of Abimelech, Israel was judged and d^ 
fended by Tola (perhaps, a worm, insect), of the tribe of 
Issachar, twenty-three years; and subsequently by Jairf, a 
Gileadite, twenty-two years. At the end of this time, the 
Israelites were largely involved in the idolatries of the sur- 
rounding nations. '*And the anger of the Lord was hot 
against Israel, and he sold them into the hands of the Phi* 
listines, and into the hands of the children of Ammon.*' The 
oppression exercised by the Ammonites was particularly 
Bevere, and continued during eighteen years. It was especially 
felt by the people of Gilead l^yond Jordan ; but incursions 
were also made into the territories of Judah, Benjamin, and 
Ephraim. By this chastisement the Israelites were brought to 
repentance; and, in answer to their prayer, a deliverer was 
nused up in the person of Jephthah (he opens), a Gileadite, 
ivhom his countrymen voluntarily invested with the com- 
mand against the common enemy. Jephthah fixed his head- 
quarters at Mizpeh, of Gilead ; from which place, after having 

forego all that has blessed his past experience. It is well to note, that the 
trees considered that the promotion offered to them involved the abandon- 
ment of all that was proper to them, and that constituted their usefalness. 
In this age and country, men have not the offer of crowns ; but in tills 
age and country, more perhaps than in any other, there is an extensive 
craving after public honours and powers, — political, municipal, eccle- 
tiastic^ commercial, — which renders these considerations far from 
inappropriate. In the state, in the city, in the church, in the club, in 
the company, and even in the workshop and the school, there is a 
goieral seeking after the power and dominion involved in the idea of 
reigniog, which is justly open to the caution contained in this parable. 
There are, indeed, legitimate objects of the highest ambition, and of the 
most exalted aspirations. Crowns and kingdoms lie beneath the feet of 
him who pursues, with steady pace, his high career towards the city of 
the Great King, where he knows there is laid up for him a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away — a crown of righteousness which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, will bestow upon all that love his appearing."— Kitto» 
I)mfy Bm lUuttratumf, vol. ii. pp. 391, 892. 

* Compare the account of the death of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, Justin. 
zzv. 6. See also Thucydides, iii. 73. 

t The same as Jairus in the New Testament, Mark v. 22. Jair mean% 
perhaps, *'he shines,"o.the illustrious. 
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io Ttia expostulated * with the AjnmomteB oonceming the false 
pretenaaoiis on which they founded their aggression, he marche<] 
forth against them, and, by Dhrine aid, overcame them with 
great slaughter. 

Before qnitdnjr his home on this expedition, Jephthal 
TOwed to oner in sacrifice whatever should first come forth out 
of his hoose to meet him on his return from the field of victory 4 
The result was an occasion of deep distress ; the first object 
which he saw on his return home bemg his own daughter, and 
only child, who had come forth at the head of a dance, with 
music, t^ congratulate him on his success. Jephthah felt 
himself bound to fulfil his vow, and his daughter acquiesced in 
his decision ; so that, accordingly, to the great grief of Jephthah 
himself, the sacrifice was made. (Judg. xi.) Some suppose 
that this sacrifice consisted in tl» immolation of Jephthah's 
daughter as a victim. But this practice was utterly at variance 
with the laws and customs of Israel ; and there are strong 
grounds for the opinion that the lamented daughter was not 
put to death, but only devoted to perpetual virginity and 
seclusion from the world.| 

The Ephraimites now presumed to call Jephthah to account 
for not having invited them to join the expedition against the 
Ammonites ; and this quarrel issued in a civil war between the 
two tribes of Ephraim and Gilead. The Ephraimites were de- 
feated, and Bu^ed great loss, especially in their retreat, at the 
fords of Jordan, where they were detected by their provincial 

Sronunciation of the word Shibboleth (i. e. ears of corn). 
To less than 42,000 Ephraimites fell in battle or during tbe 
retreat. 

The administration of Jephthah lasted only six years. He 
was succeeded by Ibzan (perhaps, illustrious) of Bethlehem 
(probably Bethlehem in Zebulun), during seven years, — £lon 
(terebinth, turpentine tree), a Zebulonite, ten years, — Abdon 
(servile), an Ephraimite, eight years. Their times were pro- i 
bably peaceful ; but afterwards came, as a result of the people*8 
transgressions, a long subjugation of forty years under tbe 
Fhilistines.§ 

* This transaction has been compared to the preliminaiy prooeediDp 
of the FetiaU* among the Romans ; so that, in this case, Jephthah tctai 
as the pater patrattts. 

t Like the vow of Idomeneus of Crete, Servias ad Virg, ^n. iil 121'» 
xi. 264. — Compare also the well-known story of Iphigenia. 

1 See Herzog's Ileal Encyclopadiet ntb voce. 
^ % The meaning of the word " Philistine " is " stranger." ** They were 
strangers * from beyond the western sea, whether from Asia Minor, U 
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Inuring this period of oppression, the promise of a future 
deliverer was made in a remarkable manner. The angel of 
the Lord — the same Divine and mysterious Being whose last 
appearance was made to Gideon about 150 years before — 
now appeared to the wife of Manoah (rest), a Danite, announc- 
ing the birth of a son, and directing that he should be devoted 
to Grod as a Nazarite* throughout his life. Manoah prayed foi 
a second revelation, with more definite instructions on the 
subject ; a request which was followed by an appearance of the 
same heavenly visitor, to his wife and also to himself, with 
further instructions concerning the birth which had been 
foretold. *^And Manoah said unto the angel of the Lord, 
What is thy name, that when the sayings come to pass, we may 
do tliee honour ? And the angel of the Lord said unto him, 
Why askest thou after my name, seeing it is secret P [or rather. 
Wonderful; as in Isa. ix. 6.]. So Manoah took a kid with 
a meat offering, and offered it upon a rock unto the Lord ; and 
the angel did wondrously, and Manoah and his wife looked on. 
For it came to pass, when the flame went up towards heaven 
from off the idtar, that the angel of the Lord ascended in the; 
flame of the altar." Manoah was struck with terror ; but his 
wife rightly argued that they ought to regard what they had 
seen as a token of the Divine favour. In due time ^Uhe 
woman bare a son, and called his name Samson [sun, or little 

seems to be implied in the name of Caphtor (according to the LXX. 
Cappadocia), or from the nearer island of Crete, as seems to be implied 
in their appellation of Cherethites. (Zeph. ii. 5.) To such colonists, the 
Bonthem shores of Palestine offered a home. On those shores thev long 
retained their ancient seafaring worship. Dagon, the Fish-god, was 
boDonred with stately temples even in the inland cities of Gaza and 
Aihdod (1 Sam. v. 2. ; Judg. xvi. 23. [1 Mace. x. 84.]) ; Derceto, the 
Fish-goddess, was worshipped at Ascalon (Diod. Sic. li. 4.) ; and, near 
Jaffa, the modem village of Beit-Dejan preserves the name of another 

' Hnose of Dagon,' of which the ancient records make no mention 

Palestine, or * the land of the Philistines,' was the part of Judea with 
vhich the Greeks were first and chiefly acquainted, as they followed in 
the track of the Egyptian Pharaohs and Ptolemies, along this narrow 
strip of Syria, or as their vessels may occasionally have touched at Jaffa. 
And tims, by a process similar, though converse, to that by which the 
Eomans gave the name of Asia and Africa to the two small provinces 
which they first possessed on those two continents, or the English ap- 
plied the name of the whole Teutonic race (Dutch) to that people of 
Germany which lay immediately opposite their own shores, the title of 
* Pbilistia ' or * Palestine,* was transferred from the well-known frontier 
to the unknown interior of the whole country."— Stanley, Sinai and 

• Samson and Samuel are the only two Nazantes who acquired celebnty 
ia the history of Israel 
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8un] ; and the child grew, and the Lord blessed him. And 
the Spirit of the Lord began to move him at times in the camp 
of Dan." (Judg. xiii.) 

As he grew up (about b. c. 1 155 ), Samson became ascoui^ to 
the Philistines ; upon whom he often inflicted great loss, arising 
fi-om the indulgence of personal feelings of hostility against 
them.* In the first instance, he sought marriage with a young 
^oman belonging to Timnath, a town of the rhilistines ; and, 
having overcome the objection of his parents to this fbrei^ 
alliance, he persuaded them to go down with him to Timnath m 
order to press his suit. On their journey, a young lion (i. e. a 
lion in full strength, not old and enfeebled ; as we should say, a 
young horse) roared against him ; " and the Spirit of the Lord 
came mightily upon him, and he rent him as he would have rent 
a kid." On occasion of a future visit to Timnath, in order to 
celebrate the marriage, he looked at the carcase of the lion, and 
found it occupied by a swarm of bees. This circumstance 
suggested to Samson the subject of a riddle which he proposed 
to the guests assembled at the marriage feast, for a wager of thirty 
sheets (or large square cloths) and Uiirty changes of garments. 
His riddle was, *^ Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of 
the strong (or Heb, bittei:, sour) came forth sweetness.*' To 
his surprise the riddle was correctly solved ; but his indignation 
was excited when he found that the guests had extracted the 
secret from his wife, who had induced him to disclose it to her. 
He went to Ascalon, and slew thirty Philistines, with whose 
garments he paid his forfeit ; and then, leaving his wife and her 
family (perhaps, as it has been suggested, lest, while smarting 
under provocation, he should be led to commit some act of vio- 
lence against them), he returned to his ^ather*s house. Some 
time after, Samson went to visit his wife, taking with him a 
kid for a present ; but he then leamt that his young bride had 
been married to '*his companion whom he had used as his 
friend," i. e. who had acted as a bridesman at his own wedding. 
In revenge for what he regarded as an injury and insult, he 
caught 300 foxes (or, as some translate the word xAtioZtm, jackals), 
tied them in pairs by their tails, and then attaching a nrebrand 
to every pair, turned them into the standin^^ com of the 
Philistines, which was thus made to suffer a serious conflagra- 
tion. Stimulated by blind revenge, the Philistines destroyed 
Samson's wife and her father ; an act which roused the indig- 
nation of Samson to the highest pitch, and led him to commit 
a great slaughter among ue people; after which he went 

* In some respects, like the hatred of Hannibal towards the Ttg^^itm, 
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doim and dwelt in the top (or rather, in a fissure, cleft) of the 
rock £tam, — which was probably a cliff on the edge of the 
Pbilistine plains. 

The Phuistines now demanded their implacable enemy at the 
luuidj of the men of Judah ; and Samson consented that they 
should take him from his fastness, bound with new cords, pro- 
Tided only that they should not themselyes commit any act of 
^olence against him ; but, no sooner had he suffered himself to 
be convey^ in bonds to the presence of the Philistines than, by 
Divine strength, he snappea the cords asunder, and, finding 
the jaw-bone of an ass at hand, he snatched it up, and slew 
with it a thousand of the enemy. He now suffered from 
intense thirst, and cried to the Lord for relief; when, in answer 
to his prayer, a spring was made to gush from a hollow place 
which Grod clave m the ground on the very spot * where he was 
standing, which he therefore denominated £n-hakkore (the well 
of him that cried) ; as he had just before called the scene of his 
victory Ramath-lehi (the lifting up, or height, of the jaw-bone)« 

Samson having, on one occasion, entered Gaza, the Philis- 
tines became aware of his presence, and, having shut the gates 
of the city» they set a watch in order to prevent his escape ; 
bat ^ Samson arose at midnight, and took the doors of the gate 
of the city, and the two posts, and went away with them, bap 
and all, and put them upon his shoulders, and carried them up 
to the top of the hill that is before Hebron.** (Judg. xvi. 3.) 

After this, Samson fell in love with a woman named Delilah, 
who lived in the valley of Sorek ; and this wonuin was effec- 
tually employed by the Philistines as an instrument of his over- 
throw, by a bribe of eleven pieces of silver (probably, skekels ; 
and so = more than 9ix hundred pounds of our money). De- 
lilah induced Samson, after some hesitation, to disclose to her 
the secret of his extraordinary personal strength; which he 
described as consisting in the permanent growth of his hair as 
i Nazarite ; meaning that this was the toxen of the covenant 
subsisting between himself and the great Author of his prowess. 
Satisfied with this intelligence, Delilah caused his hair to be 
cut off while he lay asleep upon her lap ; and then, inmiediately, 
the Lord, his strength, departed from him, and he was in the 
power of the enemy. The Philistines then ^ took him, and 
put out hi^ eyes, and brought him down to Gaza, and bound 

• Not " in the jaw," as in the text of our version, but ** in Lehi," an in 
the marginal reading, 1. e. in the place which was hence called Lehi ; 
just 19 in the latter part of the verse ** En-hakkore, which is in Ldd 
onto this day." 
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him with fetten of brass ; and he ground in the prison house.*' 
Here, doubtless, he repented of hb sms ; and when his hair begai^ 
to grow he found that his strength was in some measure 
restored. At length that strength became sufficient for the 
infliction of a signal calamity upon the enemy. The chiefs 
of the PhilisUoes appointed a great festive sacrifice in the 
temple of Oagon (tne Fish-god), in honour of the deliver 
of Samson into their hands. "And it came to pass, vrhe 
their hearts were merry, that they said. Call for Samson, tba 
he may make us sport. And they called for Samson out o 
the prison house, and he made them sport ; and ihey set him 
between the pillars. And Samson said unto the lad that 
held him by the hand, Suffer me that I may feel the pillars 
whereupon the house standeth, that I may lean upon them. 
Now the house was full of men and women, and all the lords 
of the Philistines were there ; and there were upon the roof 
about three thousand men and women, that beheld while 
Samson made sport. And Samson called upon the Lord, and 
said, O Lord God, remember me, I pray thee, only this once, 
O God, that I may be at once avenged of the Philistines for 
my two eyes. And Samson took hold of the two middle pillars 
upon which the house stood, and on which it was borne up, of 
the one with his right hand, and of the other with his left. And 
Samson said. Let me die with the Philistines. And he bowed 
himself with all his might ; and the house fell upon the lords, 
and upon the people that were therein. So the dead which be 
slew at his death were more than they which he slew in his 
life." (Judg. xvi. 25—31.) 

Samson was acknowledged as the judge, ruler, or champion 
of Israel, especially for their protection against the Philistmes, 
during a space of twenty years. It is likely that the circum* 
stances of his life, and especially those which attended his death, 
90 far impressed the Philistines with a sense of the Divine 
power which guarded Israel, that they henceforward relaxed 
their hostility and suspended their invasions. (Judg. xiv. xvi.) 
It was perhaps the design of the great Ruler of Israel, in raising 
up this extraordinary man, to make it evident to the people, not 
only that He could deliver them from their enemies by means of 
a small number of men, as in other cases, but that He could, if 
He pleased, accomplish this object by means of a single indi- 
vidual, — that, literally speaking. He could make one man chase 
a thousand, or defeat a host.* The personal character of Samson 

the mShfJ't!^®*®^ i^ exploits of Samson have been interwoven into 
the mythic accounts of Hercules,— who is said to have slain the Nemean 
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i^pears to have been stronglj tinged with sensuality and self- 
wiiL 

We maj here pause to take a sunrey of the general condition 
of Israel under the Judges. 

During this whole period, the national life of the Israelites 
was in a state of transition, sometimes exhibiting appearances of 
retrogression, weakness, or decay, and, at best, not yet mani- 
festing that development which was, however, inwardly ad- 
vancing. — One of these unfavourable s^rmptonis was a state of 
disunion and discord among the tribes; which existed, more 
or less, even among the inland and agricultural tribes, and 
was increased by the restless spirit common among the maritime 
and commercial portions of the people, Dan, Asher, Issachar, 
and Zebulon. Tnis stote of disumon became painfully manifest, 
-- in the misunderstanding between Gideon and the Ephraimites 
(Judges viii. 1.), — in the quarrel between the Ephraimites and the 
OUeadites, — and in the calamitous civil war against Benjamin 
(Judges XX. xxi.) It appears also that Shechem soon attained 
the position of an independent city, and became the head of a 
powerful confederacy ; a state of things * formed perhaps upon 
^be pattern of Phoenicia, and aided by the habits and sym- 
pathiei of the original Canaanites ; while it is probable that to 
rhcenicia may also be traced the introduction of idolatrous 
worship at 'Shechem, and the Temple of Baal-Berith, i. e., the 
Lord of the covenant or confederacy. — B;^ this state of dis- 
unioD the Ic^timate influence of the high priest was apparently 
checked and curtailed; whence we hear little of this high 
perdonage, or of any acts of his administration, in the book of 
Judges. Unity of worship was therefore but imperfectly ob- 
tained ; and we read of many altars and local sanctuaries, or 
places of worship, besides the Tabernacle at Shiloh. At the 
same time there existed a great and general degeneracy in 
relifyious sentiment^ too plainly manifested by the adoption of 
many superstitious customs and opinions on the part of private 
mdividuals, combined with gross conceptions of the nature and 
attributes of Jehovah, while yet there was no general defection 
from the established public worship. — To all this must be 

lion, and to have been overcome by Omphale. Or these coincidences 
nay be accidental, having their foundation in a corresponding state of 
Hfe and degree of civilisation. A kind of parallel to the death of Samson 
^ been found in that of the athlete Cleomedes of Astypalaea, recorded 
by Panaanias, vi. 9., and Plutarch, Htm, 28. 

•Very much resembling that which existed in Germany and Italy 
QQrifig the middle ages. 
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ftdded the secularitj and corrupt morals of the Levites and 
priests.* This corraption displajred itself at length even in the sods 
of the high priest Eli ; and again in the sons of SamueL To a 
great extent, the services of religion had sunk to the condition 
of mere outward forms, and were employed b j the ministers of 
the sanctuary only as a means ofpersonal profit or indulgence, 
or as a cloak of licentiousness. — Hence we cannot be surprised 
to find a laxity of morals, with a low degree of refinement, 
prevailing among the people ; nor are there wanting instances 
of coarse and treacherous conduct sometimes on the part of 
individuals of distinction, and sometimes in the case of a whole 
community. 

This national degeneracy was the ground of national weak- 
ness. — Many of the Canaanites were still unsubdued ; and some 
of them had even for a long time the upper hand, especially in 
the northern parts of the country f ; — a result which had been 
foretold as a Divine punishment for national delinquencj. 
Besides this, the Israelites were exposed to formidable attacks 
from the Midianites and Amalekites, on the one side of their 
territory, and to invasion by the Philistines, on the other. 

But Uie life of Israel, although, as it were, driven down U> 
the roots, was not extinct. Generally speaking, Ephraim and 
Judah remained true to the theocracy in form and spirit, form- 
ing a centre of health, and* a rallying point, for the whole nation. 
And, from time to time, among the other tribes, arose earnest 
and zealous men, as in the persons of the Judges, who were 
instrumental in reviving and perpetuating at once the national 
spirit and the observances of true religion. Around them, from 
time to time, gathered all that was good and true amidst 
the too prevalent corruption of the times ; and they became 
effective, according to the Divine will and purpose, for the pre* 
servation and eventual prevalence of the cause in which they 
were engaged. 

On the whole, therefore, as it has been well said, the times of 
the Judges may be regarded rather as a period of national fer- 
mentation, than as one of utter collapse, corruption, and decav. 
It was a period of national liberty, not one of arbitrary govern- 
ment or oriental .despotism, under which all that was good 
would have been cramped or stifled, while all that was evil and 
corrupt would have continually gathered strength ; while at 

* Very neaily corresponding to the state of things in Europe doriBg 
the middle ages. 

t Jttst aa in Italy, after its snbjagation by the Germans, many of the 
Old inhabitants of the country, occupying strong positions, were able tu 
now oat, and even to make head, against the conqaerois. 
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the same time this libertj was restrained within dae bounds, 
and was prevented from degenerating into anarchjr, by that 
amount or religious truth, and of corresponding faith, which 
was still preserved among tome portion of the people, toffether 
with the sense of a high theocratic mission yet to be fumlled. 
The national spirit, so far as it existed, was pervaded by 
religious principle, or rather was identical with tnat principle. 
No heathen political party had yet been formed wtthin the 
state, preying upon its vitals, or introducing an incurable 
disease : but there was a sound heart beating beneath the dis- 
ordered surface of society and amidst the weakness of too many 
of its members ; there were some men of God even in the most 
degenerate times. * Still, however, the imperfections of Israel, 
at this period, were great; and we may perhaps be startled, 
for a moment, at contemplating the nature of tnose materialfs 
or of Uiat instrumentality, which had been selected bv the Most 
High for the erection of His kingdom upon earth. This selec- 
tion, however, had been made in the exercise of infinite and 
manifold wisdom ; and, in the recorded sins and imperfections 
of the chosen people, we may discover the force of that de- 
claration, so often and emphatically made, that they were put 
in possession of Canaan, not for their righteousness, but for the 
glory of Grod's name. 

Elbmevtabt avd General Qubstzons. 

602. B«late the history of Abimelech, son of Gideon ; including a re- 
citd of the fable of Jotham, with Its applioation. 

508. What Judge was raised up to deliver the people ft'om the Am- 
monites ? Of what tribe was he ? 

604. Relate Jephthah's rash vow. How was it probably fulfilled ? 

505. Give an account of the quarrel of the Ephraimites with Jephthah, 
aod its result. 

606. How long did the Philistines oppress Israel? 

607. Who was raised up against the rhilistines? 

608. Bidate the appearances of the angel of the Lord to Manoah and 
bis wife. 

609. Give a brief history of the life and exploits of Samson, with the 
probable date cf his birth. 

610. F<Ant out some strong features of his character. 



* ** In every age, even the worst, there has been beneath the surface 
to under current of religious life, and of active goodness, ... the true 
Bgns of a better world bej'ond, and of the Divine Presence abiding with 
us even here,— a Church, as it were, within a Church j a * remnantJ to use 
the langnafce ot the older covenant."— Stamlky, JntrodMtory Lecturu 
M At Studif ofllceletUutical Huiory, Lect. t 
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Addriokal Qvwnums. 

611. Name the two Judges who iiiled« sneeeMiTely, after the death ol 
Abtmelech. 

512. Name the three Judges who govemed, in snooession, aftei 
Jephthah. 

618. Who were the Philistines? What is the mining of their name 
—and what the origin of the name Palestine ? 

$14. Describe the historic character of the whole period of the Judges 



CHAPTER XXVm. 



Thb Aomihistbation or Samubl. — Saul madb Kihg.— 
Thb Natubb ahd Office of Fbophsct. 

(1 Sam. i — ^zii) 

At the date of Samson's death, the office of high priest was held 
by Eli, a descendant of Ithamar, the second son of Aaron, into 
wnose family this dignity had passed from the family of Eleazar 
at some time now unknown. Under ordinary circumstances the 
superior administration of ciyil affidrs was m the hands of the 
high priest ; nor does it appear that the rank of a temporaiy 
governor had been assigned to Samson, as to some of the pre- 
ceding Judges. As high priest and ruler of Israel, Eli resided 
at Shiloh*, in the tribe of Ephraim, about midway between 
Shechem and Bethel, — a place which was constituted the central 
seat of worship and government by the presence of the Taber* 
nacle. Towards the close of EIi*s admmistration, which lasted 
forty years, Hannah, the wife of Elkanah, a Leyite, of Ramathaim 
Zopiumt (or simply, Ramah), of the tribe of Benjamin (i. ^ 
situate on a part or toe mountains of Ephraim belongmg to Ben- 
jamin ; comp. 1 Sam. i. 1. with Josh, xviii. 2^.), brought up to 
Shiloh her child Samuel (heard by (rod, q. d. child of prayei*)! 
whom she bad received in answer to a prayer formerly offered at 
the same place, and whom she had dedicated as a Nazarite^ in tf> 
cordance with a vow which accompanied the prayer. This child 
Hannah now presented to Eli for the service of the sanctuar/- 

* Now called Seilnn. Until recently, its site has been fbnfotten; uA I 
a mistaken tradition had assigned Mount Gibeon, a few miles north n 
Jerusalem, as the locality of the sanctuary and the residence of Eli tp<> | 
Samuel. Hence this mountain is still called Nebi Samael»i. & "'' 
prophet Samuel. See Bobinson, BibHeal Hesearchet, sect ziv. ; Stanley> 
Sinai and Palestinef ch. v. 

t Ramathaim ZophimsThe double heights of the Zophians ; probabl}'» 
i. q. Arimathea. Its prec se situation is unknown. 
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At this time tbe state of religion among tlie Jews was at a 

low ebb ; and the minda of men were alienated from the worship 

of the Tabernacle hj the rapacity and gross misconduct of 

Hophni and Fhinehas, the two sons of £li, while the high 

priest himself failed to interpose the exercise of his authontj 

lor the correction of these disorders. The sin of the young 

men, itself very great, was thus, to a considerable degree, 

reflected upon the father ; and it pleased Grod, in a remarkable 

revelation made to Samuel at twelve years of age^B.G. 1137), 

while engaged in attendance upon Eli (read 1 Sam. iii.), to an- 

Bounce the approaching execution of a threatening which had 

ilreadj been solemnly conveyed to Eli by a prophet (1 Sam. ii. 

37-.36.), concerning a signal punishment or death and deposi* 

tion, to extend to all the members of the pontifical family. 

Mlien Eli received this solemn announcement of the Divine 

pleasure, ^* because his sons had made themselves vile and he 

Ttttrained them not,** he said, with meek and reverent sub- 

inissioD, " It is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him good.** 

From this time, the people began to recojpiise the character 

and misdon of Samuel as a prophet, authorised to declare to 

them the will of the Most Hiffo, and empowered to lead in 

the administration of public anairs. At the end of ten years 

(b.c. 1128), the Divine threatening against the house of Eli 

was fulfilled. Hophni and Fhinehas were slain during an en- 

gsgement with the Philistines, in which the Israelites suffered 

t terrible defeat, attended with the capture of the ark, which 

they had taken from Shiloh with the unwarranted hope that it 

would ensure to them the victory ; and when Eli heard the 

IKW8 of these multiplied disasters, he fell from his seat and 

^ed. (1 Sam. iv. 18.) 

The widow of Fhinehas, overwhelmed with grief, expired 
^ giving birth to a posthumous child, whom she named 
Ichabod (where is the glory ?), because, as she sorrowfully said, 
^The glovy is departed from Israel, for the ark of God is taken.'* 
(I Sam. iv. 19. 22.^ 

The ark was placed by the triumphant Philistines in the 
^mple of Daeon at Ashdod. Here, however, the God of Israel 
▼iQdicated His own honour. The image of the idol (half fish, 
^ man) fell prostrate before the ark three several times, and 
7 the hut of these falls was broken in pieces : while at the same 
tune the persons of liie Philistines were smitten with a grievous 
^'^^^ (emerods, probably hemorrhoids, or piles), and their 
«nd was overrun with field-mice. Thus plagued, the Phi- 
■i^tines resolved to send back the ark to Israel, accompanied 
^ offerings, — five golden mice and five golden emerods» 

o 2 
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« 

probably having the character of a kind of charm (known to 
oriental superstition or occult science, falsely so called, as 
telesms or talismans), — at aU events, emblematic of the visita- 
tion from which they had suffered, and destined, as they hoped, 
to appease the offended Deity. They set the ark and offenngs 
on a car, drawn by two milch cows, leaving the animals to take 
their own course without ^de or driver, — a course which, 
under Divine impulse, was mimediately directed yrcmi the spot 
in which theft? calves bad been shut up, and towards the land of 
Israel, terminating at Bethshemesh, a city of Judah, belonging 
to the priests. Here the ark was received with joyful wel- 
come, after its absence of seven months in the hands of tbe 
enemy ; and the cattle which had brought it were offered in 
sacrifice upon a fire made with the wood of the car. But the 
inhabitants of Bethshemesh failed to pay due reverence to the 
sacred symbol of the Divine presence which had thus been 
lodged among them. They ventured, with profane curiouty, to 
look into the ark, in contradiction to an express command of 
God ; and for this offence many of their number were smitten 
with the punishment of death. Trembling und^ this infliction 
of Divine displeasure, the survivors of Bethshemesh invited the 
people of the neighbouring town, Eirjath* jearim, to take chaise 
of the ark among themselves. This invitation was willingly 
accepted ; the ark was removed to Kiijath-jearim, and deposited 
in the house of Aminadab, under the special and reverent care 
of his son Eleazar. At this place it remained stationary eightj- 
two years. 

These solemn events did not effect an immediate reformation 
of religion among the Israelites ; who, for the space of twenty 
years, persevered in their idolatrous practices, and continued in 
subjection to the Philistines. At the end of lliis time, however, 
Samuel had the satisfaction of witnessing the return of a better 
state of things. Israel, in a large assembly, observed a day of 
national humiliation, at Mizpeh, on the borders of Judah and 
Benjamin ; where, either in token of repentance, or as a confirma- 
tion of a solemn vow, thev poured out water before the Lord, 
and appear to have formally recognised Samuel as their divinely 
appointed ruler. The Israelites were soon called to resist a 
formidable attack of the Philistines ; when, — in answer to the 
supplication of Samuel, accompanying a special and solemn sa* 
crifice, which, by virtue of his extraordinary authority as a pro- 
phet, he himself offered with peculiar" rites adapted to the 
occasion,^— the forces of the enemy were Sb broken oy a terrific 
tempest, that they fell an easy prey to the Israelites. The pious 
Samuel comme«iorated this victory,— obtained at the very 
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place where, twenty years before, the ark had been taken, — by 
the erection of a memorial stone, which he denominated Eben- 
ezer (the stone of help), saying, " Hitherto hath the Lord helpel 
08." After this, the rhilistines ceased to give trouble to Israel ; 
md a pmod of tranquillity was rightly employed in the restored 
celebration of Divine worship, and tiie judicious administration 
of civil affairs, under the rule of Samuel. Samuel himself 
resided at his birth-place, Ramah of Ephraim ; where, by Divine 
ftathority or permission, he built an altar for sacrifices, while the 
ttk remained at Kirjath-jearim ; and from this place he took an 
^ual circuit through the land for the administration of jus* 
tice, proceeding to Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpeh (in Gilead), and re* 
tarning to Ramah. 

During twelve years from the assemblv at Mizpeh, Samuel 

discharge the office of sole governor ; when, at length, under 

tiie infirmities of advancing age, he resolved upon appointing 

liis two sons, Joel and Abiah, as his coadjutors or deputies, 

for the southern portion of the country. These young men, 

Wever, while tney partially occupied their father*s place, 

Med to imitate his integrity in discharsinff the duties of his 

office ; they yielded to the influence of Diibes, and perverted 

^e coarse of justice. This maladministration, combined with 

* threatened invasion by Nahash, kins of Ammon (1 Sam. 

^; 12.), formed a pretext for the loud expression of popular 

opinion in favour of a change in the mode of government ; -— 

i change which, if it had been effected according to the will 

^d intentions of the people, in which their rulers concurred, 

^ould have amounted to a revolution, involving no less 

">ui a departure from the theocratic constitution, and the 

appointment of an independent and despotic king, according 

}f^ ^e custom of surrounding nations. It had been foretold, 

Indeed, by Moses that a desire for regal government would 

^ after the settlement of the people in Canaan ; and a 

^gulation was made respecting the appointment (Deut. xvii. 

H 15.) : but still the contemplated revolution can hardly be 

'^S^ed otherwbe than as the result of an unbelieving want of 

Quiescence in the established constitution. Accordingly, 

^hen the matter was brought before Samuel by the elders of 

^^ at his residence in Ramah, the aged prophet did not 

^^tate to avow his disapprobation of the projected scheme. 

^^ reminded the people that the Lord was their king, and 

^ed them rather to act as dutiful subjects of their Divine 

^ereign than to follow their own will in causing a human 

^^g to reign over tihem ; he set forth in strong terms the 

^ of despotic rule and tyrannical exactions to which the^ 

o8 
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would expose themselves by adopting the form of government 
prevalent among the heathen nations; and he successfully 
asserted his own integrity in the discharge of his high duties as 

Srophet of the Lord and delegated ruler of the people. The 
emand, however, was sustained ; and having been made, not 
in any tumultuous manner, but in regular form, — and at the 
same time with reference to a prophet of the Lord as to the 
choice of the individual who should fill the regal office, and 
therefore with some recognition of the theocratic institution, — 
it was ultimately not resisted. Samuel consented to the ap- 
pointment of a king, who, considering the circumstances 
attendant upon his tenure of office, might be regarded rather 
as a perpetual viceroy of the great King of kings, than as an 
independent sovereign, — being bound to seek and to foQow 
the counsel of the Lord with reference to the more prominent 
details of his administration. Having made this concession to 
the wishes of the people, the prophet proceeded in the next 
place to fix upon the individual who should reign upon the 
temporal throne of Israel, and to anoint him for his office. 
And now Saul, the son of Eish, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
having sought a conference with Samuel, in order to obtain 
direction in his search for some strayed asses of his father, 
unexpectedly received his destination to the kingdom from the 
prophet, by whom he was privately anointed to the office, 
with instructions to attend on him, seven days afterwards, 
at GileaL At the time appointed, Samuel presided over a 
general assembly of the tribes at Mjzpeh*, where the choice of 
a king was to be publicly decided by lot ; and the l5t fell upon 
Saul, who, after some hesitation, suffered himself to be intro* 
duoed to the people, to whose favour he was at once recon* 
mended by bis personal appearance and extraordinarv stature, 
being " higher than any of the people from his shoulders and 
upward." f Samuel then announced the appointment of Saul; 
and at the same time set forth and recorded the *' manner," or 
constitution, of the kingdom (b.c. 1095)4 

* The site of Mizpeh ia now unknown. Dr. Robinson places it at 
Nebi Samnel, which seems rather to have been the height over Gibew. 
According to 1 Mace iii. 46., it was ** over against Jenualem ; " and then- 
fbre not far north of that city. 

- t Compare Virgil, ./En. xi. 682.; Herodotus, Pofymmia, eh. 187.; 
TJtaHit, CO. 20. ; Quintns Curtius, lib. vi. ; Plin. Jun. Fame^frie, TVajmm, 
iv. 22. ; Horn. (%m. vtii. 20. 24. ; Ovid, MettmL iii. 181, 182. (EtkK) 

X The period of the Judges, or the time which elapsed fh>m the death 
of Joshua to the accession of Saul, is about 450 years, and it Is thos 
sUted by St. Paul (Acts xiii. 20.) ; which, it may be observed, 
the space allowed by Usher, in his chronology. 
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During some time aflerwards, Saul lived in comparative re« 

tirement, not without some signs of disaffection in a portion of 

the people ; while the administration of justice appears to have 

still continued in the hands of Samuel. An event, however, soon 

occurred, by which Saul was required publicly to assume the 

exercise of his office, in leading the people to war. Nahasfa» 

the king of the Ammonites, having laid siege to Jaberii- 

Gilead, on the east of Jordan, an urgent necessity arose for 

the immediate relief of the inhabitants, who had l)een forced 

to consent to hard terms of capitulation, if necessary, at the 

end of seven days. Saul lost no time in summoning the tribes 

to war*; and, having thus raised an armv, he hastened against 

the Ammonites, and defeated them with immense slaughter. 

Samuel took advantage of this achievement in order to 

strengthen the hands of Saul against the disaffected portion 

of the people ; and, having convened another assembly of the 

tribes, he procured from them a solemn ratification of the 

appointment which they had lately made, laid down his own 

office as civil governor or leader, and, having received from 

the people abundant attestations to his integrity and blameless 

administration, he warned them of the dangers which would 

attend a spirit of rebellious insubordination to the Divine 

authority. The solemnity of this inauguration was increased 

by a terrible tempest of thunder and rain, sent from heaven 

m confirmation of the word of Samuel. And Saul was now 

finnlv seated on the throne of Israel. 

It has been suggested that it may have been the design of the 
Most High to establish a theocratic king in Israel about this 
^e, perhaps in the person of David ; and that the Israelites 
^ere wrong only so far as their act was premature, and in- 
dependent of Divine intimation. Besides, the people were 
willing to submit to the rule of a despotic sovereign, such as 
uose of the surrounding nations : whereas it was the will of 
^ that the monarchy should be limited by strict regard to 
the Divine law ; that the king should, in fact, be no more than 
the vicegerent of Himself, the true sovereign and head of His 
people. And it is to be observed that Saul did not become 
^^y in the first instance, either by his own will and effort, or 

* By distributing among them the pieces of two slaughtered oxen. 
oM aUo Judges, xix. 29. This has been compared to an ancient Scotch 
Jrthod of mastering a clan, by sending round a cross of yew, first set on 
fi«. and then quenched in the blood of a goat See Macaulay, Hittorjf 
VEngkaidt vol i chap. v. p. 647. 

o 4 
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by popular election, but by the choice and appointment of 
6o(L He was afterwards elected by the people. 

With Samuel began a new and advanced period of prophecy; 
and hence it seems desirable to pause at this portion of our 
history, in order to take a general survey of tne nature and 
work of prophecy with regard to its place in the Jewish consti- 
tution, and as to its whole relation to the kingdom of God upon 
earth. 

Prophecy, in its most comprehensive sense, may be regarded 
as consisting of a declaration or revelation of the mind and will 
of Grod. ^is spirit or power was granted, in its rudiments, 
and as an occasional gift, even to the patriarchs ; in whose case 
its character was chiefly predictivey being employed in briefly 
and obscurely foretelling things to come. Afterwards, Moses 
was raised up as the great prophet and legislator of Israel as a 
people, or the legislative prophet, — ^pre-eminently and even ex- 
clusively legislative, until tlie coming of Him of whom Moses him- 
self declared that He should be a prophet like unto himself— 
the great spiritual lawgiver of the Churcht whom Moses, deputed 
to act as a temporal and ceremonial lawgiver, was designed to 
introduce and to foreshadow, — and who eventually came, not 
to destroy the Law, but to fulfil it, and to exercise the office of 
the perfect and final legislator of the spiritual body. Under 
the theocratic constitution established by Moses, prophets were 
occasionally raised up for the purpose of giving Divine direc- 
tions and exercising Divine authority, and also in order to act 
as occasional leaders in warlike operations. This work, it will 
be observed, was not legislative, but admimstmHve ; and it may 
be thought to have culminated in Samuel, who was commis- 
sioned to designate and anoint the earliest kings of Israel, while 
it is obvious t£at it continued in force and operation as long as 
the regal power subsisted in Israel and in Judah. Under the 
kings, — that is to say, during the theocratic monarchy, or the 
monarchical form of the theocracy, — ^the prophets were the im- 
mediate organs of the sovereign Jehovah, for the purpose of coo- 
veyinff His instructions, not onlv to the people, but also to the 
earthly viceroy at their head. They were, as they have been 
called, the nerves in the Jewish body politic. Their duty was 
to enforce obedience to the whole Law, moral as well as cere- 
monial ; to restrain the people by threatenings, and to denounce 
judgments for their transgressions, or to encourage them by 
promises, and to cheer them by declarations of the return of 
the Divine favour ; and especially, by the whole tenor of their 
ministrations, to prepare the people for a better and higher 
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position in the kingdom of God, and both to point and to lead 
onward to the times of Messiiih. Their work, therefore, as 
thus described, was not merely administrative ; it included jet 
further elements, didactic or expository^ and predictive. And 
while we find Samuel in the exercise of prophecy us an adminis* 
trative gift, we discover him also, not only in the exercise of 
didactic or interpretative power, but especiall]^ as lading the 
foundation of the didactico'prophetic office* This he did by es- 
tablishing and conducting tnose schools of the prophets where 
men were trained in the cultivation of those gifts which quali- 
fied them for the study and exposition of the Divine law ; for 
expounding and insisting upon truths concerning the nature 
and attributes of God, and the fact of His superintending and 
controlling providence ; — for declaring the meaning and force of 
the morallaw and its true position in relation to all external acts 
of worship ; — and abo for rebuking sin, and exhorting to the 
practice of true piety or personal religion, hereby maintaining 
the spiritual character of the Jewish worship, and preventing its 
degenerating into mere ritualism or form. This class of men 
continued to subsist in Israel; and from among them it pleased 
God to raise up from time to time prophets, culminating in 
Isaiah and Daniel, whom He endued with special predictive 
powers, enabling them to declare, more and more perfectly, 
things concerning Messiah and His kingdom. They pointed to 
the Messiah, especially, when they were delivering messages in^ 
tended to comfort the people under any existing emergency or 
distress; employing that temporal restoration or deliverance, 
which was their more immediate theme, as an emblem of still 
greater events in a more distant future, the temporal pros- 
perity of the Jews as a token of the spiritual glory of the Church 
Bfter the coming of Messiah. For the most part, the fulfil- 
ment of Jewish prophecy, which thus pointed to Christ, is to be 
larded as progressive or germinant ; that is to say, it admits 
of several fulfilments or stages of fulfilment, and may therefore 
be compared to the branch of a tree putting forth one sprout after 
uiother until the foliage is complete. — And it is to be observed 
that while the prophets thus predicted the spiritual kingdom, in 
the exercise of their special and occasional gifls, they were also, 
by the discharge of their didactic or interpretative office, 
carrying on a course of spiritual training, as an actual inward 
({reparation for that kingdom. The law could only convince of 
ttn, and give hope of pardon and deliverance through means of 
a divinely foresnadowed Mediator : but the prophets openly 
proclaimed pardon to the penitent, and restoration to the fallen . 
who sought for a recovery ; and so they were already a means 
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of spiritual communion between God and His people, thus 
gradually exalting the symbols of the Mosaic ceremonies into 
the character of tjpes, and affording increasing intimations -and 
exhibitions of that Divine love and grace which were after- 
wards to be fully displayed by Christ. Nor should we overlook 
the fact that the prophets, even in their didactic capacity, were 
not mere teachers of Divine truth in the abstract, and stiU less 
were they either mystics or speculative philosophers ; but they 
mingled themselves and their instructions with the common 
affairs and passing events of life, pointing men to present and 
urgent duties, warning them against practical dangers, and re* 
proving actual transgression. They were engaged not only in 
propagating religious knowledse, but in cherishing spiritual life. 
Not only were they, in the highest sense, inspired men of God, 
but they were men of the day, and of the people ; fulfilling their 
heavenly commission amidst those present realities which aflfected 
the interests and aroused the sympathies of their fellow-country- 
men. 

The whole of this later great career of prophecy may be re- 
garded as having been inaugurated by Samuel. Hence we read 
in Scripture of ** Moses and the prophets ; ** and we find Samuel 
spoken of as taking a lead among the prophets. In his day, 
Samuel was an earnest reformer and zealous upholder of the 
true Mosaic economy ; and be has been called a second Moses*, 
on account of the new life which he was the means of inspiring 
into the theocratic constitution, both civil and reli^^ous. He 
effected a reunion of the dissociated tribes ; and his ministry 
rescued the nation from an amalgamation with the sur- 
rounding heathen. He restored the dignity of the degraded 
priesthood, and exercised, in full power, the work of adminis- 
trative prophecy ; he reminded the men of his degenerate age 
of the more than half-forgotten fact that (as it has been forcibly 
expressed) Jehovah is the living God, not confined to the ark 
made with hands, but dwelling in the loving receivers, depo- 
sitaries, and heralds of His word ; and he rebuked the dead ex- 
temalism of his veneration, exciting at once the sentiment and 
desire of spiritual communion with God. 

Prophecy, or the authorised declaration of God*s will, under 
the Mosaic dispensation, may, therefore, be regarded as legii- 
loHve, in Moses, — administrative^ culminating in Samu^— - 
didactic^ at its height in Isaiah, — and predictive, most fully dis- 
played in Isaiah and Daniel. And we are in a position to regard 

* Some have compared him to Lather; the Divine inspiration and 
authority of Samuel, of counei constitutes a difference. 
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nil Jewish prophets as not only harbingers, but also as types, of 
Christ, the great Prophet of His Church, — the true legislator 
and adminisirator of His kingdom, and the effectual teacher of 
His people's hearts, — in whom, and in whose bodj, the Church, 
all predictions receive fulfilment. 



During the whole period of the Judges in Israel, the history 
of other nations continues to be uncertain and indistinct. — In 
the east, Assyria and Babylon maintained the pre-eminence : 
but Phoenicia, with its capital, Tyre, was rising in importance ; 
and the Medes were obtaining some share of power. — As to 
Greece,, we are now in the fabulous ages. Some suppose that 
Danaus arrived in Argos, and that the flood of Deucalion (in 
Thessaly) took place, during the fifteenth century b. c, that is, 
not long after the Exodus. — The following century, including 
the eras of Deborah and Gideon, may have witnessed Erechtheus 
as king of Athens, Dardanus as the founder of the Trojan dy- 
nasty, and Cadmus of Thebes. — Between b.c. 1300 and b.c. 
1200 (from Gideon to Jephthah) is supposed to have been the 
date of Pelops, — of the life and exploits of Hercules, — Minos 
in Crete, — toe Argonautic expedition, — and the first Theban 
war. — The next century (b.c. 1200 — b.c. 1100), perhaps in- 
cluded the reien of Agamemnon, — the second Theban war,— 
the si^e and fall of l?oy (1192 — 1183), — and the expedition 
of the Heraclidsd. 

EUEMENTABT AlfD GeZTXRAL QUESTZOITS. 

515. Who was high priest at the time of Samson's death ? 

516. Where did Eli reside, and why? 

517. Who was Samuel? Relate the circumstances of his presentation 
to the Lord at Shiloh. 

518. Describe the call of Samuel, as recorded in 1 Sam. iii. 

519. What judgment was denounced against the house of Eli, and 
why ? How was it fulfilled ? 

520. Give the history of the capture of the ark by the Philistines, the 
overthrow of Dagon, and the restoration of the ark. 

521. State the design and circumstances of the great assembly of 
Israelites at Mizpeh. 

522. Where did Samuel eventually fix his residence? 

528. What circumstances led to mal-administration in the latter days 
of Samuel ? 

524. Describe particularly the events connected with the appointment 
Af Saul as King of Israel. 

Additional Qubstioks. 

525. What became of the ark after its return to the land of Israel ? 

526. How long did the ark remain in the house of Aminadab ? 
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637. Describe the dreoit made by Samuel for the administratioii of 
jostioe. 

528. How was the Theocracy affected by the nomination of an earthly 
king? 

529. Give a general ^iew of the natare and office of Jewish prophecy. 

580. Give the dates of— the call of Samuel, — the death of Hophni and 
Phinehas, — the election of Saul as king. 

581. State the leading events of common history daring the period of 
the Judges in Israel. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



Thb Reign of Saui.. Easlt Histobt of David. 

B.C. 1095—1055. 

(1 Sam. xiii — 2 Sam. i.) 

Thb appointment of an earthly monarch (b. g. 1095) was not con- 
ceded to the Israelites in full accordance with their revolutionary 
desire of being governed in the same way as the surrounding 
nations, but rather as a modification of the Theocracy * ; their 
king being permitted to reign only as subject to the Divine 
direction respecting^ his public acts, conveyed to him by com- 
petent authority. This authority was vested at first in Samuel, 
as the prophet of the Lord ; and we find that afterwards God 
commissioned a succession of prophets to declare His will and 
make known His commands for tne guidance of the king who 
from time to time occupied the throne. The reign of Saul was 
shortened in consequence of early and repeated acts of dis- 
obedience to the Divine authority. 

* «The institution was not intended to thrust God out of His place, 
as the glorious Head of the Theocracy, and set up another in His stead ; 
but only, in the person of one from among themselves, to give God a 
visible and earthly representative. God thus condescended to take upon 
Him, in a manner, their nature, and delegate His power and authority 
to one of their bone. He gave them, in short> a glimpse of the Incarna- 
tion, and unfolded in embryo the great and comforting truth that, as 
the future High Priest of His people, so also their eternal King and Lord, 
should be taken fh)m among the brethren. Hence, from that period, 
prophecy so much delighted to direct the views and expectations of the 
church to the glorious person^e, at once David's Son and David's Lord, 
who was to come as Kmg of Zion. And, as in the earthlv prototvDe. so 
in this the ultimate form of the institution, it is God's throne which the 
king occupies, and God's kingdom over which he rules and nresidiw"— 
Fairbairk, Typology of Scf^^ture, Conclusion. « Even though aether 
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^ HaTing defeated the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi), Saul directed 
his next campaign against the Philistines^ who still maintdned 
garrisons in the south of Israel, and compelled the inhabitants 
of the country to remain unarmed. Jonathan, the son of Saul, 
at the head of a thousand men, haying destroyed one of these 
Philistine garrisons, at Geba, it became necessary to carry on 
the war with vigour. The Philistines had entered the country 
with a lai^ge force, and had penetrated, greatly to the terror of 
the inhabitants, as far as Michmash (now Aiukhmas), an advan* 
tageous post in the mountains of Benjamin, east of Bethaven *, 
not far from Jerusalem. The place of rendezvous appointed by 
Saul for the Israelites was Gilgal f ; and at this place Sunuel 
promised to meet the king at a given time, in order to inau- 
gurate the war by the offing of sacrifice: but, at about the 
expiration of this time, many of the people who had come to 

head was interposed between Him and the Jewish people, eveiything 
waa 80 admirably coDtriyed regarding it, as, instead of oyerahadowing, to 
reader more distinctly perceptible the form and pattem of Hia heavenly 
kingdom. Thna all the stirring incidents and singular occurrenoea, the 
dangers and troubles first, the nnrivalled glory and splendour afterwards^ 
appearing in the reigns of David and Solomon, which of themselves 
might have utterly engrossed the national mind, and shut out all ex- 
pectation of any greater things to come, became in the hands of God's 
Spirit onlv the ground and occasion of opening out the corresponding 
features of Messiah's coming history ; and, so far firom the institution of 
the kingly government serving to throw a veil over the prospective work 
and appearance of God, when He should dwell in ver^ deed with men on 
the earth, an opportunity was thereby afforded of disclosing the things 
which concern the latter, with an air of individuality and distinctness, 
with a variety of detail and vividness of colouring, not found in any 
other portion of ancient Scripture. In short, the new series of trans- 
actions in the earthly kingdom were constructed so as to evolve the 
same lines of procedure, the same Divine truths and principles, as were 
afterwards to be developed in the establishment of the neavenly kingdom 
nnder Christ, that is, the one was ordained to be typical of the other; 
and rising, as it were, from this lower platform, and prompted by the 
drcnmstances connected with it, the spirit of prophecy directed the eye 
of faith onward to the better things to come, under aspects precisely 
nmilar in form, though in terms suited to much grander and higher 
realities."— i&. part i. di. v. 

* Bethaven was north-west of Bethel, at no great distance. The name 
Betkavrai (house of vanity or sin) was afterwards applied to Bethel by 
wav of contempt, implying that the setting up of the golden calf at that 
place had turned Bethel (house of Goo) mto a Bethaven (house of 
vanity). 

t This is usually supposed to be Gilgal near the Jordan, the site of 
the Israelites' first encampment in Canaan; but is it not rather the 
northern Gilgal (now Jiljilia) in Ephraim? So also with respect to 
1 Sam. vii 16., xi. 12—16., xv. 21. 88. 
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Grilgal baying began to desert tbe royal standard, Saul, in his 
impatience, undertook to offer sacrifice bimself. 

Tbis was an act whicb Saul had no authority to perform, and 
it indicated a disposition on his part to govern according to the 
dictates of bis own will or caprice, without due submission to 
tbe prescriptions of Dirine autnority, — to be king for himself^ 
and not to rule as tbe vicegerent or Jehovah. As soon as the 
sacr^ce had been offered, Samuel came, and, having charged 
the king with his disobedience, declared that the Lord would 
speedily take the kingdom from him, and deliver it to a suc- 
cessor whose disposition would be in accordance with bis office. 
The number of Saul*8 army had now dwindled to six hundred ; 
and, finding this number too small for operations against the 
Philistines *, the king retired to Gibeah of Benjamin, while the 
enemy were still strongly encamped at Michmash, from which 
place ihey ravaged the surrounding country, and kept the 
people in subjection, — a state of things which continueo, pro- 
bably, several years. 

At length, Jonathan, attended only by his armour-bearer, 
proceeded to the top of a rock within the lines of the- enemy 
at Michmash ; and when he had slain twenty men, who were 
surprised in that position, the whole army of the Philistines 
were struck with a panic, and fell into such confusion that 
** every man*s hand was against his fellow, and there was a great 
discomfiture.** Saul immediately took advantage of their dis- 
order, attacked the Philistines with complete success, and vehe- 
mently pursued them in their flight from Michmash to Ajalon, 
the eastern pass through which they escaped to their own plains. 
In order to avoid all hindrance to the chase, Saul even pro- 
hibited the people from partaking of food throughout the day, 
and armed his prohibition with a solemn imprecation against 
any offender. Jonathan, however, not aware of the prohibition, 
took a little wild honey ; and it was found that this infraction 
of the oath had hindered the final destruction of the Philis- 
tines. Jonathan would have been put to death by Saul, on 
account of the offence which he had unconsciously commit!^ 
had he not been rescued by the people.f 

The advantage thus gained over toe Philistines was followed 
by such successes against the Moabites, Ammonites, and others, 
that Saul b said to have " delivered Israel out of the bands of 

* It has been remarked that the Philistines were to the laraeiltea, in 
the early period of their national history, what the Peisiana were to 
Greece, and the Gauls to Rome. 

t Compare the history of the consnl T. Hanlios Torquatns and his son. 
Liv. viiL/. 
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them tluit spoiled them.** The course of this Tictorioiu war- 
fare extended over several years. (1 Sam. ziv.) 

Another trial of Satd's subjection to his Divine master was 
now instituted, which, havinff issued in a further proof of his 
disobediende, led to his final rejection and overthrow. About 
the eleventh year of his reign, Samuel charged Saul to ao« 
oomidish the utter destruction of the Amaiekites, a people whose 
ancestors had opposed .the Israelites on their march from 
Egypt, and who, most probably, after a course of unceasing 
hostOities against the people of Jehovah, had now themselves 
filled up the measure of their national iniquities. Saul ac- 
cordingly marched against the Amaiekites, and overbore all 
opposition which they could ofier ; but, in direct contravention 
of the orders which he had received, he chose to spare the 
life of Agag, and to take possession of some of tne most 
valuable of the booty. On his return from this victorious 
expedition to the south-east., Saul went to Gilgal; where 
he was met by Samuel, charged with a Divuie message of 
solemn and portentous import. In vain he pretended that he 
had been compelled to adopt this measure by the importunity 
of the people, and that it was their design to make use of the 
booty fbr sacrifice ; Samuel charged him with the crime of 
disobedience to the Divine command, and made a final de- 
claration of the Divine purpose that the kingdom should not 
continue with him or in the line of his posterity. Samuel 
then went to Kamah, where he deeply lamented the character 
and position of Saul ; whom, however, he never honoured with 
anotner visit to the day of his death. (1 Sam. xv.) 

The events of the next fourteen years have not been distin- 
gaished by any mention in the sacred record. At the expiration 
of that time, about the twenty-fifth ^ear of SauFs reign (b.c. 
1070), Samuel was divinely commissioned to proceed from his 
residence at Kamah to Bethlehem, with an intimation that he 
would find himself directed to anoint as future king one of the 
SODS of Jesse (a descendant of Boaz and Ruth). The pro- 
phet, accordingly, went to Bethlehem, and proceeded to offer 
sacrifice ; to the celebration of which he called Jesse and his 
BODS. Having found that the Divine choice rested, not, as he 
had supposed, upon Eiiab, the eldest, but upon David (i. e. 
probably, beloved), the youngest, Samuel anointed him "in 
the midst of his brethren. * It has been conjectured that the 
fuU purpose of this anointing was not known at the time to the 
brethren, or even to David himself; but, be this as it may, 
^the Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that day 
forward,** and he was divinely endued with powers of body or 
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mindf or both, by which he was spedallyfitted for the ^ 
office to which he had been demgnatML When this eyent too^ 
place* David was about fifteen years old. 

At the same time, ^ the Spirit of the Lord departed from 
Saul, and an eyil spirit from the Lord tronbled him." "M'ojmg 
were devised for the cure of his melancholy and morose 
temper ; and it was suggested that he should seek relief in 
listmine to the cheerful and soothing music of the harp. The 
most celebrated pli^er on that instrument in those obljs was 
the youthful David, whose powers in music and poetry had 
perhaps been divinely augmented. David was accordlnglj 
summoned to court; and was greatly successful in com- 
posing the mind of Saul by the exercise of his extraordinary 
skilL He soon became a great favourite with the monarch ; 
he was appointed his armour-bearer, and retained about his 
person, it appesrs, however, that he sometimes had leaye of 
absence, or that hu presence at court was required only at 
long intervals ; and it was probably during one of these periods 
that he came before Saul in a new capacity, and with his 
personal appearance so altered by the circumstance of his 
having now completely passed from youth into manhood, that 
Saul, at first sight, failed to recogmse him. The occasion of 
this interview was no other than his remarkable conflict, as a 
victorious man of fiuth, with the gigantic warrior, Groliath 
of Gath, the champion of the Philistines, who had a^ain made 
war upon Israel, m the thirtieth year of Saul^s reign, about 
five years after the anointing of David by SamueL The 
whole bbtory of this conflict (1 Sam. xvii.) * ought to be care- 
fully perused ; suffice it here to say that this illustrious exploit 
of David led to the entire discomfiture of the Philistines, who 
were pursued by the men of Israel and Judah even to the 
gates of Ekron. 

As far as David was concerned, the inmiediate result of this 
aflair was his right to the hand of one of Saul's daughters in 
marriage, together with a large pecuniary reward, according to 
the terms which had been proclaimed in favour of any one who 
should overcome the champion of the Philistines ; in addition 

* Ancient history contains many narratives which resemble this only 
80 far as they record instances of single combat, — such as the combat of 
Hector and Achilles, the Horatii and Curiatii. Bat there is a far more 
circtunstantial and striidng similarity in Livy's account of the combat of 
Titus Manlius Torquatus with a Gaul of gigantic stature j Lir. vii. 9, 10. 
See also the narrative of the single combat of Marcus Aurellus and a 

Gaul. Liv. vii. 26. ; and compare Liv. viiL 7 But in these cases, the 

religious element, so prominent in the record of David*s combat with 
uoiiatb, IS almost entirely wanting. 
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to whicht Dflyid found thftt he had attracted the warm personal 
friendship* of Jonathan fi the son of Saul, and that he had 
acquired immense popularity, — a popularity which appears 
from the fact that, in tne national hymns of victory, it was said, 
'^ Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousands." 
This latter circumstance, however, aroused the jealousy of the 
king, and brought all his bad feelings into such deadly exercise 
that, on one occasion, when David was engaged in playing on 
the harp in the royal presence, Saul aim^ a javelin at himt, 
and would have accomplbhed his destruction had not the youth 
been enabled to parry the blow and to escape unhurt. 

The ill-will of Saul was, however, equalled by consummate 
prudence on the part of him who was the object of his hatred; 
while it was being marvellously defeated by the Great Disposer 
of events, to such an extent that, in His hand, Saul became,— 
in some respects unconsciously, and in others, against his will, 
and notwithstanding all his efforts to the contrary, — an instru- 
ment of promoting David to the throne. '^ David behaved 
himself wisely in all his ways ; and th^ Lord was with him.*' 
And while the jealousy of Saul continued to increase, it is pro- 
bable that he now more than suspected that it was David wnom 
the Lord had fixed upon as his successor, to the exclusion of 
his own family. He exposed him to humiliation and to danger : 
in the first place, *' he removed him from him and made him 
his captain over a thousand ; ** and then he demanded proof of 
his having slain a hundred Philistines before he should receive 
Michal his daughter in marriage. But David^s removal from 
eourt only added to his popularity ; and the slaughter of two 
hundred Irhilistines bore additional testimony to his valour. 

Sanl now imparted to Jonathan and his courtiers his design 
to bring about the death of David ; — a design which Jonathan 
communicated to his friend, in order to put him on his guard, 
and from which he succeeded in divertiuj^ the mind of his »ther, 
whom he induced to admit David a^am to his presence as in 
times past. Once more, however, me jealousy of Saul was 

* It has been trnlv observed that the friendship of David and Jonathan 
18 of a far higher oraer than any which can be found among the Homeric 
heroes. It is more para, unselfish, self-denying, — pervaded by a higher 
iDond and religioos principle. Indeed, all antiquity fails to present a 
Mffect paralfeL Compare the narratives of Achilles and Patroclus, of 
rylades and Orestes. 

t lo token of this friendship, Jonathan presented to David bis garments 
and armour. Comp. I/iad, vi« 230 — 236. 

X German writers, in their qommmts on this transaction, remind us of 
Uhland*8 beautiful poem, Des Sdngera Fluch, But David utt^ed no 
imprecation. 

r 
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stirred up by another sucoessfiil expedition of David against 
the Philistines ; and again the king threw a javelin at his un- 
offending son-in-law, with no greater effect than before. Afte^ 
this, however, the house of David was watched, in order that 
his death might be secured ; a result which was averted onlj 
hj the fidelity of his wife Michal, who let him down through a 
window (comp. Acts ix. 24, 25.), while an image (teraph) was 
made to occupy his place in the bed f where it was pretended 
that he lay sick. David now repfured to Samuel, who roesided 
over a college or school of the prophets, at Naioth f , near Bamah ; 
where the messengers of Saul, and even Saul himself, overcome 
by a Divine impvJse, found themselves unable to offer him any 
violence, but were constrained rather to prophesy before him. 
Hence Uie expression, which passed into a proverb, ^^ Is Saul 
also among the prophets ? ** 

The hatred of Saul was implacable, notwithstanding an 
earnest attempt on the part of tfonathan to overcome it ; and 
the fulure of this attempt was communicated by Jonathan to 
David by means of a sign previously agreed upon between them 
at a secret interview. David now commenced his flight to a 
secure distance from the court ; and, calling at Kob mrobably 
the northern summit of the short chain of hills, denommated as 
a whole the mount of Olives, and so a few miles north-east of 
Jerusalem, and about five mUes south of Gibeah, the residence 
of Saul), to which place the Tabernacle had by this time been 
removed, he obtained, firom the high priest Ahimelech, imder a 
false pretence, a supply f shew-bread for provisions (comp. 
Mat. xii« 1 — 8.), and the sword of Goliath to assbt in his de* 
fence. Yielding, perhaps, too much to the influence of fear, in 
failure of a due trust in his almighty protector, David then took 
refuge with Achish, king of Gatn, of the Philistines ; but when 
he could no longer preserve his incognito in this quarter, he 
feigned himself mad|, and, having been dismissed as a useless 
and troublesome person, he repaired to Adullam, in the tribe of 
Judah§, where he made use of a cave as a stronghold, and a 

* The body of the image was covered vrith the bed-clothes; while the 
head was effectually kept out of sight by a piece of net-work of eoat's 
hair (not, laid on a pillow of goat's hair), such as is commonly employed 
in the East as a protection against flies, &c. 1 Sam/ six. 13. 

t Probably, either a suburb of Ramah, or the building occupied by 
the school of the prophets belonging to that place. 

X The case of Ulysses has been adduced as a parallel.* Bat the icsem- 
blance consists only in the act of pretending to be mad. 

I Probably in the sides of the cliffs on the edge of the (Philistine) 
plain of Shephelah. But some assign it to the wilderness in the oorth- 
east of Judah towards the Dead Sea. 
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lind of bead-quarters. Here he soon found himself a€ the head 
of about 400 men, including his own relatives, and others who 
were inyolved in debt or were discontented with the ffovem* 
ment of Saul. Haying gone thence to Mizpeh of ]s£>ab, in 
order to entrost his parents to the care of the king of Moab, he 
afterwards obeyed an intimation of the prophet Gad, who. 
required him to quit his stronghold in the highlands of Judah ; 
and he then repaired to the forest of Hareth in the lower part 
of that territory. 

Satd was now highly excited against David, especially under 
the imagination of an extensive conspiracy in his favour, in 
vhich he supposed that his son Jonathan was implicated. Having 
heard of the assistance which Ahimelech the high priest had 
rendered to David at Nob, he regarded all the priests as accom- 
plices in the fancied plot, and issued orders for the destruction 
of the entire family ; orders so sanguinary that even his own 
servants shrunk from their execution, which was left to the 
voluntary crueltjr of Doeg, an Edomite, who had been present 
during David^s yisit to Nob, and who was SauPs informer con- 
cerning what had taken place on that occasion. Eighty-five 
priests were put to the sword by Doeg and his associates, who 
tompleted the work of vengeance by the slaughter of all the 
priestly families and the destruction of all their property in the 
city of Nob. Abiathar, one of the sons of Ahimelech, alone 
escaped^ and fled for protection to David. On the part of Saul 
this was an act of despotic cruelty: but it must also be regarded 
as a fulfilment of the Divine denunciation against the house of 
EIL ^ 

About this time, David and his men, under Divinepermission 
expressly sought and obtained, made a successful effort for the 
fescue of a town called Keilah from the incursions of the Philis- 
tines. At, this place he would probably have remained, but, 
having heard that Saul was about to march against him, and 
hsTing been made aware by the Divine oracle, which he consulted 
by meaiis of Abiathar, that the men of Keilah would deliver him 
up to Saul, he sought safety, with his six hundred men, among 
the fastnesses of the desert of Ziph, near the Dead Sea. Here 
he received, for the last time, a visit from Jonathan, with whom 
he renewed his covenant of friendship, and from whom he learnt 
tkat his father Saul fully expected that David would be his 
successor on the throne, a result to which he described himself 
u looking forward with satisfaction. 

Hopes were now held out to Saul by the Ziphites, that, if ho 
would undertake the capture of David in their country, they 
could easily command success. He accepted their proposals, 

p 2 
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and' was separated from the object of his pursuit onlj bj te* 
intervention of a high hill, when he was recalled by the on* 
expected intelligence of an invasion of the Philistines. 

His operations against the Philbtines were unsuccessfol; and 
afler their retreat he renewed the pursuit of David, who had 
by this time repaired to the desert of En-gedi, a rocky district 
on the western borders of the Dead Sea.* Here an opportunity 
was given him of taking the life of his relentless enemy, which, 
however, he magnanimously and religiously spared. A cave, 
occupied by David and his men, having be^n selected by Saul 
as a place for retirement, and probably for sleep in the heat of 
the aay, David advanced alone to his person, and, haviDg in- 
dignantly rejected a suggestion of his followers to take the 
king*s life, in those memorable words, *^The Lord forbid that I 
should do this thing unto my master, the Lord^s anointed, to 
stretch forth my hand against him, seeing he is the anomted of 
the Lord,** contented himself with secreUy cutting off the sldrt 
of his robe.f The king having left the cave, David went out, 
and, exhibiting the fragment of the robe, as a proof of his refusal 
to take the king's life when it was in his power to do so, expos- 
tulated with Saul against his evil surmises, with such aaccess 
that Saul, havine acknowledged his own injustice, and the in- 
tegrity of David, refrained from hostilities, and having de- 
clared his conviction that David would succeed to the kingdom, 
took an oath from him that when he should be seated on the 



* About half way between the northern and southern extremities d 
that sea. £n-gedi (spring of the kid, or of the gazelle), has been re- 
cognised by modem travellers in the fountain Atn oTicfy, which Iwmts 
forth aboat midway down the precipice on the western shore of the Dead 
S.ea, distinguishing the spot by luxuriant vegetation. 

t " This conduct of David was not only true and noble in feeling, hut, 
althou^ he then thought not of that, it wais politically wise. Indeed, 
that which is in feeling truest, is always wisest m the long run ; and this 
is so clearly shown in the history of David, that some have perversely 
argued from it, as if the spontaneous impulse o^ a generous and nobte 
spirit were the result of sagacious political calculation. But the aole and 
simple maxim of David was, Do right, and leave the results to God; and 
that the results, thus left to God, were generally favourable to him, was 
not because of his political astuteness, but because his spirit, under 
Divine enlightenment, generally led him the right way. Many men, 
while wishing to do right, often hesitate and deliberate as to what is 
right. But it was not so with David. He at once, as by an inspiration, 
saw what was right, good, and true ; and, without hesitating, hut with 
all the confidence which experience gives, he committed himself to the 
iiistant impulse of that truthful spirit, which never, when heeded, led 
him wrong, and seldom suffered him to stray.'*— Krrro, Ikdh Bibk 
ojrftww, voL iii. pp. 277, 278. 
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throne lie would not destroy the posterity of his predecessor. * 
Saul then went home; and David continued to occupy his 
stronghold. 

Such iras the state df a£fairs when Samuel died, at the age 
of ninety-two years (b.c. 1057) David then removed to the 
desert of Faran, to the south of his former places of retreat* 
Here, however, he appears to have made no Ions stay ; and 
the scene of the next recorded incident of his life lies again 
in the -wilderness of Maon (now Main) among the mountains 
of Judah. It appears that the men under David*s command 
in the desert had oeen on friendly terms with the shepherds of 
a large sheep-master and very wealthy man, nam^ Nabal, 
who resided m the neighbourhood of Carmel, a mountain of 
Jndah (now called Kurmulf), and who had at this time pro- 
vided a festive entertainment for the people whom he had 
employed in sheep-shearing. Being in want of provisions, 
David sent a respectful message requesting a supply from the 
liberality of Nabal; who^ however, returned notmng but an 
ungracious and morose answer. David was greatly irritated 
by this refusal ; more so, indeed^ than the occasion seems to 
have warranted : and he would have proceeded to extremities 
agunst Nabal, had he not been pacified by the gentle en- 
treaties of Abigail, NabaFs wife, seconded by a seasonable 
present. David was so pleased with the temper and conduct 
of Abigail that, upon the death of Nabal, wnich occurred in 
the course of about ten days afterwards, he made her his wife. 
He married also Ahinoam of Jezreel ; Michal, the daughter of 
Sad, having been already taken from him and married to 
another. 

David once more repaired to the desert of Ziph ; and hither 
Saul again came in pursuit of him, having been induced to 
do 80 by the prospect of an easy capture through the treachery 
of the Ziphites, and untrue to the terms of reconciliation which 
had been so lately concluded. Here David received from his 
heavenly guardian and guide another opportunity of mani- 
festmg his forbearance towards his cruel and treacherous 
persecutor. In the deiid of the night he penetrated, with a 
single companion (Abbhiu), through the troops of Saul to the 
royal tent, where he found Saul asleep. Abishai requested 

* This request, it has been well observed, ** palnfUIly reminds ns of 
the antiqnity of the eastern custom, which has subsisted to our own 
timefl, of a new ruler destroying all those of the previous family, whose 
tlaims might, by any possible circumstances, be brought into rivdiy with 
his own.** (^KUio^ 

t BoBorsozr, mbiical Suearchety Sect 10. 

f3 
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permteion to day the kinp, but David said, '* Destroy idmnot 
nnr who can stretch forth his hand against the Lord*8 anointed aoc i 
be guiltless P David said furthermore, As the Lord li veth, tb< ! 
Lonl shall smite him ; or his day shall come to die ; or he shal 1 
descend into battle and perish. The Lord forbid that I should 
stretch forth mine hand against the Lord's anointed ; bot, I 
praj thee, take thou now the spear that is at his bolster, anci 
the cruse of water, and let us eo. So David took the speai' 
and the cruse of water from Sam's bolster^ and they gat them 
away, and no man saw it, nor knew it, neither awaked ; for 
they were all asleep ; because a deep sleep from the Lord was 
fallen upon them.*' (1 Sam. xxvi. 9 — 12.) On the following 
morning, David stood on the top of a cliff opposite the king s 
camp, and, calling aloud, exhibited the spear and cruse of 
water in proof of liis fideUty*, at the same time appealing to 
Saul concerning the injustice of the persecution which he 
suffered. Saul-, as on a former occasion, admitted the force 
of the appeal, — a reconciliation took place, — and then '^ David 
went on nis way, and Saul returned to his place." (v. 25.) 

Notwithstanding the assurance given bv the king, and, what 

is more, the merciful interposition of Divine providence in 

his own favour, David now began to fear that ne should one 

d&T ^ perish by the hand of Saul." Under the influence of 

this unbelieving distrust of Divine care, he resolved to seek 

safety for himself with his family and relatives among the 

Philistines t : and accordinprly again put himself under the 

protection of Achish king of Gath, who ^ave him permission 

to reside at Ziklag, a town near the frontier of Judah. From 

this spot, where his force was continually augmented by the 

arrival of Israelites who attached themselves to his cause, | 

he made successful incursions upon the territories of the Ama- 

lekites and other enemies of Israel ; at the same time deceit- I 

fully leading Achish to believe that he was makilfg inroads i 

upon Judah itself. This act of unjustifiable imposture is to ' 

be regarded as a further effect of his unbelief and temporary I 

•? '*"■ ^^^^ remarked that the scriptural narrative of this incident, 
onsidered merely as a scene, is equal to any in the Iliad. It would form 
«*»« »ubject for a painter. 
Theni-*^^** thus sought protection among the enemies of his countnr, as 
to dMt ??. ^^^ refuge with the Persians. But Themistocles was led 
conduct %k™*®^^ ^^ ^^^^ *° ^^^^^ fighting against his country. Thfl 
^ent over f \}^ ^** different from that of Coriolanus, who altogether 
i*« been ori^ * ® enemy.— The position of David, as a vassal of Achish, 
,*^>d tniUn?'^*'^ ^° ***** °^ **^® lullan Condottieri of the middle age& 
''loyed for th« k®^ 5 considerable degree of independence, which he em- 
"« oenefit of his fellow-countrymen. 
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rorgetfolness of God; and should serve, as do many other 
events recorded in Scripture, not for .our imitation, but for 
our warning. 

Bearding David as a valuable allyy-Achish now headed a 
formidable body of Philistines for the invasion of Israel, and 
called om the supposed renegade to join the expedition. The 
insincerity with which David hod acted had thus involved him 
in a serious difficulty ; and it seemed as if he would be com- 
pelled to take his choice between fighting against his country, 
or being so convicted of duplicity and intrigue as to forfeit the 
protection of Achish. It pleased God, however, to extricate 
his servant from this dilemma ; many of the Philistine princes, 
regarding him with distrust or jealousy, would not suffer him 
to take part in the invasion, and insisted upon his being sent 
back, with his followers, to Ziklaff. On his return he found, — 
what he might well have regarded as a Divine reproof attend* 
ing the escape which had been accorded to him, — that the 
Amalekites had come down upon Ziklng, and, having burnt the 
place, had carried away the women and children captives. He 
gave chase to the enemy, whom he utterly destroyed; and by 
this means he not only rescued the captives, but also obtained 
possession of a considerable spoil, by which he was enabled to 
make handsome presents to various parties of whose hospitality 
he had formerly partaken.* 

The Philistines, afler their dismissal of David, penetrated as 
far as Shunem in the plain of Jezreel (Esdraelon) { and Saul 
was encamped with his army on the neighbouring mountains of 
Gilboa, to the south-west of the sea of Galilee. ** And when 
Saul saw the host of the Philistines, he was afraia and his heart 
greatly trembled. And when Saul enquired of the Lord, the 
Lord answered him nor, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor 
bj prophets.** ( 1 Sam. xxviii. 5, 6.) So feeble, however, and un* 
beheving was the enquiry, that it was regarded as amounting 

* ^ It seems to have been while at Ziklag that David, in the lack of 
meauB of affording more substantial marks of his regurd and admiration 
for valiant deeds, and proofs of attachment to his person, devised some- 
thing that looks exceeding!}' like an order of knighthood, or, on a small 
scale, a legion of honour, which has scarcely received all the attention it 
deserves. Out of the general body of his followers, he organised a band 
of worthies or knights, answering very much, we suspect, to the three 
degrees in the Order of the Uath, in wluch we have Grand -Crosses^ 
Knights-Commanders, and Companions. In David's band there wer« 
three chief heroes, three second in prowess, and thirty inferior to these,^- 
thirty-six in alL It is also very likely that they were distinguished from 
the general band, and the different degrees from each other, by insignia 
o( hoRoat,'*'^KjTix>t DaUy BiUe iau$tratum$, iii SOL 
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to none tt all; and it is said, 1 Chr. x. 14., that " Saul enquired 
not of the Lord.** He had recourse, however, to a woman, re- 
siding at Endor, near Mount Tabor, who was supposed to 
possess the ppwer of divination hy necromancy ; to mrhom h^ 
went bj night in disguise, requiring her to call up the roirit oi 
Samuel, from whom he designed to seek counsel concerning the 
critical position of affairs. This consultation, so contrary to the 
Divine law, and involving no less than a recognition of demons 
worship, was a heavy addition to the offences of which Saul had 
already been guilty, and has been supposed to be the act by 
which be filled up the measure of his iniquities. As to its 
immediate result, a figure clothed in the garb of Samuel ap- 
peared to Saul, announcing the defeat of I^oel on the following 
day, to be attended with the death of himself and his sons.^ 

Saul returned to his camp, overwhelmed with anguish and 
despair, about soon to witness and share in the events which 
had been foretold. ^The Philistines fought against Israel; 
and the men of Israel fled firom before tiie Philistines, and 
fell down slain in mount Giiboa. And the Philistines fol- 
lowed hard upon Saul and upon his sons ; and the Philistines 
slew Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Melchishua, Saul^s sons. 
And the battle was sore against Saul, and the archers hit him ; 
and he was sore wounded of the archers. Then said Saul 
unto his armour-bearer, Draw thy sword, and thrust me 
through th^ewith ; lest these uncircumcised come and thrush 
me tmrough, and abuse me. But his armour-bearer would 
not, for he was sore afraid. Therefore Saul took a sword, and 
fell upon it. And when his armour-bearer saw that Saul was 
dead, he fell likewise upon his sword, and died with him." 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 1 — 5.) Toe bodies of Saul and his sons were 
found on the following day by the Philistines, by whom ther 
were affixed in triumph to the wall of Beth-shanf, from whicn 
they were rescued by the men of Jabesh-Gileafl.} 

* Some persons think it is possible that a oommnnication, which 
certainly could not have been effected by the incantations of the sorceress, 
was really brought about by the will of the Most High ; who, on this 
solemn occasion, caused the spirit of Samuel to assume a visible shape, 
and to become the vehicle of His final denunciation against the house of 
Saul. 

t Beth-shan (house of rest), afterwards called Scythopolis, in the half 
tribe of Manasseh, near the western bank of the Jordan, about eighteen 
miles south of the Lake of Gennesareth, on the sides of Mount Gil^MU 

t "On the slope'Of this range [the mountains of Giiboa] — still looking 
down into the valley of Jezreel, but commanding also tne view of the 
^dan,->a high spur of rock projects, on which stands the village of 
Bewm, once the city of Beththan, It was one of the Canaanite strong- 
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' An Amalekite, who brought to David tidings of SauPs deaths 
and charged himself with having given him the coup de grace 
at his request, was put to death by David*s order for havinff 
dared to lift his hand against the Lord*s anointed. David 
composed a well-known elesy on the death of Saul and 
Jonathan. (2 Sam. i.) Saul died b. c. 1055 : and with his 
life ended the supremacy of the house of Joseph.* Some regard 
this as the close of the fijrat period of the Jewish national history ; 
but, according to another view, that period ends with Samuel. 

The reign of Saul is remarkable as having constituted the 
introdnction of regal government among the Israelites, es« 
tablished on the foundation of the Theocracy ; and especially 
on account of the conflict which it witnessed between the 
temporal sovereign and the representative of the Supreme 
Spiritual Governor, resulting in the failure and Overthrow of 
the subordinate but aspiring power, to the sreat advantage 
of the foreign enem^r. Afler the death of Sau^ tiie Philistine^ 
seem to have obtained undisputed possession of the central 
and northern portions of Palestine. It had become manifest 
that the interests of Israel could be safely entrusted to no 
earthlv prince, but such as should feel and acknowledge 
himself to be the servant of Jehovah* As to the personal 
character of Saul, it may be remarked that his disposition and 

holds which had never been taken bv the Israelites ; and» accordingly, 
was at once open to the victorious Philistines. Thev stripped and dis- 
membered the royal corpse. The head was sent to the great Temple of 
Bagon, probably at Ashdod ; but the armour was dedicated in the temple 
cf the Canaanite Ashtaroth at Bethshan, and the headless body, with Uie 
corpses of his three sons, fastened to the wall overhanging the open plaii^ 
in front of the city gate. That wall overlooked the valley of the Jordan^ 
into which the valley of Jezreel there opens. In the hills of Gilead,^ 
which are seen rising immediatelv beyond, was a town which Saul had 
once saved from a cruel enemy (1 Sam. ii. 1 — 11.). The inhabitants of 
Jabesh-Gilead remembered their benefactor. Their ' valiant men came, 
under cover of the night * across the Jordan, carried off the bodies, and 
buried them tmder * the terebinth ' of their own city, where they lay 
till they were disinterred by David, to be buried in their ancestral cave 
at Zelah in Benjamin."— Stanley, Sinai and Falestine, ch. 9. 

* ** We are so familiar with the supremacy of the tribe of Judah, that 
we are apt to forget that it was of comparatively recent date. For more 
than four hundred years, — a period equal in length to that which elapsed 
between the Norman Conquest and the Wars of the Roses, — Ephraim, 
with its two dependent tribes of Manasseh and Beiyamin, exercised un- 
disputed pre-eminence. Joshua, the first conqueror ; Gideon, the greatest 
of the judges, whose brothers were * as the children of kings,' and whose 
children all but established hereditary monarchy in their own line ; Saul, 
the first king,—- belonged to one or other of these three tribes.'*^STANLBY> 
Stma and JPalettmef ch. 6, . 
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actions appear in striking contrast with the calm temper, and 
the firm, consistent, dignified conduct of Samuel. _ With all 
his energy and ability, Saul was the slave of mere impulse, — 
without high aims and fixed purpose, — and consequently 
vacillating m his plans and operations. It is, perhaps, an 
exaggerated view of his failings which has led some to regard 
him as entirely opposed to the theocratic institutions, and as 
designing to set up a pure military despotism, to the utter 
neglect of the Divine economy and of the popular feeling. 
sBut it certainly does appear that, as to his mward state of 
mind, and his real aim in life, he was sadly deficient in that 
one great harmonising principle of conduct, the surrender of 
the heart to God, leading to aevotedness in His service. And, 
especially, he did not understand wherein lay the real strength 
of the nation which he governed, namely, in faithful and loyal 
obedience to Jehovah as their invisible sovereign. He had 
nothing of the true theocratic spirit ; but, seeking only his own 
honour and aggrandisement, he became, so far as in him lay, 
no better than an arbitrary, ambitious, and cruel despot, like 
the kings of the surrounding nations. And thus he stands 
forth before us,- for our warning, as the type of a class of men, 
who, seeking to save their life, do lose it. 

Elementary and General Questions. 

532. What offence did Saul commit at Gilgal? How was he reproved? 
639. Where were the Philistines encamped at this time ? 
634. To what place did Saul retire? 

535. Belate the adventure of Jonathan, which led to the discomfiture 
6f the Philistines, and their flight from Michmash. 

536. How did Jonathan on this occasion unconsciously disobey the 
erder of Saul? 

537. What successes followed the expulsion of the Philistines? 

538. Relate the affair of Saul and the Amalekites. 

539. By whom, and under what circumstances, was David anointed as 
future king? 

540. Who was David? How old was he at this time? What is the 
|)robable meaning of his name? 

541. Relate the introduction of David to Saul. 

542. At what period of Saul's reign did the Philistines renew the wtf 
against Israel ? 

543. Describe the conflict of David with Goliath, and its attendant or- 
cnmstances. (1 Sam. xvii.) 

644. What was the immediate result of the victory, to David? 

545. Describe the early manifestations of the jealousy of Saul, and of 
the fViendship of Jonathan, towards David. ' 

546. Relate the circumstances attending the visit of David to Ahimelech 
the high priest 

547. How did Saul manifest his cruel displeasure against Ahimelech? 
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548. Describe the next movements of David. Who was Achish? 
Where was the cave of Adullam ? Where was the forest of Hareth P 

549. By what prophet was David required to ijpmove from the cave ni 
AdoUam into the lowlands of Jndah ? 

550. Where was the desert of Ziph? Relate the circumstances of 
David's first retirement to that place. 

551. Where was the desert of En-gedi ? What led to David's removal 
to that locality ? What circnmstance occurred there ? 

552. Describe the situation of the wilderness of Maon. 

553. Where did Nabal reside? Relate the circumstances which led to 
David's marriage with Abigail. Whom did he afterwards marry ? What 
luid become of Michal ? 

554. Relate the circumstances attending David's second abode in the 
desert of Ziph. 

555. What led David to repair a second time to the Philistines, and 
Mek protection from Achish? How was he preserved from fighting 
against his country? Belate the affair which took place at Ziklag. 

556. Deacribe particularly the scene and circumstances of the death of 
Saul and Jonathan. 

Additioral QuEsnoNS. 

557. Describe the situation of Michroash. What is its modem name? 

558. To what place did Samuel retire after he had quitted Saul? 

559. Where was the Tabernacle at this time? 

560. Describe the situation of Nob. 

561. What allasion did our Saviour make to the visit of David to 
Akimelech, and for what purpose? 

562. How do you estimate the character of Saul? 

563. Cive the dates of— the accession of Saul, — the anointing of David» 
—the death of Samuel,— the death of Saul. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Thb eablt pabt ox* thb Reigh or David. 
B.C. 1055 — 1033. 

(2 Sam. ii— xii. 1 Chron. zii— xx. 3.) 

Tbr death of Saul (b. c. 1055) having cleared the way to the 
throne, David sought Divine direction concerning his own line' 
of conduct ; and, m answer to this inquiry, he was ordered 
to repair to Hebron, where the men of JudaJi immediately 
elected and anointed him as their king.* At the same time^ 
however, Abner, the general of SauVs army, induced all the 

* Some think that David, while reigning at Hebron, was tributary 
to the Philistines. 
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other tribes to give their allegiance to Ishbosheth *, the only 
Burviving son of the late king, whose residence was fixed at 
Mahanaim, on the east of the Jordan.f The authority of this 
new sovereign was, however, unconstitutional; inasmuch as, 
although he had been chosen by the majority of the txibes, his 
appointment had not received the Divine sanction : and 
Ishbosheth himself was a feeble prince, — in fact a mere rot 
fainkml in the hands of Abner, bv whom his throne was 
upheld as long as it appeared to suit his own interest to give it 
his support. Some years passed { without any acts of hostility 
between the two portions of the divided kingdom; but, at 
length, war was commenced by Abner, at the outset of which 
he sustained a signal defeat by the forces of David under ihe 
command of Joab, after an ineffectual attempt to decide the 
issue by a combat of twelve picked men on each side, the whole 
of whom were destroyed by each other.§ Joab, who was a 
nephew of David, being a son of his sister Zeniiafa, was 
accompanied in this battle by his brothers Abishai and Asahel ; 
the latter of whom (celebrated as being ** light of foot as a 
gazelle upon the mountains **) was slain by Abijer, with a back 
thrust of his spear, after having been in vain req^uested by the 
defeated general to desist from his close pursuit- Joab lost 
only nineteen men, besides Asahel ; while the number of the 
slam on the side of Abner amounted to three hundred and sixty. 
There was no desire on the part of Judah to follow up the 
victory with a greater effiision of blood ; and, after a parley, 

* Originally called, by his father, Esh-baal (man of Baal), perhaps 
oat of compliment to the Phoeniciana; but afterwards, by the Israelites, 
to express their contempt for the Phoenician idol, Ish-bosheth (man of 
shame). 

t Considered apart from the direct interposition of Qivine aathority, 
David's accession to the throne has been not unaptly compared to that of 
our own William IIL His rival on the other side of the Jordan (over 
the water) maintained, indeed, his residence in a portion of his dominions ; 
but he had no more footing in central and northern Palestine (then in 
the hands of the Philistines), than James had in Ireland and Scotland. 

1 David reigned seven years and a half tft Hebron over Judah alone, 
and Ishbosheth reigned at Mahanaim only two years. So that, dUier 
(as some suppose) Ishbosheth did not recover his territories west of the 
Jordan from the Philistines until after a struggle of five vears, conducted, 
on his part, most probablv by Abner ; or else (which is less probable) the 
two years of Ishbosheth'*s reign were contemporary with the first two 
years of David's at Hebron, and the five years' conflict was maintained 
by David. 

§ This combat bears an obvious resemblance to that of the Horatii and 
Curiatii. Dr. Kitto compares it to the Scotch dan fight related in <* The 
Fair Maid of Perth.'* 
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Joab withdrew his forces, and returned to Hebron. The war, 
however, was prolonged for some time, daring which ** David 
waxed stronger and stronger, and the honse of Saul weaker 
and weaker. At lensth, on occasion of a quarrel with the 
weak and incapable Isabosheth, — a quarrel probably designed 
from the first to serve only as a pretext for his defection,—* 
Abner sent a message to David, tendering his support in re* 
ducing all the tribes of Israel to their proper allegiance. 

Having manifested his sincerity by complying with David's 
demand u>r the restoration of his wife Michal, and havinff had a 
conference with the king at Hebron, Abner left that puce in 
order to treat with the dders of Israel in favour of David as 
their lawful sovereign, according to the declared will of the 
Most Hi^h. But he was not permitted to execute his design. 
Joab, jealous of the influence which Abner was likely to 
possess at the court of David, remonstrated with the xing 
concerning the confidence whidi he had placed in one whom 
he represented as still being covertly his enemy ; and, at the 
same time, he secretiy caused Abner to be recalled, as by the 
king*8 authority, to Hebron, where, having obtained a private 
interview with him, he assassinated him with his own hand,— 
an act which he represented as only a due and customary 
avenging of the death of his brother Asahel. David was 
indignant at the treachery and murder which had been com- 
outted ; but he could do no more than testify his regret for the 
death of Abner by a public funeral and mourning, in which 
he himself took a prominent part, while he bitterly com- 
plained of the preponderating power of Joab and his family. 
In the public mind the king was entirely exempt from the 
charge of any share in the murder of Abner ; and he said to 
his servants, '* Know ye not that there is a prince and a great 
man fallen this day in Israel? And I am this day weak, 
though anointed king ; and these men the sons of Zeruiah be 
too hard for me ; the Lord shall reward the doer of evil ac- 
cording to his wickedness." It is probable that, had Abner 
lived, he would not only have been too powerful as a rival to 
Joab, but mi^ht have become troublesome even to the king 
himself; and it is pleasing;; to find that David was entirely free 
from suspicion or jealousy with regard to him. 

Ishboeneth had now only the name of king, and he was 
speedily murdered in his bed by two of his own officers, Rechab 
and Baanah, who cut off his head and carried it to David at 
Hebron, expecting to receive a high reward for this proof of 
their devotion to his cause ; instead of which they met with a 
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well merited rebuke, and the death of traitors. (2 Sam. it. 
9—12.)* 

Soon after this, the elders of the tribes of Israel waited on 
David at Hebron, tendering their snbmission ; and here, at the 
end of seven years and a half, daring which he had reigned 
over Judah alone, David was solemnlj declared king over 
the whole people f, — Shaving been first anointed by Samnel as 
fatore sovereign by Divine appointment, and again afterwards 
as reigning prince of Judah at Hebron. ]; 

. * ** The condact of David towajrds one who was, at least officially, his 
chief pabtic enemy, may well be compared to that of Alexander to the 
slayer of Darios, and contrasted with that of Antony to the «i»mft«iti^ of 
Cioero." . . . . ** On the same principle it was that Ccraar put to death 
the morderers of Pompey ; and that the Bomans sent bade the FaUscan 
schoolmarter under the ladies of his own 8cholarB.*'~Kcrro, DaUgf Bible 
XButtratioiu, UL 836, 337. 

f This assembly of the tribes at Hebron for the election of David has 
been compared to the ancient gatherings of the Crermans on the banks of 
the Bhine, under their leaders and nobles, for the election of an emperor. 
Compare espedally the election of the Emperor Conrad H., in the vear 
1025. 

X The great antitype of David, Messiah, has been in like manner 
made king, while yet a large number of his subjects refuse to acknowledge 
his authority. — ^And here it may be well to take notice of the following 
observations concerning the typical character of Old Testament histoiy. 
** What is written in the histonr of the Old Testament church, concerning 
God's dealings toward her, and the institations and providences whiS 
she received at his hands, was all written for the learning of the Kew 
Testament church; and the things which happened to the one were 
appointed for types to the other; nay, were contrived with such minute 
and wonderiul adaptation to the mysteries of redemption, that to be able 
to read witli a dear and discerning eye the truths and lessons tliey wera 
designed to teach, concerning the work and dispensation of Christ, is to 
reaSi ^e stature of a full-grown, ripened understanding in the things of 
God. .... Let the notices of Old Testament history be^ viewed in 
their real connection with the scheme of grace revealed in the 'Gospel; let 
the field which it traverses, however limited in extent, and the scenes 
which it delineates, however unimportant to the natural eye, be regarded 
as that fidd and^ose scenes through which, as on a lower and common 
ground, God soaa^ht to make his people familiar with the truths and 
principles hereafter to be developed in the events of his everlasting king* 
dom $ let this view be taken of the notices of Old Testament history, which 
is the one Scripture itself requires us to take, and then how high a cfaa* 
racter do not one and all of them come to possess I What a dignity and 
importance attaches even to the least of them ! The smallest motions on 
the earth's surface acquire a sort of greatness, when regarded as examples 




Scripture bear to the glorious work and kingdom of Christ, gives to the 
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His first act was to advance against mount Zion, the fbrtress 
of Jerusalem (inheritance or habitation of Salem, or, habitation 
of peace, peaceful city) which had hitherto continued in pos- 
sesiion of the Jebusites, and was reg^arded as impre^able. 
This place he reduced and converted into his own residence, 
as the city of David, at the aame time enlarging Jerusalem 
and establishing it as the metropolis of the whole jcingdom ; a 
stroke of good policy, both on account of the strength of this 
place as a fortress, and also because, by its central position, it 
was well adapted to contribute towards the maintenance of the 
newlj restored harmony among the tribes. Herein we may at 
the same time recognise a further step in the establishment of 
the kingdom of God upon earth, and also a lively prefiguration 
(and tberefore, considered altogether, a true historical type) of 
the conquests of Messiah, who seizes the strongholds of Satan, 
and converts one portion of the world after another into the 
spiritual Zion.— ** And David went on and grew great, and the 
Lord Grod of Hosts was with him." Hiram, king of Tyre, sent 
to congratulate him on his accession to the throne, and at the 
same time presented him with valuable building materials which 
served for the construction of a palace. The faithfulness and 
piety of the new monarch were displayed on occasion of a power- 
ful mvasion of the Philistines, who soon came up and pitched 
in the vtdley of Rephaim, south-west of Jerusalem on the borders 
of Judah and Benjamin. The enemy was repulsed with great 
loss, in two battles,— first at a place called, from this victory, 
Baal-perazim (i. e. the place of breaches, scattering, or discom- 
fiture), — and afterwards, at the Baca, or Bak, trees.* In each 
case the loyal king of Israel sought and obtained the Divine 
direction as to the conduct of the battle. 

least of them such a character of sacred dignity and importance as brings 
them within the range of God's highest purposes, and renders them in 
r»ility the connecting Jinks of that golden chain which unites heaven 

and earth Thus may the typical transactions of Old Testament 

history, and symbolical institutions, be made to contribute most materially 
to the proper knowledge and perception of New Testament truths,— even 
of such as are most plainly revealed there, and enter into the present 
experience of believers. For not only do they throw much light on the 
terms in which the doctrines of the Grospel are unfolded, but they adso 
embody the ideas themselves, in such a distinct and tangible form, that 
the mind can frame to itself more vivid perceptions of them than it 
conid otherwise do, and with increased confidence can make them the 
objects of its faith."— Fairbairn, Typology of Scripture, part iii. ch. 6. 
♦ In our version, herein following the Kabbins, ** mulberry. trees." The 
tree is now supposed to be either a kind of balsam plant, or a kind of 
poplar. 
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Under these favourable circuoistaiices, David detennined to 
bring up to Jenualem the ark of God, whidi had so long re- 
midned m the house of Abinadab, at Gibeah, or the hill in oi 
neir Knjath-jearim. The design was good and noble, being jio 
less than that of pladng in the newlj acquired oapital of the 
kingdom the sacred symbol of Him whom David devoutlj 
recognised as the Divine Sovereign of Israel ; and great pre- 
parations were made for a large public procession, -with every 
variety of music;— the 24th Psalm (perhaps also the 15th; 
and, as some suppose, but with less probability, the 68th), beiog 
composed by David expressly for this occasion. The pro- 
ceedings, however, were marred by certain irregularities in- 
advertently committed. According to the law, the ark ought 
to have been carried by priests, but it was now set upon a new 
cart ; *' and when they came to Nachor*s threshing-floor, Uzzah, 

Ea Levite, who appears to have had charge of the ark] pnt forth 
is hand to the ark of Grod, and took hold of it, for the oxen 
shook it. And the anser of the Lord was kindled against Uzzah ; 
and God smote him there for hb error ; and there he died by 
the ark of God.** Distressed and alarmed at this event, David 
refrained from conducting the ark any further, and left it at the 
house of Obed-edom, the Gittite (i. e. of Gath), where it re- 
mained three months. But afterwards, taking encouragement 
from the fact that the presence of the ark was attended by a 
manifest blessing from the Lord upon Obed-edom and bia 
family, David proceeded with the prosecution of his design ; 
and, at the head of a solemn procession, conducted the arl^ in 
due form, witibi sacrifices, to Jerusalem. On this occasion, he 
laid aside his royal robes, and, being clothed only with a linen 
ephod, danced before the ark ; a tsansaction for which, sup- 
posing it to be beneath the royal dignity, he was visited with a 
severe rebuke from his wife Michal ; who, however, was made 
to feel that she had in this matter exceeded the bounds of her 
duty. 

David's next care was to provide a suitable edifice for the 
lodgment of the ark, and as the centre of Divine worship, instead 
of a tent or tabernacle. His own palace had been built in s 
style of magnificence, with the aid of the presents of Hiram ; 
and well might the pious king say to the prophet Nathan, as be 
did^ ^^ See now, I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of God 
dwelleth within curtains.*' The design implied in this remirk 
met with the approbation of Nathan ; who, however, was iii* 
structed by Divine revelation to remind David that no such 
structure had been required by Divine command, and to de- 
dare the will of God that it should be built, not by David hiiD- 
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self (who had been ^ a man of war, and had shed blood/*) ] Chr. 
xxTiii. 3.), but by his son and successor on the throne. At 
the same time^ a mark of approbation was stamped on the 
pious intention from which tne design proceeded; and Nathan 
was commissioned to announce the establishment of Dayid*8 
familj in the kingdom. It was declared that, although in« 
diiridual sovereigns among his posterity might expose them* 
selves to punishment, yet the sceptre should continue with his 
house ; — a promise which David seems to have rightly under- 
stood as involving the assurance that his descendants should 
include no less a personage than the expected Messiah (comp, 
2 Sam. vii, 12 — 29. with Psalm Ixxxix). Filled with devout 
thankfulness at the announcement of this great honour, David 
abandoned his design of building the Temple during his own 
reign ; but he still employed himself in collecting materials for 
the structure, and in making preparations and regulations for 
the future celebration of Divine worship on a scale com« 
mensurate with the magnificence of the intended edifice. 

The attention of the new kinp was likewbe directed, no 
doubt at an early period of his reign, to the increase and or^ 
ganisation of the military forces of the kingdom. He sur* 
rounded himself with a body-guard^ composed entirely or 
chiefly of foreigners (Cherethites, Felethites, Gittites), which 
served at once for the security of his person and as the nucleus 
of a standing army. These royal guards have been compared 
to the Roman praetorians ; their captain, Benaiah, was a person 
of great importance at court, and his position has been com* 
pared to that of the prssfect of the prsatorian guards at Rome. 
A detailed account of arrangements connect-ed with the whole 
army is «;iven in I Chron. xxvii. 

We find David reaping the reward of his allegiance to the 
Most High, and of his implicit compliance with Divine direction, 
in a series of successes against several of the enemies of Israel. 
He obtained important victories successively over the Philistines^ 
from whom he took Gath and its dependencies; — over the 
Moabites, who were made tributaries ; — over the Syrians, 
under Hadadezer or Hadarezer king of Zobah*, who was 
assisted (but tardily) by a king of Damascus f, (hereby ex- 
tending his dominions, according to the promise made to Abra- 

* Zobah, a citj of Mesopotamia, otherwise called Neaibin, Nisibis, 
Antiochia Mjgdonise, (Gesenias). It has been supposed b^ some Jewish 
writers to be Aleppo. Ewald thinks that the site is stiU unknown; 
Kisibis being too far east, and Aleppo too far north. 

t To whom reference is made by Nicholas of Damascus, under the 
Dame of Hadad. Joseph, Antig. vii. 5. 2. 
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hiim, as far as the Euphrates); — over the Idumseans ; on which 
occasion it is possible that they were driven from Selah (Petra), 
and betook themselves to the enlargement of Teman, on the 
east of their country, and Bozrah on the north (thus opening 
a way for the navigation of the Red Sea, anfl consequently for 
a trade with the east); — and, lastly, over a powerful con^ 
federacy of the Ammonites (who had grossly insulted David'd 
ambassadors, by partially shaving their beards and cutting oft 
the lower part of their garments) and Syrian mercenaries.* 
With this strong Northern League the contest was severe: 
it terminated, as far as the Syrians were concerned, in a greali 
battle at Helam, a city not far from the Euphrates, fought 
between the Israelites under David in person and the allies 
under Shobach, Hadadezer^s general, in whic}i large numbers 
of the enemy were slain ; and by this means David was left at 
libert-v to deal with the Ammonites alone, against whose chief 
city, Kabbah f, Joab laid siege. 

It was during the siege of Rabbah that David committed 
the deep and complicated crime of adultery with Bathshebu, 
and the murder of her injured husband Uriaii the Hittite (one 
of David*s worthies, or heroes, i.e. distinguished and titled 
officers, 2 Sam. xxiii. 39.); — a murder, disguised indeed by the 
fact that Uriah fell by the hands of the enemy while occupying 
a post of danger in the army of Joab, but no less criminal than 
as though it had been perpetrated by the king*s own hand, since 
it was brought about as the desired result of his express and 
written J instructions to his general. David was faithfully re- 
proved for this sin by the prophet Nathan, in the well-known 
parable of the traveller and the poor man*s lamb ; and, haying 
deeply repented of his iniquity in the sight of God, he received 
forgiveness, but not without an intimation that, on account of 
the scandal which had been occasioned by his transgression, and 
the mischief which it had done to the cause of godliness aJid 
virtue, he should witness the death of his infant child by Bath- 
sheba^ and should suffer trouble through other members of his 
family. The fifty-first Psalm is a record of David's penitentiai 
feelings on this melancholy occasion. We may well mourn ovef 
the whole narrative ; and may learn from it the necessity of 

* « The first recorded example of mercenary warfare." — Kitto, Da»il 
Bible Mlustrations, iii. 387. 

t Rabbat, or Rabbath, Ammon, the metropolis and royal city of too 

Ammonites (more anciently Ar, of Moab), consisted of a lower town on 

the banka of a considerable stream, and a high citadel. Its roios hive 

been identified by modem travellers. 

X ** The first example of epistolary correspondence recorded in Scrip* 
ture."— JITttto. "^ '^ . 
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constant watchfulness against temptation, and of earnest prayer 
for the preserving and strengthening grace of God, to hold up 
our goings in his paths, that our footsteps slip not. As king 
of Israel, David was a man after God's own heart, faithful to 
the principles of that form of the Theocracy under which he had 
received the crown, and obedient to the Divine will as to his 
regal and public acts ; but, as a moral and accountable indi- 
vidual, he needed pardon for his sins, and the abiding power of 
the Holy Spirit to preserve him from the dominion of evil. 

After a long siege, Joab succeeded in reducing Kabbah to 
the last extremity ; and the place was captured by a final 
assault, which was conducted, at the request of Joab, by David 
in person. The inhabitants were treated with great severity ; 
~ a severity, alas! no more than consistent with the existing 
lavs of warfare, which David found it perhaps impossible, on 
this and on other occasions, to relax. (2 Sam. xii. 31 ; I Ciir. 
XX. 3.) Much valuable spoil here fell into the hande of David, 
including the. king's crown of massive gold, richly jewelled. 

Elkmemtabt and Gbnbral QUESnOKS. 

564. Where was Ddvid elected and publicly anointed king by the men 
of Jadah? 

565. Who, and by whose inflaenoe, was elected king by the other 
tribes? 

566. Where was the royal residence of David, and of Ishbosheth ? 

567. How did a civil war begin ? Relate its events, and its result 

568. Relate the circumstances attending the death of Abner, — and the 
death of Tsbbosheth. 

569. How long did David reign at Hebron over Jadah alone? 

570. Of wJiom was David a tvpe? 

571. What stronghold of the Ganaanites did David capture, and make 
the seat of govemmeut, soon after his accession to the throne of the 
whole kingdom. 

572. What further successes did he achieve? 

573. Relate the circumstances connected with the removal of the Ark 
to Jenualem. 

574. What was David's reaolution concerning the erection of a Temple ? 
How was he restrained from this undertaking ? 

575. What Psalm records the contrite sentiments of David after his 
on in the matter of the wife of Uriah ? 

AoDmONAL QUBSTIOVS. 

676. Compare the conduct of David towards the murderers of Ishbosh- 
eth with similar instances in profane history. 

577. Describe the typical character of the Old Testament history. 

578. Mention the conquests of David which took place soon after the 
removal of the Ark to Jerusalem. 

579. Date the accession of David to the throne of Jadah, and his full 
potteasion of the crown of all Israel. 

q2 
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CHAPTER XXXI, 

The iattbb part of thb Reign 07 David, 
3.C. 1033—1015. 

(2 Sam. xiii — ^xxiy. 1 Chron. xxi. — ^zxiz.) 

AccoBDiNG to the Diyine denunciation, and as one of the 
many eyils attendant on polygamy, troubles soon sprang up in 
the house of David. Ammon, the eldest son of David, having- 
incurred the displeasure of his brother Absalom, was treaeh-> 
erously slain by nis orders after an interval of two years froni 
the date of his offence ; whereupon Absalom, to escape punish- 
ment, took refuge with Talmai, king of Geshur, his maternal 
grandfather. After an absence of three years, Absalom was 
recalled to Jerusalem, with a promise of pardon obtained hy 
the influence of Joab ; but was not admitted into the royal 
presence until the expiration of two years more. 

Haying sujQTered this disgrace, and, probably, haying reason 
also to belieye that Solomon, a son of David by Bathshcba, then 
a child, had been marked out by the Divine purpose as the 
successor of David on the throne, Absalom began to court 
popular favour with a view to his own exaltation, at the ex- 
pense even of David himself. Under pretence of having oc- 
casion to discharge a vow, he repaired to Hebron, where I>avid 
had begun his reiffn, and there openljr set up the standard of 
rebellion, causing himself to be proclaimed king, David, who 
had now been on the throne about 30 years, found himself 
deserted by the great majority of his pec^le, in favour of bis 
rebellious son ; his faithful adherents were but few, and Ahi- 
tophel (brother of folly), his favourite counsellor, was among 
the traitors. Thus abandoned by his people, and feeling that 
he was suffering affliction at the hand of God, David quitted 
Jerusalem, attended only by his Guards, not even suffering the 
priests with the Ark to accompany him. Weeping, and in the 
garb of a mourner, he crossed the brook Kedron, and mourn- 
i'uUy ascended the mount of Olives, on the road towards Jericho. 
As he pursued this sad journey, his trouble was increased by 
false tiding? of the desertion of Mephibosheth * the son of 

* Originally called, Meri-baal, strife of Baal; — a name afterwards 
changed by the Jews into Mephibosheth (month of shame) in order to 
express their abhorrence of Baalitic idolatry. Some suppose that the 
original name was Meribosheth, for which Mepfaibo^etn is a wrooff 

reading. 
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Jonathan, to whom he had generously restored the estates of 
Saul, which he now hastily conferred upon the treacherous 
informant, Ziba, Mephibosheth*s steward. A little further on, 
near the Tillage Banurim, in the plain of Jordan, Shimei, a 
member of the house of Saul, standing on an eminence which 
commanded the road, directed a volley of insults and reproaches 
against the king; which David patiently endured, r^erring 
this indignity to the will of Jehovah, and refusing to comply 
with the advice of AbishaLto put the offender to death. 

Immediately after the depiurture of David from Jerusalem, 
Absalom entered the city, where he was unanimously received 
asking. 

At a council* which was immediately held, an inltant 
pursuit of the fugitive David and his little company was 
advised by Ahito]^el, who asked for permission to conduct 
the pursuit at the hesd of 12,000 men ; but this counsel was 
overruled by Hushai, who, being secretly in the interest of 
David, urged Absalom rather to wait until he could collect from 
all parts of the kingdom a large force, at the head of which he 
Blight march in person, so as to secure the final overthrow of 
David at a single blow. Aware of the danger involved in this 
delay, and vexe^ at the affront implied in the rejection of his 
coansel, Ahitophel hanged himself.! 

In the meantime, David and his followers crossed the fords 
of the Jordan, and reached Mabanaiiu, in the tribe of Gad, 
ibrmerly the royal residence of Ishbosheth; where the king 
succeeded in collecting a number of supporters, sufficient to 
give battle to Absidoro, who approached tne place at the head 
of a considerable army. The rebels were met and defeated in 
the forest of Ephraim by the royalist forces under Joab, Abishai, 
and Ittai ; and Absalom was hastening his escape, when his 
long hair was caught in the boughs of an oak (terebinth), in 
irMch situation he was found by Joab, who immediately put 
him to death. David, however, had given orders that the life 
of Absalom should be spared ; and when the issue of the battle 
was reported to the king, he manifested intense grief at the 
death of his son ; — a grief which he continued to indulge until 
he was aroused by the interposition of Joab, who urged him not 
to pursue a course of conduct so discouraging to his troops and 
people ; when, at length, he appeared in puolic, and received 
the congratulations of his faithful followers on the suppression 
of the rebellion* 

* **The first cabinet conncit to which histo^ admits us.*'— JEiMo. 
t '* The first act of the kind on record."— Aitto. 

<2 d 
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After an absence of, probably, aboat duee monUis, Dsiid 
might DOW have at once re-croaied the Jordan, and have made 
hii entry into Jerusalem as undisputed sovereign ; but he chose 
rather to await a recall from the people, who were now wearj 
of the late disorders. He accepted, however, an invitadcm from 
the single tribe of Judah, by whom he was escorted across the 
Jordan to Gilffal. This circumstance gave rise to jealousy be- 
tween that tribe and the others who had been more dilatory in 
the matter ; and it resulted in the defection of those other tribes, 
who united in revolt under the standard of Sheba, of the tribe 
of Benjamin. At this juncture, Joab had been dismissed from 
the office of commander-in-chief, and Amasa, another of David*s 
nepttews, had been appointed in his room. Upon him therefore 
devolved the dutj of collecting a force, and quelliag the new 
revolt ; but, findmg him deficient in promptitude, David com- 
missioned Abishai to take the field at the head of the Guards 
(the kinff*s servants, a select body of 600), at the same time per- 
mitting Joab, with other volunteers, to accompany the expedition. 
At Gibeon, Amasa came up with his troops, and was about to 
take the supreme command, when he was treacherously as- 
sassinated by Joab, who was immediately hailed as general in 
the room of his rival. As usual, the efibrts of Joab were 
crowned with success : Sheba was obliged to retire before him; 
and, having at length taken refuge in Abel, near Beth-Maachah, 
a fortified place of Naphthali, not far from the lake Merom, he 
was here abandoned by the inhabitants, who were easily induced 
to put him to death, and to throw his head over the wall, in 
oroer to secure themselves from the hostility of Joab. After 
this exploit, which led to the restoration of tranquillity, Joab 
was suffered to retain the command which he had thus re- 
assumed. 

A famine which now visited the land of Israel, during three 
successive years, led David to inquire of the Lord for what 
reason this calamity had been sent. In reply, he was told that 
the offence consisted in a massacre of the Gibeonites which had 
been treacherously accomplished by Saul in his mistaken zeal 
for the interests of Israel and Judah. Supplied with this in- 
telligence, David appealed to the remnant of the injured race, 
desirinc^ to know what satisfaction they demanded for the wron;^ 
which had been committed. Their demand was that seven of 
Saurs descendants should be put to death ; and this demand 
was met by the surrender of five sons of Merab, Saul*8 eldest 
daughter, and two sons of Saul by his concubine Rizpah, whom 
the Gibeonites hung, leaving their bodies exposed to beasts and 
birds of prey. David, having heard of the assiduity with which 
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Rispah was watching these remains, caused them to be taken 
dofwn ; and, having sent for the bodies of Saul and Jonathan, 
whioh had hitherto been in the custody of the men of Jabesh- 
Gilead, he gave orders for the interment of all together in the 
family sepulchre of Kish. 

After this, about the 37th year of David^s reign, the Phi- 
listines again took up arms ; and» having been defeated in four 
battles, in which they were assisted by the gigantic descendants 
of Goliath, they were finally subdued, in the first of these 
engagements David was nearly slain during an encounter witli 
Ishbi-benob : he was rescued, however, by Abishai, the son of 
Zenriah ; and upon this occasion **" the men of David sware un- 
to him, saying, Thou shalt go no more out with us to battle, 
that thou quench not the light of Israel." (2 Sam. xxi 17.) 

Contrary to the theocratic principles, which involved a re- 
cognition of the Divine will and power to protect or deliver the 
chosen people, whether by many or by few, and impelled per- 
haps by a desire to consolidate and augment the royul power, 
^f not under the influence of more unworthy motives, David 
tiow commanded Joab to take a census of the people, in order 
to ascertain with precision the number of men able to bear 
srins. Joab remonstrated in vain against this order of his royal 
nuister ; and, at the end of more than nine months, he reported 
the numbers required as consbting of 800,000 in Israel, and 
500,000 in Judim, making a total of 1,300,000 men ready for 
military service.* At length, David was made sensible of his 
guilt in this matter by a message from the Lord, conveyeil to 
him, by the prophet Gad, by which he was required to choose 
one of three methods of punishment, — seven years of famine, 
tliree months* flight before an enemy, or three days* pestilence. 
David chose the latter ; and a pestilence began which carried 
off 70,000 victims : but ^^ when the angel stretched out his hand 
vipon Jerusalem to destroy it, the Lord repented him of the evil, 
snd said to the angel that destroyed the people. It is enough, 
stay now thine hand. And the angel of the Lord was by the 
threshing-place of Araunah the Jebusite.** The transaction 
which took place on this occasion between David and Araunah 
is thus related in 2 Sara, xxi v. IS —25. ^* Gad came that day to 
David, and said unto him, G^ up, rear an altar unto the Lord 
in the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. And David, 
iccording to the saying of Gad, went up as the- Lord com- 
manded. And Araunah looked, and saw the king and his 

• Theae are the numbers in 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. ; those in 1 Chron. xxi. 5. 

ine A little higher. 

q 4 
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servants coming on toward him : and Araunah went out, an<) 
bowed himsielf before the king on his face upon the ground. 
And Araunah said, Wherefore is my lord the king come to hia 
servant ? And Dayid said, To buj the threshing-floor of thee, 
to build an altar unto the Lord, that the plague m^ be stayed 
from the people. And Araunah said unto David, Let my lord 
the king take and offer np what seemeth good unto him : beh(^d« 
here be oxen for burnt sacrifice, and threshing instruments and 
other instruments of the oxen for wood. All these things did 
Ajraunah, as a king, give unto the king. And Araunah said 
unto the king, The Lord thy God accept thee. And the king- 
said unto Araunah, Kay ; but I will surely buy it of thee at a 
price : neither will I offer burnt offerings unto the Lord my 
God of that which doth cost me -nothing. So David bought the 
threshing-floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of silver. And 
David built there an altar unto the Lord, and offered burnt 
offerings and peace offerings. So the Lord was entreated for 
the land, and the plague was stayed from Israel.** The ground 
occupied by this threshing-floor, together with that in the im* 
mediate circuit, was afterwards fixed upon as the site of the 
Temple. 

The reign of David was now drawing to a close ; and it was 
in accordance with Divine appointment that, upon his death* 
the throne should be occupied by Solomon. An attempt, bow- 
ever, was made by Adonijah, David*s eldest surviving son, to 
secure the succession for himself; and, having enliated a party 
in his favour, including Joab, and Abiathur, the high priest, 
he caused himself to be proclaimed king while his father was yet 
alive. It was, however, only a party, not the great body of the 
people, which had espoused his cause ; other influential men 
remained faithfid to the aged monarch, including Benaiah, the 
captain df the guard, and the high priest Zadok, of the older 
line of Eleazar, who had been advanced to that dignity by 
Saul, and whom David had continued to associate with 
Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech. At the instance of Bathsbebs, 
David lost no time in issuing orders that Solomon should be 
immediately proclaimed and anointed king, without waiting 
for his own decease ; an office which was readily performed by , 
Zadok and those officers of the army who had mamtained their 
allegiance. The ceremony took place at the pool of Gihon, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, who shouted, " God save 
(long live) King Solomon 1 " Adoniiah, deserted by his follow- 
ers, took refuse at the altar ; ana his life was spared upon 
condition of future good conduct. After this, the appomt- 
ment of Solomon was confirmed in a general assembly of 
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people, convened by David, who on this occasion delivered an 
address, in which he exhorted the people to remain true to the 
principles of the Theocracy, and to support Solomon in the 
building of the Temple, for which he had himself made large 
preparations, and laid down elaborate plans. David here made 
a public acknowledgment of the Divine favour which had 
been shown towards himself, and, turning to Solomon, exhorted 
him to be faithful to the Lord : " And thou, Solomon, mj son, 
know thou the Grod of thy father, and serve him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mmd : for the Lord searcheth all hearts, 
and understandeth aU the imaginations of the thoughts : if 
thoa seek Him, He will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake 
Him^ He will cast thee off for ever." (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) 
Darid concluded his address with a solemn act of thanks- 
giving to his Divine benefactor, and a f»rajer on behalf of the 
peopk and Solomon. Not long after this, probably about ten 
years after the death of Absalom, he uttered his ^Mast words ** 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 7.), and expired (b.c. 1016) at the age of 
seventy years, having reigned in the whole forty years; 
^seven years in Hebron, over Judah ; and thirty-three years 
in Jerusalem, over the whole people. 

M^e have now surveyed one of the most flourishing periods 
of the Israelitish history ; a period which, in its mere! )r human 
aspect, has been compared to that of Greece after the Persian 
war. David, a popular and able prince, was yet most obedient 
to the authority of Jehovah, and true to the principles of the 
Theocracy; while Israel had now become a distinct and powerful 
people, and recognised itself, under the Divine protection, as 
the people of the Lord, appointed to receive the fulfilment of 
Divme promises, and to carry out the Divine purposes. *^ The 
reign of David is the great critical era in the history of the 
Hebrews. It decided that they were to have for nearly five 
centuries a national monarchy, a ^xed line of priesthood, and a 
solemn religious worship, by music and psalms of exquisite 
beauty; it finally separated Israel from the surrounding 
heathen, and gave room for producing those noble monuments 
of sacred writ, to the influence of which over the whole world 
no end can be seen." * 

We must also regard this matter from a higher point of 
^ew. Under David, who, in his royal capacity, was perfectly 
true to the principles of the Theocracy, was first completely 
realised the ideal pattern of Israel, as the nation or people of 
the Lord, involving at least one stage of the fulfilment of 

* Kitto, Ctfdcpadia of Biblical IMeratun, art David. 
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ancient prophecy and promise. In David and his kingdom, 
it has been observed, the Old Testament dispensation reach eel. 
its culminating point ; and now nothing remained but that this 
stAte of things should be regarded as the foundation, or start * 
ing point, of something better and more advanced. The seed 
which had been sown bj Moses had become a great tree, 
with its leaves and blossoms ; but neitt we are to look for* 
fruit, — and that fruit is Christ. As David personally was the 
ancestor of Christ according to the flesh, so David, as theocratic 
king, was the great forerunner and type of Christ in his office 
and work of JViessiah. And David, the anointed of the Lord, 
on the throne of a temporal kingdom, was enabled to foresee 
and predict the government and triumphs of the true Messiah, 
by whom the full idea of the kingdom of God upon earth 
should be realised, and that kingdom should be finally es- 
tablished. 

David combined in himself the spirit of a king (which he 
manifested in the administration of his government, and in his 
subjugation of the enemies of Israel) with that of a prophet (in 
his psalms), and also with that of a priest (in his care for the 
celebration of the instituted ceremonial worship). It is especially 
worthy of remark that in the psalms composed bv this illustrious 
servant of God we find proofs of the fact that the Mosaic 
revelation and institutes were adapted to impart to the pious 
Jew a large amount of spiritual insight and devotional feeling. 
And here it may be well to observe concerning the whole Book 
of Psalms — composed chiefly by David, but also, to a certain 
extent, by other members of the ancient Jewish church, — 
that they aflbrd a general and strong attestation to the sym- 
bolical and typical significancy of the Mosaic dispensation. 
** The Book of Psalms, says Fairbairn, " standing mid-waj be- 
tween both covenants, and serving equally to the members of 
each as the handmaid of a living piety, is a witness of the 
essential identitv of their primary and fundamental ideas. There 
the disciples of Moses and of Christ meet as on ctmimon ground ^ 
the one taking up, as their most natural and fittin(| expressions 
of faith and hope, the hallowed words which the other had been 
wont to use in their devotions ages before, and then bequeathed 
as a legacy to succeeding generations of believers. So intimately 
connected were they with the aflairs and circumstances of the 
disuensation which was to vanish away, that they one and all 
toolc their occasion from these, and are fraught throughout 
with references to them ; and yet so accordant are they to the 
better things of the dispensation that abideth, so perfectly 
adapted to the ways of God as exhibited in the Gospel, and the 
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spiritual life required of its professors, that they are inyariabljr 
the most used and relished by those who are most established 
in tbe g^^ '^^^ i^ost replenished with the blessing, of God. . 
. . . t There was a prediction couched in the events of David*s 
life, as well as in the words he uttered ; and it was just because 
the former were ordained to be typical of the latter, that they 
could famish, as they did, the form and representation of the 
Messianic prophecy. This also accounts for the peculiar 
character of the prophecies of that period, as being not only fov 
the most part of a regal cast, but that combine«l with suffering, 

trial, opposition, and victory It required the lives of 

both David and Solomon to foreshadow, in its completeness, 
the one life of Christ in his kingdom ; — the events or the first 
having respect chiefly to His^ entrance on the kingdom, amid 
many difficulties, trials, sufferings, and victories ; the events of 
the second having respect to the final settlement, peace, and 
glory of the kingdom, when the restitution of all tuings shall 
have come, and Messiah shall no longer reign in the midst of 
his enemies, but with these for ever put beneath His feet. The 
Temple, which was the crowning-pom t and glory of the earthly 
kingdom in its state of perfection, must therefore be reserved 
for Solomon, and could not-, without violating the truth and 
order of these typical relations, have been executed by David, — 
seeing he had only to represent successively a suffering, a pre- 
vuling, and triumphant Messiah, while it was given Solomon 
to shadow forth a Messiah in his fidl inheritance of blessing and 

glory And could anything be conceived more wisely 

adapted to keep alive, or, we might even say, to quicken and 
elevate, the faith of the people, under circumstances naturally 
fitted to weaken and destroy it, and lead them, while captivated 
with the attractive qualities of Solomon, and the splendid 
glories of his reign, to think of better and higher things yet to 
come, than the portraiture drawn beforehand in these psalms of 
David, of the final kingdom of God and Him who was to reign 
over it ; — a portraiture which contained, indeed, every bright 
and engaging feature which appeared in the state of things 
then unfolding itself in the earthly Israel, but that raised and 
expanded so as to present to the eye of faith another state of 
things unspeakably higher and better still, — a kingdom truly 
heavenly in its nature, of universal extent and endless duration, 
and presided over by a king all-glorious and Divine ?*'* 

ELEMEI7TARY AMD GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

580. Relate the troubles which sprang up in the house of David, as a 
punishment for the king's offence. 

• Fairbaim, Typology of Scripture, Part i. Chapters 3., 6. 
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581. Where did Absalom set ttp the standard of rebellion? 

582. Relate the early progress of this rebellion. 

583. Give an account of the departure of David from Jemsalem. 

584. To what place did David repair after he had crossed the Jordan? 

585. Relate the defeat and death of Absalom. 

586. Describe the return of David to Jerusalem, and the events to 
which it led. 

587. Whom did David appoint commander-iu'-chief in the room of 
Joab, and what was his end ? What became of Sheba ? 

588. What led to the slaughter of the descendants of Saul by the 
Gibeonites? 

589. Who was Rizpah? Describe her conduct occasioned by this 
slaughter. 

590. By whom, and on what occasion, was David nearly slain in battle, 
and with what result? 

591. Relate the circumstances connected with the census taken by 
Joab at the command of David. Where was Araunah's threshing- 
floor? 

592. Give an account of the rebellion of Adonijah, and the conaequcDt 
proclamation of Solomon as king. 

Additional Questiohs. 

593. Who was Mephibosheth ? Who was Ziba? Who was Shimei? 
What do you know concerning these several persons? 

594. Relate the conduct and history of AhitopheL 

595. By whom, and in what respect, was his advice overruled? 

596. Give the date of the death of David. State his age, and the 
duration of his reign, first at Hebron, and afterwards at Jerusalem. 

597. How was David a type of Messiah ? 

598. Explain the prophetic and typical character of the Book of 
Psalms. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

Thjb Keion of Solomon. 
B.C. 1015 — 975. 

(1 Kings il 12 xi 43. 2 Chron. L — ix). 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Solomon (t. e. peace- 
able, pacific, and so = Oerm, Friederich, Eng.^ Frederic) as- 
sembled the elders and chief men of the nation at Gibeoiit 
which was at that time the site of the Tabernacle, and hence the 
principal of those several high places on which the people had 
become accustomed to offer sacrifice ; and here he inaugurated 
his reign by the sacrifice of a thousand burnt offerings on the 
brazen altar. In the same night God appeared to Solomon, 
probably in a dream or vision, and bade him ask what he should 
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give him. In acceptance of this offer, Solomon made his peti« 
tion, not for riches, wealth, honour, victory, or long life, but for 
administrative wisdom, — a request with which the Great Giver 
of all good declared Himself well pleased, adding, '* Wisdom ^ 
and knowledge is granted unto thee ; and I will eive thee riches, 
and wealth, and honour, such as none of the Kings have had 
that have been before thee, neither shall there any after thee 
have the like " (2 Chron. i. 12.). See 1 Kings iii. 5—14. 

The extraordinary sagacity with which Solomon was thus 
endowed was soon made manifest. On one occasion it was 
signalised by the following adjudication in a case of dispute 
between private parties, ^o women, living in the same house, 
had each an infant child ; and one of these diildren having died 
in the night, the survivor was claimed by each of the mothers 
as her own. Both women were equally zealous and positive in 
the assertion of their claims; and, as there were no witnesses, the 
case was difficult of decision. Solomon, under these circum- 
stances, resolved upon appealing for a discovery of the truth to 
the power of maternal attachment; and having ordered the 
living child to be divided into halves, one of which shotdd be 
given to each claimant, his sentence was immediately met by 
the earnest entreaties of one woman for the life of the infant, 
vith her full consent that the living child should be acknow- 
ledged as that of her rival ; whereupon the king had no diffi- 
culty in assigning the child to the woman as her own. Such 
was the celebrated Judgment (t, e. decision, adjudication) of 
Solomon. 

This prince became highly distinguished for his attainments 
in moral philosophy and natural history, together with his skill 
in poetry ; — gifts which were employed by the Holy Spirit in 
the construction of the inspired Books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
und Canticles, and also of the 72nd and 127th Psalms. 

It was not long before Solomon's penetration and decision of 
character were called into exercise for the maintenance of his 
own authority and the safety of his person. 

He quickly detected, in an application conveyed by Bath- 
sheba, on the part of Adonijah, for permission to marry Abisha^, 
David's young widow, an artfully disguised design of Adonijan 
for the subversion of his throne ; and he unravelled a net- 
work of conspiracy formed for the support of the pretender, to 
which Abiatbar (the joint high priest) and Joab seem to have 
been parties. Adonijah was put to death ; and his execution 
was followed by that of Joab, who had in vain taken refuge at 
the altar in Gibeon. Abiathar was deposed from his office, 
and banished to his own estate at Anathoth, one of the Levi- 
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ttcal cities. Zadok was thus left -sole high priest ; and BgnaisJi, 
the son of Jehoida, who had been oommissioDed to fulfil tlie 
sentence against both Adonijah and Joab. was appointed 
captain-general of the forces in JoAb*s room. The life of 
^ Shimei had been snared, on condition of his confining himself 
within the limits or Jerusalem ; where he remained onmolested, 
until, at the end of three years, he paid a Tisit to Gath, pro- 
fessedly in pursuit of certain fngitiTe slaves. This act, in 
itself a breach of faith, was r^;ardeid by Solomon as indicative 
of a design to form an alliance with the Philistines against 
himself: and he therefore ordered Shimei to be put to death. 

Soon after he had come to the throne, Solomon made affinity 
with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, by marrying his daughter ; an alli- 
ance which, upon a principle of worldly policy, might have been 
deemed splendid, especially as exhibiting a contrast between 
the present and the former relation of the people to Egypt, — 
but one which could he hardly other than dangerous to the 
religious character of Solomon*8 court and nation. 

At an early period of his rdgn, Solomcm carried into exe- 
cution the intended building of the Temple ; and made pro- 
vision for the future celebration of Divine worship on a 
magnificent scale, carrying to perfection the organisation of 
the great body of Priests and Levites. Hiram, king of JTjre *, 
an illustrious prince, who advanced his country to a high 
degree of commercial greatness f, prosperity, and splendour, 
maintaining his friendly relations with the new monarch, rea- 
dily contracted to furnish a supply of cedar and other materials 
for the construction of the Temple, in exchange for corn, wine, 
and oil. The timber was felled on mount Lebanon ; whence 
it was conveyed by sea to Joppa, and thence by land-carriage 
to Jerusalem. A lartre number of workmen were employed, 
by both Solomon and Hiram, in preparing the timber, in hewing 
and shaping the stones, and in conveying them to the place of 
their destination. After three years spent in these preparations, 
the foundation { of the Temple was laid, in the fourUi year of 
Solomon^s reisrn, on the site of the threshing-floor of Arauoaii 

* Menander of Ephesns (ap. Joseph. Antiq, viii. 5. 8. and Qmt Ajmm 
i. 18.) speaks of Hiram, king of Tyre, as havinf felled timber in LebaDoa 
for the roofs of temples. He also mentions Solomon as a king of Jem- 
salem, who proposed problems for solution. 

f The Phcenicians have been called the Englishmen of thorn dftva. 

i llie foundatioDS included a solid substructure of Cyclopean mawnn' 
for the enlargement of the area, especially on the eastern side of the 
mount ; remains of which exist to the present da}*. Juseph. Jk B^ 
Jud, v. 5. l.j Anitiq, viu. 8. 2. 9. ; xv. U. 3. 
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the Jebuslfe * : and seven years and a half were occupied in 
the progress of the building, which save employment to 80,000 
workmen, although the materiiJs had been previously pre* 
pared with such care and exactness, that the structure was reared 
without sound of axe, or hammer, or any implement of iron. 
The ornaments of this magnificent building, in gold, silver, and 
tapestry, were executed by Tyrian workmen under the super- 
iniendenoe of a skilful artificer named Hiram or Huram. 

At length, in the twelfth year of the reign of Solomon, (b. c. 
1003) the building was complete ; and was set apart for its 
sacred use by a solemn Feast of Dedication. On this occasion 
the ark was conveved to the Holy of Holies by the priests ; and 
the cloud, the well-known symbol of the Divine presence, filled 
the house ; while the praises of Jehovah were celebrated ly 
Toeal and instrumental music, and Solomon himself offered up 
the sublime prayer recorded in 2 Chron. vi. and 1 Kings viii. 
At the conclusion of this prayer, fire descended from heaven 
and consumed the burnt offerings and sacrifices, which had 
been prepared in great abundance f, while the people prostrated 
themselves in worship, praising the Lord, and saying, **For 
He is good, and His mercy endureth for ever I " This sacred 
tire was afterwards constantly kept up for use in Divine 
service. The Feast of Dedication lasted seven days; it is 
probable that Psalms xlvii., xcvii., xcviii., and cvii., have at 
Wast some reference to the solemnities of this great occasion. 
After the building of the Temple, the Lord appeared to Solo- 
inoQ a second time, and ratined His covenant with him, on 
condition of his faithfulness and integrity. 

The following description of this celebrated Temple of 
Solomon I is in tiie words of Dr. Kitto. ** The building was a 

* Momit Moriah. It has already been observed (note, p. 80. tuprd) 
that, according to Jewiah tradition, this was the mountain on Which 
Abraham prepared to sacrifice Isaac. In answer to the arguments adduced 
hi favour of the Samaritan tradition, which fixes mount Gerizim as the 
scene of that transaction, it has been observed that that tradition, as 
^ych, is of little value, and may well be supposed to have originated in 
rivaln'; that the name Moriah {** appearance, or vision, &f the Lord") 
first occurs, not in 2 Chron. iii. but in Gen. xxii. ; and that the distance 
from Beersheba to Jerusalem is such as to make it probable that Abraham 
^ould not have accomplished his journey to that locality until " the third 
day.'' The theory by which Ewald maintains the later origin of the 
oame cannot be admitted. 

t They consisted of 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep. 

t The Scriptural account is contained in 1 Kings* vi, viL ; 2 Chron* 
iiiniv. 
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rectangle, — ^ sixty cubits lon^ in the dear from east to west, 
and twenty cubits wide, from north to south. Some take the 
cubit at half a yard, and scarcely any estimate makes it more 
than twenty-one inches ; and, taking even the largest estimate, 
it must be admitted that these dimensions are but small in com- 
parison with Christian churches and Mohammedan mosques, 
but these are intended to contain great numbers of worshippers ; 
whereas this, like the Egyptian and other ancient temples, also 
of small dimensions, was not constructed with a view to the 
accommodation of worshippers, who never entered the interior; 
all public worship and sacrifices being performed, not in the 
temple, but towards it (as the residence of the Deity), in the 
enclosed court or courts * in front of the sacred house. .... 
Small as the Temple was, its proportions were noble and 
harmonious. The porch was ten cubits deep, so that the 
interior, or cella, was equal to a treble square; but one 
square was divided off for the inner sanctuary, so that the just 
geometrical proportion was thus established. This prevented 
the appearance of narrowness which would have been given to 
the mterior had its dimensions remained unbroken by the 
division into the inner and outer Holy Place ; while any ap- 
pearance of narrowness in the exterior view was obviated by 
the storeys of chambers for the use of the priests, built i^ainst 

the sides Like the Egyptian temples, that of SoK)mon 

was composed of three principal parts : tue porchj or pronaost 
the deptn of which was equal to half of its length : next to 
this was a large apartment, designated the Sanctuary, or Holy 
Place, — forty cubits long by twenty wide ; this was the mws : 
and lastly, beyond this, lay the third or innermost chamber, a 
square of twenty cubits, called the Holy of Holies, answering 
to the sekos of Egyptain temples, where was placed the Arkf 
with its hovering Cherubim %, and where also the most sacred 
objects of their religion were placed by the Egyptians. The 
arrangement of the external buildings, with the different courts, 
also coincided with the arrangements of Egyptian temples, as 
described by Strabo, and as they are still to be seen in the 
existing renuiins of ancient temples in that country, 

* The Temple was surrounded by an inner court (Court of the Priests, 
Upper Court), and an oater court (Great Court, Coart of the Lord's 
fiouaO* lu the Court of the Priests stood the Brazen Altar ; and also s 
large Brazen Sea, corresponding to the smaller Laver of the Tabemacle 
Court. 

t Containing only the two Tables of the Law. 

t Solomon's Cherubim were large figures, nuldo of olive-wood, inlsid 
with gold. 
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*'The Holy of Holies, or inner sanctuary, was diYided from 
the reat of the Temple by a partition of cedar, in the centre of 
which was a pair of folding-doors of olive-wood, very richlj 
canred with palm-trees, and open flowers, and cherubim, — the 
whole overlaid with gold. A like pair of folding-doors, of 
grander dimensions, also overlaid with gold, embossed in rich 
patterns of cherubim, and knops, and open flowers, formed the 
outer entrance. Both purs of doors were furnished with' 
massive pins of gold (not * hinges,* which were not known), 
turning m holes made in the lintel and the threshold. These 
were in Egypt often of metal; and some of bronze have been 
found, and exist in cabinets of antiquities. The door forming 
the entrance to the Most Holv Place was left open, and the 
space covered, as is usual in the east, by a magnificent veil or 
curtain. It may be asked how the intesior received light, 
seeing that the storeys of chambers occupied the sides ; but 
tbese buildings did not reach the top ; and m the upper part of 
the wall, between the flat roof of the chambers and the top of 
the wall of the main building, was a row of narrow winoows 
which l^hted up the interior. 

^ The floor of the Temple was formed of planks of fir * covered 
with gcdd. The inside walls and the flat ceilin|^ were lined 
with cedar beautifully carved, representing cherubim and palm- 
trees, dusters of foliage and open flowers, among which, as in 
^^gypt, tbe lotus was conspicuous. And the whole interior was 
80 oy^aid witli gold f, tnat neither wood nor stone was any- 
where to be seen, and nothing met the eye but pure gold, 
either plain, as in the floor, or richly chased, as on the walls, 
and, as some think, with precious stones in the representation of 

Wers, and other enrichments It seems that even the 

inside of the porch was lined with gold. This firont part of the 
building was also enriched with two pillars of brass, one called 
Jachin and the other Boaz, — which, being oast entire, seem to 
^▼e been regarded as master-pieces of Hiram's art. They 
tthibited the usual proportions of Egyptian columns, being 
l^e and a half diameters high. Their use has been disputed. 
Some think that they stood as detached ornaqnents in front of 
^ in the porch — like the two obelisks which we often see 
Wore Egyptian temples, while others suppose that they con- 
^buted to support the entablature of the porch.** I 

* Or rather cypress. 

t The gold was inlaid in the open carved cedar>wood with which the 
^^ planks were covered. The cypress flooring seems also to have been 
^lAiid with gold. 

I Kitto^ Daify BibU lOmatratknu, voL iv. pp. 67—61. *« Many of on 
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After the complelioii of tlie Temi^e, Solomon erected some 
magnificent palaces^ surronnded hy large pleaaure-ffronnds, and 
splendidly furnUhed ; suck were, especially, The House of the 
forest of Lebanon, — so named from its being built on the sum- 
mit of « wooded bill resembling Lebanon, and celebrated aseon^ 
tainiAg two hundred large and three hundred smaller bucklers of 
gold suspended in jits haS, -v^ and another de^raed as a residence 
for the daughter of Pharaoh.'*' He also rebuUt and fortified se- 
veral cities, in different pbrta of his kingdom, as a means of se- 
curity against invasion ; and he strengthened the fortificati<ms of 
Jerusalem itself, especially by buildkig a fortress called Millo, 
probably on the north-eastern part of mount Zion. Under bis 
auspices also rose Tadmor in the wildomess (the Syrian wilder- 
ness, on the borders of Arabia Deserta, towards the Euphrates), 
afterwards called. Palmyra t* the ruins of which city, alter it 
had reached its splendour, are celebrated to tbe present day. 
Jt is probable that SoJkomoa built this place, and occupied it 
with a garriaoin^ for tbe convenience and protection of the great 
eastern earavaAS, and therefore for the sake of inland oommeroe, 
perhaps with the design of securing a monopoly of tke eastera 
trade. 

Solomon subdued the remainder of the Canaamites, who had 
hithejrto maintain^ thejx- independence; buifc^ in aooordance 
vith the Divine promise. (1 Cbron. znji. d.) his reign was 
distii^^uished chieny aa a period of peace}, and of cooimerdal 
prosperity. The limits of his empire ext^&ded firoos the 
iJupbrates on the e»rt to the coast of the Mediterranean on 
the west, and from beyond Lebanon on the north as fiur as the 
boundary of Egypt on thte 80«th,r*-whito with Egypt itself 
Solomon earried on an active trader Being possessed of Eaion- 
geber (the gian.t*s backboneX 9, port on. the eastern arm of the 



churches have an external form not ualike that of t^ Temple of Solo- 
mon. In fact, this temple seems to have beea the pattern ofaui chudi 
buildings, to which the chief addition has been the Gothic arch. AmoRg 
others, the Roman Catholic Charch at Ihresden is sopposed to bear mnch 
resemblance to the Temple of Solomon." — Errro^ C^chptedia ofBibScal 
LUaraturti art. Temple. 

* But some suppose that the House of the Forest of Lebanon, and d» 
House of Phavaoh's Daughter,, were the names of aav^sal pads of Sehh 
mon's palace in Jerusalem. 

t Equivalent to Tadmor ; t. e. the City of Palms : bat this dttivatioo «f 
the name has been doubted, 

X Tills has been compared, historically, to the long peace enjovcd by 
Rome under Augustus, and again und^ the Antonines, after a serial of 
conquests. 
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Red Seft*, he bnih, in conjnnctioii with Hh*ftm, king of Tyre, 
a merchant fleet ft which made soocesflful vojagea to the east 
(Ophir — fHnobablT, some region on the Indian coast), whence it 
Tetnmed richly laden with gold and silTer, iTory, apet and 
peacoeka, and other Oriental produce. His annual revenue, 
arising from commercial enterprise alone, is said to hare 
reached 666 talents of gold, t. e. about three millions and a half 
of our money; to which must be added the produce of taxes 
and ifiDpOBts. Of this large income a considerable portion was 
expended upon the luxuries and magnificence of the court, 
including a great quantity of gold plate, an ivory throne, and 
other furniture, together with the support of a considerable 
number of body-guards, and the mamtenance of a costly 
table. In short, Splomon's expenditure appears to have ex- 
ceeded his income, and to hate led to the mfliction of heavy 
bmrdenB upon the people, who at the same time were called to 
witness an almost universal monopoly, and to see the whole 
tide of commercial profits flowing into the royal treasury. On 
the whole, the trading system so eagerly adopted by this prince, 
sldtoiigh H flourisiied for a timfe^ must be regarded as a &ilure ; 
and the subsequent disruption of the kingdom appears to have 
been, to a great extent, an efieot of this fruitless attempt to 
eonstitute those who had been designed for an aericulturaf and 
isolated sf^ere of life into a commercial and cosmopolitan 
oommunity. But the spirit of traffic which now began to 
prevail among the Israelites,— or rather .perhaps, which, having 
ahttidy sprung up, was fostered among them by Solomon, — 
has continued with them to the present day. And the com* 
tofsree of Solomon's time, while it contributed, for a time, to the 
material proaperity of the nation, became to it a source of 
pecalnr dmget and trial in the matter of religion, as ffiving 
occasion to much personal intercourse between the worshippers 
of Jehovah and tne heathen people of Phoenicia and Egypt. 
More espedally, the influence of Fheenician idolatry began to 
be severely felt ; and a fbrmickible attraction to evil existed in 
tl^ wdl-organised and pompous worship of Baal (Melkarth, 
^ Tynan Hercules) and Ashera, and of Moloch and Ash- 
taroth or Astarte which, distii^uished on the one hand by 

* Esioa^geber was near ElaUu The predbe BitiutMm is unknown. 
Some regard it as the port of Elath, probably the modem Akaba. 

t Galled in^ 1 Kings xxii. 48. ** ships of Tarshish," t. e., probably, mer- 
chant-men, each as usually traded to Tarshish, t. e., perhaps, Tartessna 
OD the south-western coast of Spain. Concerning the situation of Tar- 
shish, see Kltto, QfehpetcUa tfBibUoal LUeraittre, art Tarshish. 
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iioentiousness and on the other bj cmeltj, extenBivei j flourished 
nnder the auspices of the energetic and prosperous Hiram. 

The splendour of Solomon*8 court, combined with his per- 
fional reputation for profound wisdom, attracted to Jerusalem 
many foreigners of distinction. Of these the most illustrious 
was the Queen of Sheba (t. e. of Yemen ; perhaps, including 
Abyssinia, on the opposite shore of the Bed Sea). This 
princess having come to Jerusalem with a large retinue, and 
with handsome presents of gold, spices, and precious stones, — 
and having surveyed the niagnificence of the royal establish- 
ments, and tested the skill of SolomoU'by the proposal of 
difficult questions,— expressed her unbounded admiration of 
all that she witnessed, declaring that it far exceeded the report 
which had reached her in her native land (1 E^ings x. 1 — 13). 

According to the ordinary custom of eastern princes, Solo- 
mon maintamed a large harem, consisting of no less than 700 
wives, who shared the rank of royalty, and 300 concubines. 
All, or at least the majority, of these, naving been taken from 
the surrounding heathen, were idolaters ; and, unhappily, they 
succeeded in inducing Solomon to lend countenance to the 
establishment of idolatrous worship in Israel, by the side of the 
worship- of Jehovah. High places were erected, over against 
the Temple, for the celebration of rites in honour of Ashtaroth, 
the goddess of the Sidonians, — Chemosh, the god of the 
Moabites, — and Moloch, the god of the Ammonites. These 
iniquities aroused the Divine displeasure; and the voice of 
prophecy, — apparentljr after a silence of some years, — ^was now 
again heard in opposition to those royal delinquencies which, in 
the time of great outward prosperity, had introduced ambng the 
people the elements of religious and moral corruption, tending 
to decay and overthrow. *'The Lord said unto Solomon, 
Forasmuch as this is done of thee, and thou hast not kept mv 
covenant and my statutes, which I have commanded thee, I will 
surely rend the kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy 
servant. Notwithstanding in thy days I will not do it for Da- 
vid thy father's sake : but I will rend it out of the hand of thy 
son. Howbeit I will not rend away all the kingdom: but 
will give one tribe to thy son for David mv servant's sake, and for 
JerusaJem's sake whicn I have chosen. 1 Kines xi. 11—13. 
The servant of Solomon to whom reference is uius made was 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, an Ephrathite, who had been 
made ** ruler over all the charge of the house of Joseph," t. e. 
head of the revenue arising from that tribe, or else overseer of 
those persons belonging to this tribe who were employed in 
public works. The prophet Ahijah was oommissioned to 
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announce to him that the Lord had given him the dominion 
oTer ten of the tribes, — a menage which the prophet accom- 
panied by the significant act of rending his own garment into 
twelve pieces, of which he gave ten to Jeroboam. Encouraged 
by this announcement, Jeroboam '* lifted up his hand agamst 
the kin^ ; ** but soon found himself compelled to take refuge 
with Shishak king of Egypt, with whom he remained until the 
death of Solomon. Other troubles were also prepared for the 
king by hostilities on the part of the Edomites under Iladad, 
and of the Syrians of Damascus under Rezon, who probably 
about this time entered into a confederacy with Hadad 
(1 Kings xi. 14—25). 

Solomon reigned forty years, and died (b. c. 975) in about 
the sixtieth year of his age, having been about twenty years old 
when he ascended the throne. 



The space of 120 years which embraced the reign of Saul, 
David, and Solomon, is supposed to have been the era of 
Cheops, and other principal monarchs in Egypt, distinguished 
by the building of the pyramids. It probably witnessed also 
the foundation and rise of Carthage, •— the power of the Pe- 
lasgi, — the death of Codrus, and the appointment of annual 
Archons at Athens (b. g. 1045, in the reign of David),— and the 
flourishing period of the kingdom of Etruria, in Italy. The 
poet Homer is supposed to have been contemporary with 
Solomon. 

Elementabt and Gbrsral Questions. 

699. Where did Solomon inaugarate his' reign by a large sacrifice? 

600. What offer did Grod then make to him, and how did he accept it? 

601. Repeat 1 Kings iii. 6—14. 

602. Describe the celebrated Judgment of Solomon. 

603. By what intellectoal attainments was Solomon distinguished? 

604. Bielate the conspiracy of Adonijah, with its concomitant circum- 
stances. 

606. With what neighbouring sovereign did Solomon contract affinity 
by marriage ? What was the character of this proceedinj^^ 

606. Describe the relations which existed between Solomon and Hiram 
king of Tyre. 

607. In what year of Solomon's reign were the foundations of the 
Temple laid ? How long was the Temple in building? 

60o. Describe the ceremony of Dedication. 

609. Give a brief description of Solomon's Temple. 

610. What other large architectural works did Solomon execute ? 

611. What was the general character of Solomon's reign, as to his re- 
lation with neighbouring people? 

R 8 
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612. Relate the riait of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. Where 
Sheba ? 

6t8. How was Solomon indaced to favour idolatry in the latter part of 
his reign ? 

614. What troubles ensued as a punishment for this iin? 

616. How long did Solomon reign? 

Additional Questions. 

616. What is the meaning of the name Solomon? 

617. State precisely the situation of Tadmor ^Palmyra). 

618. For what purpose did Solomon probably build that ci^? 

619. Describe Solomon's commercial operations, with their character 
and results. 

620. What events of profane history took place during the leigns of 
Saul, David, and Solomon? 

621. Give the dates of— the accession of Solomon, -<-$he completloB 
and dedication of the Temple, — the deajLh of Solomon. 



CHAPTER XXXra. 



Division or THB Kihgdom.^^Rbions of Jxbobqam, Nadab, 

BaASHA, ZiMBI, and OmBI, in l8BABL.-*rBBIOII8 OF Ks* 
HOBOAM, AbIJAH, AND AsA, IN JUDAH 

B.a 976—914. 

(1 Kings xii I.— xvi. 28, 2 Cliron, x. 1.— xvl. 14.) 

Thb jealousy of the house of Joseph, long accustomed to lake 
the lead among the tribes, against Ju(]ah, to which the sceptre 
had lately been committed, had now reached its height ; and 
advantage was taken of the circumstances of the times, and 
especially of the rash and intemperate conduct of the youthful 
successor of Solomon, for a disruption of the kingdom, whereby 
Ephraim recovered a large measure of its supremacy. 

On the death of Solomon (b. g. 975) the partisans of Jero- 
boam lost no time in recalling him from Egypt. Under his 
guidance they were prepared to make head against Rehoboam, 
uie son and successor or the late kinff ; and an opportunity for 
revolt soon occurred on occasion of the coronation of Rehoboam 
at Shechem, in the territory of Ephraim, where the heads of 
the tribes had assembled, probably as beine convenient for the 
assertion of their constitutional rights.* Here a petition was 

* We read of the locality of Shechem in the histoiy of Abraham { and 
of tbe town in the histoiy of Jacob. In the tima of Joahna it was mads 
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made to the new foverei^ for the diminution of those imposts 

which had been exceedingly oppressive during the reign of 

Solomon, who had raised them to a lar^ amount, in order to 

meet the expenses of his sumptuous buildings and his magni* 

ficent r^al state. After three days' delay, lUhoboam, oomply" 

ing with the humours of his youthful companions, instead of 

listening to the advice 6f his aged counseUors, ffave a rough 

and imperious teply to this reasonable request, declaring that 

the imposts should be augmented rather tnan diminished, and 

foolishly saying, ** My fa&er chastised you with whips, but I 

will chastise you with scorpions (t. e. hearj whips, armed with 

iron prickles) " Immediately ten of the tribes renounced their 

altegumce to the headstrong prince, who appears to have been 

Solomon's only son (by Naamah, an Ammonitess) : and, after 

having received some further provocation by the immediate 

levy of an oppressive tax, they elected Jxboboam (tiie people 

are many) kmg ; while Judah and Beiyamin remained faithful 

to Rbhoboam (enlargement, or enlaiver of the people). The 

people were thus separated into two Kingdoms : the ten tribes 

being distinguished by the name of Israel, with the seat of 

Enment at Shechem ; while the remaining two formed the 
om of Judah, under the successors of Solomon, who reigned 
rusalem. 
Kehoboam immediately took the resolution of endeavouring to 
suppress the revolt by force of arms; and afier his return to 
Jerusalem be put himself at the head of 180,000 men, with a 
view to march against the usurper. He was, however, restrained 
bj a Divine message, convejed to him by the prophet Shemaiah, 
from commencing a civil war for the sake of recovering what 
lud been lost to the house of Solomon in accordance with the 
will of God ; and he contented himself with fortifying his frontier 
towns, erecting new fortresses, and keeping up good garrisons 
well Bupplied with provisions and munitions of war. 

At the same time, Jeroboam, on his part, consulted how he 
might secure the affections of his new subjects, and perpetuate 
the breach between the two kingdoms. For this purpose he 
enlarged and beautified Shechena, which he had fixed on as his 
capitd ; — at a beautiful spot (Tirzah), in the immediate neigh- 
boorhood of this place, he afterwards constructed his royal 
residence ; — and then, crossing the Jordan^ he rebuilt Fenuel, 

a dty of refnffe, and ons of the Levitical cities ; and it became the centre 
of uliaa to the tribes. Abimelech made it the capital of his kingdom ; 
ttid although he destroyed the place» yet, after its restoratioii, it was highly 
eligilile as the metropolis of a new lungdosa of Israel. 
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Srobably with the view of increasing his popularity with the 
'ransjordanic tribes. Still, however, he feared that the cnstoiii 
of repairing three times a year to the Temple at Jerusalem, 
according to the law of Moses, would tend to influence the 
people in favour of the house of David, and to make waj for a 
reunion under the sovereign who was in possession of the 
ancient metropolis ; and, in order to escape tnis danger, he set 
up two golden calves, one at Bethel *, in the south ofhis domi- 
nions, and the other at Danf, in the north ; dilating upon the 
difficulty and trouble attendant upon unnecessary journeys to 
Jerusalem, and proclaiming to the people that these were the 
gods who had brought up their forefathers out of Egypt. This 
mode of false worship evidently involved a recurrence to the 
ancient forms of Eff]|rptian idolatry, and had especial reference 
to the golden calf T^ch the people had caused Aaron to set up ; 
still, however, the golden calves were most probably designed, 
not as independent idols, but as symbols of the true Giod : so that 
this worship appears to have be^ not altogether the worship of 
a false object, but the worship of the true object in a wro^ and 
unauthorised manner. The people appear to have readify ae- 
quiesced in this state of schism, and of debased, if not of idolabroii% 
worship; but the priests and Levites nobly refused to take part m 
the sins of the people, and retired to Jerusalem.^ Jeroboam then 

* On the borderB of Ephraim and Beajaniin ; in the temtoiy origiaallf 
assigned to Benjamin, but possessed by Ephraim, by virtue of conquest, 
from the Canaonites. Keil (on Joshua) places it a little north of the 
locality assigned to it by Robinson. 

t The town, originally called Laish, in a small district of the same 
name ; which was occupied by a settlement of Danites from the territonr 
allotted to that tribe in the south-western part of Palestine. (Josh. xix. 
47.; Judg.i.34.;xviu. 29.) 

X Perhaps the severance of Israel and Judah contributed to a partial 
preservation of the worship of Jehovah. Had the kingdom maintained 
its unity, as in the days of David and Solomon, it would, probably, bare 
made further conquests, and would have attained to a higher degree of 
internal prosperity and splendour ; but then it is also likely that it woald 
have been entirely overrun with that idolatry and worldliness whidi 
made great progress durins the reign of Solomon. On the other hand, 
after the division of the kingdom, not only was its earthlr power re- 
strained within due limits, but an occasion had arisen for that kind of 
emulation or rivalry whereby, when one portion of the people manifested 
an inclination to idolatry, the other was disposed, instead of following its 
example, to persevere in an opposite course, and to protest a|;ainst the 
innovation. In contemplating political movements, and especially these 
recorded in sacred history, we must never forget that the Lord rdgneCh, 
and that, often unintentionally on the part of man. His designs are being 
continually carried into effect It was not intended, by the authois of 
the revolt under Jeroboam, to secure, at least in part, the eventual ac- 
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made a still further departure from the Diyine institution, bj 
appointiDg priests from the lowest of the people, who were not 
of the tribe of Levi; and, at the same time, in order to give a 
fictitious dignity to the new worship, he proceeded to assume to 
himself the office of hieh priest. ^ Ana Jeroboam ordained a 
feast in the eight month, on the fifteenth day of the month, 
like.imto the feast that is in Judah (t. e. the feast of Ta- 
bernacles, which was thus celebrated in Israel one month later 
than die time fixed by law), and he offered upon the altar 
which he had made m Bethel .... and burnt incense** 
(1 Kings zii. ^2, 33). Hereupon a man of God, who had been 
diyinely commissioned to come from Judah to Bethel, uttered a 
solemn denunciation against the idolatrous altar, and declared 
that a descendant of the house of Dayid, Josiah by name, 
should bum on it the bones of the priests of the high places,' — 
an eyent which came to pass about 350 years afterwards. Je- 
roboam, hayine attempted to seize the unwelcome prophet, 
found his hand suddenly, paralysed ; which was restored only 
upon the prophet*8 intercession with the Most High. The king 
then inyited the prophet to his house ; who, howeyer, haying 
declined the inyitation, on the ground of his haying been ex- 
pressly forbidden to eat or drink at Bethel, set out on his re- 
turn home. But from this journey the man of God suffered 
himself to be recalled by an old prophet, who, by falsely pre- 
tending to a Divine revelation to this effect, persuaded him to 
take refreshment at his house, and then, at the close of the 
entertainment, denounced against him the Diyine displeasure 
on account of this act of disobedience, declaring that he should 
not return home aliye ; a prediction which was fulfilled when 
be was afterwards killed by a lion on the road. (See 1 Kings 
xiii.) 

Jeroboam persisted in his eyil course of idolatry, which he 
doubtless regarded as dictated by motives of profound policy ; 
sod this too m face of a solemn warning uttered by the prophet 
Ahijah, on occasion of a yisit which he received from Jeroboam*8 
wife, who repaired from Tirzah to the prophet's residence at 
Shiioh, in order to consult him concemmg the life of Abijah, 

oompliahment of the mission of Abraham's posterity among the nations; 
bat soch was, probably, one of its most important results. Israel, as a 
separate kingdom, became a barrier between Judah and Phoenicia. Still, 
nnity, if combined with purity of worship, would have been far better and 
more to be desired ; see Hosea 1. 2. ; Isa. xi 12, 13. The quality of 
evil is not changed, although, when it exists, the Most High overrules 
it for good. Perhaps the mvisions of the Christian « Church, although not 
without the taint or evil, will be found to have been conservative. 
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the son of Jeroboam, who was at that time dangerous] j ilL ^Flie 
prophet, recosnisine the person of the queen, notwithstanding & 
disguise whicm she had assumed for the occasion, declared Cliaft 
Abijah should die .at the instant of her return home, adding^, 
^ he only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, because uk IkIih 
there is found some good thing toward the Lord God of Esrael 
in the house of Jeroboam,** while he prophesied concerning^ all 
the other members of this idolatrous family, *' him thai dieth o£ 
Jeroboam in the city shall the dogs eat ; and him that dieth in 
the field shall the fowls of the air eat : for the Lord hath spoken 
it** (1 Kinffs xiy. 11. 13). This guilty monarch is fearful Ijr 
distinguished in Scripture by the frequently recurring mention 
of his offence in connection with his name, — ** Jeroboam, tlie 
son of Nebat, which made Israel to sin.** 

After this, the kingdom of Israel subsisted in a perpetual 
state of conflict ; maintaining, as it were, a struggle for ezistenote. 
The kings and the prophets were almost always at variance^ 
arising from the attempts of the former to rule with despotic 
power, to the neglect of theocratic principle and duty. The 
several reisns, and even dynasties, were, for the most part, Tery- 
short ; and nearly all the kings were murdered. As, in the de-> 
dining period of the Roman empire, the throne was frequently 
filled by the dictation of the Praetorian guards, so, in Israel, the 
kings were often no more than the nommees of the army ; and 
hence came frequent revolutions, interregnums, and civU wars. 
To these evils were added occasional conflicts with Judah, and 
a heav^ pressure from the east, — first from the Syro-Damas- 
cene kmgdom, and then from the Assyrian empire. 

In the kingdom of Judah the worship of the true God was 
upheld by the authority of Kehoboam during the first three 
years of nis i^gn ; but, at the end of that period, idols and 
groves were established on the high places, and both prince and 
people rapidly fell into the idolatry of the Canaanites. As a 
punishment for this sin, God permitted Shishak (SesMichis), 
king of Bgypt, to invade the country (b.g. 790.), with signal 
success. The Egyptians, in this their first invasion of Judah, 
having captured many fortified towns, entered Jerusalem, and 
took possession of the royal treasures, leaving scarcely a vestige 
of the wealth and magnificence which had adorned the court of 
Solomon. But with this plunder the conqueror was content ; 
beinff restrained from further hostilities by the Divine Soverei^ 
of alX before whom the king of Judah had made a penitential 
acknowledgment of his sin. Remains of a symbolical repre* 
sentation of this successful expedition into Judea under Shiahak 
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bave been found on the outer wall of tSie palaoe-temple at 
Karnak. 

Rehoboam reigned twelre years after this invasion. Con- 
cerning his actions or the c<niaition of the people daring this 
period, bat little is recorded ; only we find that hostilities were 
carried on between Judah and Israel, on the frontiers of the two 
kingdoms. We may hope that the ^correction administered bj 
the arms of Shishak produced its proper effect ; and that the 
peace which the kingdom afterwanis enjoyed was the conse* 
quence of a return to the allegiance due to the Divine King. 
Kehoboam died aflsr a reign of seventeen years, and was sue* 
ceeded by his eldest son, Abnah (b.c. 957). 

No sooner was Abuah (will of Jehovah) seated on the 
throne, than he resolved to take active measures for conducting 
the war against Jeroboam on a large scale, to ensure the per« 
manent reduction of the revolted tribes. For this purpose he 
rused a considerable arm^r, and took the field against the forces 
of his rival, which were twice as large. Before Uie engasement, 
Abijah found opportunity to harangue the troops of Jero- 
boam, declaring to them his nght of sovereignty as the repre* 
sentative of the house of David, and dwelling on the defection 
of Israel from the true worship, as distinguished from the 
present adherence of Judah to those sacred institutions in con- 
nection with which alone the people had a right to expect the 
Divine protection and blessing. During this oration, Jeroboam 
detached from his armv a force which he sent to the rear of 
Abijah, sufKcient, as he hoped, to secure the victory in his favour 
by its co-operation with the main body in front. In this, how- 
ever, he was disappointed. The men of Judah, mingling their 
pnjen with the sound of the priests* trumpets, made a uurioua 
onset, and completely defeated their antagonists, whom the^ put 
to flight with an enormous loss. This victory was decisive. 
^'Tbe children of Israel were brought under at that time, and 
the children of Judah prevailed, because they relied on the Lord 
God of their fathers'* (2 Chron. xiii. 18). Abijah followed 
up his success, and obtained possession of several of the frontier 
towns of Israel, including Bethel. We do not find, however, 
that he took any measures for the overthrow of false worship in 
Israel : and, notwithstanding the boast of zealous adherence to 
the theocratic institutions contained in his address to Jeroboam's 
snny, he himself " walked in all the suis of his father which he 
had done before him ; and his heart was not perfect with the 
Lord his God, as the heart of David his father *' (1 Kings xv. 
3). He reisned only three yeats. 

Asa (heaEng, or physician), the son and (b. c. 955) successor 
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of Abijah^ was distin^shed by his fideli^ to the Mosaic 

stitutes and his zeal in the reformation of errors and abnaes 



During the first ten years of his reign, while the kingdom 
joyed profound peace, he was busily engaged in the remoTal o I 
idols and the suppression of false worship, employing all lii) | 
authority and influence in favour of the true religion. 8uf 
while he removed all remains of idolatry, it appears that he stil 
tolerated the hieh places which had been consecrated to -tlifi 
worship of the Lord. After this, the repose of the kingdon { 
was disturbed, and doubtless the faith of the pious monarch wai{ 
severely tried, by a formidable invasion under Zerah thcj 
Cushite.* The enemy, appearing to have resolved on the anni-i 
hilation of the very name of Judah, advanced in great numbers, 
sufficient to threaten the intended destruction. Asa assembledj 
his forces, and met the invaders in the valley or pass of Zepha- 
thoh, near the fortress of Mareshah, in the south-east of Judah. | 
Before the engagement he offered up the following beautiful 
prayer : '* Loid, it is nothing with thee to help, whether with 
many, or with them that have no power : help us, O Lord our I 
Grod ; for we rest on thee, and in thy name we go against this 
multitude. O Lord, thou art our Grod ; let not man prevail ! 
against thee ** (2 Chron. xiv. 1 1). The help thus earnestly and : 
faithfully sought was not withheld. Asa*s attack was crowned | 
with complete success : he defeated the Cushites and pillaged I 
their camp, from which he carried off great spoil ; and, havmg 
plundered the cities which had yielded these supplies, he re- 
turned in triumph to Jerusalem. On his return, having been | 
encouraged by nie prophet Azariah^ the son ^ Obed, he cele- j 
brated a public thanksgiving to the Almighty Deliverer, with I 
large sacrifices and offerings, including a solemn renewal of the 
national covenant with Jehovah, and a promise of future fidelity. ! 
The work of reformation was pursued with renewed activity and ! 
vigour ; even the queen-mother (t. e. theking*8 mother or grand- I 
mother), Maachah j*, being removed from court in consequence | 

* It has been thought probable that Zerah was a king of Egypt, 
belonging to an Ethiopian dynasty, — and that he was no other than 
Osorchon I. son and successor of Shishak who invaded Judea in the time 
of Behoboam. But many antiquarians find themselves unable to adopt 
this conjecture, and we must perhaps still have recourse to the sfuppoeitioo 
that Zerah was king of Ethiopia, or a part of Arabia ; or, prohalUy, of 
Cush on both sides of the Red Sea, i. e. in Ethiopia and in Arabia. 

t Called, in the sacred history, qwen ; the first instance of this title being 
applied to any other than a reigning sovereign, Asa appears to haw 
been the first king of Judah who refrained from a plurality of wive& 
See Kitto, DaUif BibU IBustrationt, yoL iy. p. 177. 
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of her adherence to idolatry, while the image which she had set 
up was indignantly destroyed. 

Jeroboam, kinff of Israel, died (b. c. 954) in the second year 
of the reign of Asa, kin^ of Judah, and was succeeded by his 
son Nadab (liberal, bountiful), who began to follow closely in 
the footsteps of his father. After a reign of less than two years, 
Nadab was assassinated by one of his generals, Baasha (perhaps, 
wicked), of the tribe of Issachar, who obtained possession of^the 
crown, and put to death all the surviving Wmbers of Jeroboam*« 
family (b.c. 953). 

Baasha was on the throne of Israel at the date of Asa's great 
victory over the Cushites, and while he was carrying on the 
reformation of religion in Judah. That reformation having in- 
duced a large number of pious Israelites to quit the dominions 
of Baabha, and settle themselves in Jerusalem, the jealousy of 
this monarch was aroused, and he determined on putting a stop 
to a movement which threatened to weaken his own resources 
by inducing too copious emigration. For this purpose, he made 
hmiself master of Ramah in the tribe of Benjamm, and began 
to fortify this border town as a means of checking the inter- 
course between the two kingdoms. In order to hinder the 
completion of this design, Asa engaged the assistance of Ben- 
hadibd, king of Syria, who invaded the territories of Baasha, and 
thus effectually reoidled him from the fortification of Ramah. 
While the work was thus suspended, Asa marched asainst the 
place, and carried off the building materials, with which he him- 
self fortified GehsL and Mizpah. 

This application of Asa to Benhadad, inyolving as it did a 
large outlay of treasure both from the Temple and from the 
royal palace, was highly offensive to the Lord, as manifesting 
a want of due confidence in Himself, who had already given 
Asa the advantage over an enemy far more formidable than the 
king of Israel. For this misconduct the kins was reproved by 
the prophet Hanani, whom, for this faithfiH discharge of the 
duties of his office, he committed to prison. At the same time, 
the general character of Asa*s admmistration became exceed- 
ingly oppressive.. Not long afterwards he was attacked by a 
disease in his feet (probably, the gout) ; a disease during which 
it is emphatically said, " he sought not to the Lord, but to the 
physicians,** t. e. he employed the means of cure without due 
regard to the Divine blessing, or, ^probably, as some suppose, 
he applied to foreign and idolatrous physicians, whom he per- 
mitted to practise superstitious rites in order to a cure. At 
length, after a reign of forty-one years, Asa died (b. c. 914^ 
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and was buried with extraordinary pomp in the city of D&wid. 
*' They made a yery great burning for him " (2 Chron. xvL l^). 

The reign of Baasha in Israel lasted twenty-four years. Xt 
was distinguished by adherence to the evil practices of Je9x>- 
boom, which led to the Divine denunciation of the utter ex- 
cision of his house, delivered by the prophet JehUf the son of 
Hanani. Baasha was buried in Tirzah, the place whieh^ as we 
have already seen, Jeroboam had selected as the country resi- 
dence of the kings of Israel soon after he had fixed upon 
Shechem as the seat of government, and which was now pro- 
bably itself the capital of Israel. He was succeeded (b. c. 930^ 
by his son Elah (perhaps, terebinth = strength) ; who in the 
second year of his reign (b. o. 928) was assassinated by Ziai bi 
(perhaps, my song =: celebrated), one of the commanders of his 
cavalry, whose design was to usurp the throne. The pretensions 
of Zimri, however, were maintained during only a few days ; 
the armv having declared in favour of another coamunder, 
named (5mri, w£> immediately marched to Tirxah. where Zimri* 
despairing; of a successful resistance, destroyed himself in the 
flames of his palace.* Omri, the nominee of the army, was 
accepted, however, by only one portion of the ^(^le ; another 
portion supported a coinpetitor for the throne in the person of 
Tibni, son of Ginath. This civil war was terminateo, after a 
continuance of several years, by the death of Tibni, leaving 
Ombi (uncertain ; perhaps, a binder of sheaves) in undU^nted 
possession of the crown. 

The destruction of the palace of Tirxah having led Omri to 
seek for a place of roval residence, he distinenished his reign 
by building a new palace (b. c. 923) on a hiU which he pur- 
chased of a person named Shemer, after whom he gave 
the name of Samaria (Heb, Shomron) to the new metropolis 
which soon rose around his palaccf Be reigned six years in 

* Like Sardanapiialtu at Nineveh. 

I *<* What Omri in all probability built as a mere palatial residence 
became the capital of the kingdom instead of Shecnem; It was as 
thoagh Versailles had taken the place of Paris, or Windsor of London. 
But in this case the change was effected by the admirable choice of Omri 
in selecting a position which, as has been tmlv observed, combined, in a 
union not elsewhere found in Palestine, strength, beauty, and fertility."— 
Stanlbt, Sinai and Palestine, chap. v. ** The verdant valley which breaks 
through the mountains westward between Ebal and Gerisim, spreads out 
often for three or four miles into a broad circular basin, five or six miles 
in diameter, and bounded on evety side by beaatafnl mountains. From 
the rich plains of this glorious valley, enclosed by an amphitheatre of 
mountains, and near to the western side, rises a very high and steep bill, 
afForaing a position of impre^able strength, and of almost unapproach- 
able loTeliness. About midway, up the ascent» the hill is sttmonded by 
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Tbrzab and six more in Samaria ; perseYering in the eril policy 
of Jeroboam, and even making the worship of the Golden Calves 
Gompniflory on all his subjects, whom at the same time he strictly 
prohibited from micrating to Jerusalem. He cultivated the 
alliance of Israel with Tyre, probably for the sake of commerce, 
or in order to protect the kingdom from affgression on the part 
of Syria ; and he promoted the marriage of nis son and successor 
Ahab with the daughter of a king of Trre ; by this means ob- 
taining a firm foo^ng for the practice of idolatry, and ensuring 
too wdl the future observance of heathen customs^ according to 
** the statutes of OmrL** This king died b. c. 918, and was buried 
in Samaria. 

Elxmehtakt ahd Gotbbal Qussnoira. 

622. How was the kingdom divided after the death of Solomon? 

623. What were the caums and occasions of this division? 

624. Who was elected king over Israel ? Where did he lix his seat of 
gOTemment ? What was his coaBtry resideiice ? 

625. Who was king of Judah, and where did he reside? 

626. What measures did Rehoboam begin to adopt, and how was he 
mtnined? 

627. What policy did Jeroboam devise, and carry out? 

628. Where was Bethel? Where was Dan ? State what yon know oon- 
ceming these places. 

629. Relate the history of the man of Crod who was sent Arom Jndah 
to denoonce the idolatry eetabHshed at Bethel (1 Kings zlii) 

630. What punishment was inflicted on Jeroboam ? 
681. By wlMt title is he distinguished in Scripture ? 

632. What was the conduct of Kehoboam on the throne of Jndah, with 
Rgaid to religion ? 

633. What panishment followed the idolatry of Judah in his reign? 

634. How long did Rehoboam reign, aad by whom was he sueceeded? 

635. Describe the rictory of Abijah over Jeroboam, and its results. 

636. Bow long did Abijah reign (over Judah), ^ and what was the 
religions character of his administration ? 

^. What was the charscter of Abijah's sneoessor, Asa? 

638. What formidable invasion of Judah took place dttniDg hia reigo, 
—aad with what result? Repeat Asa's prayer on Uiis occasion. (2 Chron. 
xiv. 11.) 

639. After the victory, what prophet encouraged Asa in the work of 
reformation ? Give an instance of Asa's zeal in this work. 

a narrow terrace of level ground, like a belt, below which the rocks of 
the hiU spread off more gradually into the valleys. This was the hill 
vhich belonged to Shemer, and which Omri bought of him for about 
seven hundred pounds. Here he established the royal seat of his king- 
dom, and he had the good taste to call the new town, not by his own 
name, but by that of the previous owner of the land, in the form of 
Slumrom — Setter known to us in the softened 8hai>e of Samaria, which 
it assumed in the Gree]!; language." — Kitto» DaXbf Bible lUustrationi, 
vol iy. pp. 199, 200. 
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640. Daring whose raign in Jadah, and in what year of that reign, did 
Jeroboam die ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

641. How long did Nadab reign (over Israel) ? By whom was he as- 
sassinated? , 

642. With what design did Baasha seize and fortify Bamah of Benja- 
min? 

643. How did Asa frnstrate this design? 

644. By what prophet was Asa reproved for calling in the assistance of 
Benhadad? 

645. Describe the later events of Asa's reign, and of his personal 
history. 

646. How long did Asa reign (over Jadah) ? 

647. How long did Baasha reign (over Israel),-r«nd by whom was he 
succeeded? 

648. By what prophet were Baasha's idolatrous pracUces denounced? 

649. Hx)w long did Elah reign (over Israel), — By whom was he assas- 
sinated? 

650. Relate the death of Zimri (in Israel). 

651. How was the reign of Omri (over Israel) distinguished? 

Additional Questions. 

652. What was the immediate design of Jeroboam in setting up the 
Golden Calves? What was, probably, the exact character of u&is &\ae 
worship?. 

658. What general features attach to the subsequent history of the 
kingdom of Israel? 

654. What name is given to Shishak in common histonr ? 

655. Where do we find a monumental representation of his invasion of 
Jndah ? 

656. Describe the situation of Samaria, and point out its advantages. 

657. What was the origin of the name, Samaria? 

658. Give the following dates — Death of Solomon and division of the 
hinj^dom. — Death of Behoboam, and accession bf Abijah: death of 
Abi^ah and accession of Asa (in Judah). — Death of Jeroboam, and ac- 
cession of Nadab: death of r^adab and accession of Baasha (in Israel). 

—Death of Asa (in Judah) Death of Baasha,— of Elah,— of ZimrL 

—of Omri (in Isriel). 

659. Give the meanings of,— Jeroboam, Nadab^ Baasha, Zimri, 
Omn, Rehoboam, Abijah, Asa. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Thb Rsigns of Ahab, Ahaziah, and Jbhobam (Jobam), 

IN Israel. 
B.C. 918—884. 

Thb Rbion of Jbhoshaphat in Judah. 
B.C. 914—889. 

(1 Kings, zvi 29. — zzii. 50. ; 2 Chron. zyu. 1. — zzi. 20.) 

The death of Omri in Israel took place about four yean before 
that of Asa in Judah ; in the former kingdom Omri was suc- 
ceeded (b.c. 918) by his son Ahab (father*s brother), in the 
latter, Asa was followed (b.c. 914) by his son Jehoshaphat 
(Jehovah judges) : — so nearly contemporary in their commence- 
ment were these two remarkable and important reigns. 

Ahab, at the instigation of his father Omri, had married 
Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal*, king of Sidon and Tyre, an im- 
perious and wicked woman, under whose influence the king 
encouraged the introduction of gross idolatry, with all its 
attendant abominations. Hitherto the sin of Israel had been 
confined to the matter of the Golden Calves, which were dc: 
signed as symbols of the true God, while their worship was 
conducted, to a certain extent, on the model of the Mosaic in- 
stitutes ; but the system which Ahab upheld extended to the 
worship of the Phoenician idol Baal, the lord, or chief deity, of 
the Tjrians and Sidonians (i. e. most probably, the sun-god 
Melkarth), whose worship prevailed among the Carthaginians, 
and who was known to the Greeks as the Tyrian Hercules.f 
This form of idolatrous worship had already prevailed among 
the Israelites to a certain extent during the time of the Judges, 
and was then suppressed by the prophet Samuel (Judg. ii. 13. ; 
1 Sam. vii. 4.) ; but it was now imported afresh from Tyre, and 
supported with a high hand by Jezebel, and by the culpably 
wedc and compliant Ahab ; and in honour of the idol a temple 
was now built, and a grove consecrated, in Samaria. The cor- 
ruption of religious worship which had already taken place had 
doubtless paved the way for this still greater evU; but the 
actual existence of this idolatry, involving as it did a very 

* Ethbaal (Ithobalus), formerly priest of Astarte, had dethroned hia 
brother Pheles, who was himself an osarper. 

t Herodotus, at a later period, visited Tyre with t^ view (o learn par- 
VicvUrs concerning the worship of this idoL 
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feneral departure from the worship of JehoTah throughout 
srael, was owing to the authority and example of Ahab and his 
heathen queen. 

Divine judgments were now imminent; and a prophet of 
extraordinary power was raised up in order to denounce the 
prevalent wickedness, and to proclaim the infliction of punish- 
ment. That prophet was Elijah (Jehovah is my Crod), the 
Tishbite, — so called probably from his native place, which b 
supposed to have been Tishbeh, or Thisbi, a city of Gilead be- 
yond the Jordan. This courageous man of God, a faithful 
prophet, called to discharge the office of a zealous and stern 
reformer, suddenly presented himself before Ahab, and pro- 
claimed the approach of a long drought, and consequent famine, 
to continue till he should himself give the sicrnal for its removal 
by intercession with the Supreme Ruler whom Ahab had m 
grievously offended. Elijah then, by Divine direction, retired to 
the neighbourhood of the brook Cherith, perhaps (for the locality 
is not known) to the east of Jordan ; where he remained in 
complete concealment, being miraculously supplied with pro- 
visions which were brought to him every morning and evenii^ 
by ravens.* Indignant at the boldness of the prophet, Ahi£ 
sought him in all cQrections, in order to take his life ; and when 
he found that his search was fruitless, taking the advice of 
Jezebel, he wreaked his vengeance on all the other prophets 
and servants of Jehovah who were within his reach. During 
this persecution, Obadiah (servant of the Lord), an oflicer of the 
kins s household, concealed and supported many of the prophets, 
at his own risk and charge, by fifty in a cave. Thus severe wis 
the conflict which had now begun between the worldly and 
despotic king of Israel and those faithful and inspired men who 
were the representatives of Divine authority. 

When tlie drought had continued for some time f, and the 
brook had dried up, Elijah received Divine instructions to 
repair to Zarephath, or Sarepta (now Surafend), a town of the 
Sidonians fand consequently a stronghold of that veiy 
i'lolatry agamst which Elijah had so earnestly protested) aod 
there to commit himself to the charge of a certain woman, whom 

* Some contend that the Hebrew word rendered ** ravens" in oor Tcr- 
sion of the Bible, in accordance with the Masoretic poiDts, oogfat to be 
translated ** Arabs,** or ** merchants,'* disregarding those points. GerUii 
it is that God cotild, with equal ease, employ either ** ravens "or * Anlis* 
in this service, according to His wilL But oor translatioii ** ravens "is 
correct 

t A record of a sevsre droogfat daring the reign of Ithobalos (EUibatl) 
king of Tyre, who was contemponuy idth Ahah, is f^ond in lamtimt tm 
JatqA, Antiq. 8. 18. 2. 
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he should find. On his arriyal at the gate of the city, he met 
the woman whom he reco^ised aa his appointed hostess ; but, 
on applying to her for a little food, he round that herself and 
her son had been reduced to the last extremity of want, with 
the prospect of early stanration. She told him that die 
poBseoed no more thsun a handful of meal, and a little oil, with 
which she was about to prepare what she sorrowfully regarded 
ss her Isst mfursel of food ; but, yielding to the demand of 
Elijah, and encoum^ed by hb promise of a perpetual supply, 
^e gave him a portion for himsdf, and receiveu him into ner 
house ; afWr which she found that '* the barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did the cruse of oil fail ** during the remaining 
period of the famine. Elijah remained at her bouse two years ; 
(hiring which period his faith was aeyerely tried by the death of 
her son, — ^who was, however, miraculously raised to life by the 
interrention of Elijah's prayer, Grod being pleased to increase 
the woman's regard for the prophet by this additional attestation 
to his character and mission. 

At the end of full three yean (three years and six months, 
James, 5, 17) of drought and famine, Elijah was commanded to 
return into tiie land <n Israel, and there to present himself to 
Ahab, and to announce the termination of the calamity. On his 
vaj he met the pious Obadiah, who had been sent out to search 
for forage in one direction, while Ahab himself had proceeded 
for the same purpose on another route; and to lum Elijah 
made known the nature of his errand, at the same time charffinff 
him to report hb arrival to the hing, — a commission which 
Obadiah shrunk from executing, until Elijah solemnly assured 
him that he would not fail to appear before Ahab on that day. 
^e interview accordingly took place ; and when Ahab angrily 
Hod to Eliiah, '* Art thou he that troubleth Israel P " * the 
prophet boldly retorted the charge upon the king, affirming 
tbat all the disasters of the country had arisen in consequence 
^f the idolatrous practices of himself and his family. He then 
pTODosed a pnUie test of true and false worship, to be conducted 
in the following manner. Ahab was directed to summon all 
^e (four hundred and fifty) priests of Baal and the four 
AQodred prophets of the groves (or priests of Astarte, who were 
maintained by Jezebel) to mount Carmelf, there to confront 

. * There can be no doubt that Ahab was tremblingly alive to Elijah's 
^eace, if not to the reality and authority of his Divine commission. 
T\ixa M«T, queen of Scots, is reported to have said that she dreaded Uie 
payers or John Knox more than an army of te]»-.thoasand men. 

t ** For^ miles below IVre, and little more than half that distance west 
of Nazaietn, and forming the south-western boundary, towards the sea, of 
the plain of Esdxaelon, extends for several miles the mountain ridge of 

s2 
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himflclf aa prophet of Jehovah : each party was then to slay a 
bullock for sacrifice, and lay it on an altar, without fire ; look- 
ing only to the object of their worship for the destniction of 

the offering by that elemMit. , ^ 

This difllenge having been accepted, the assembled pnests 
of Bau diligenUy employed their various incantations and efibrts, 
including Se cutting of their bodies with knives ♦ ; but all to 
no purpose ; " there was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any 
thatr^M^ed.- Elijah then, having addrewed the vwn idolaters 
with Se language of sarcastic irony, and havmg afterwar^ sa- 
turated the altar and all about it with water f, directed his 
prayer to Jehovah, who immediately gave the aopointed si^ 
by fire sent down from heaven, which consumed at once the 
sacrifice and the altar, and dried up the water that had been 
poured all around. The people, convinced by this miracle, ex- 
daimed with once voice, " The Lord, he is the God ; the Lord, 
he is the God ; " when, at the command of Elijah, the prophets 

Carmel, throwing out a bold promontory right into tiie sea. T^e beanty 
of Caxmel is celebrated in Scripture; and even m the day of desolation 
it sustains its ancient praise. The enlivening atmosphere, the sides 
covered with perpetual verdure, the brows dark with woods, and the 
wide orospects around, combine to form a scene which he who has once 
beheld forgets no more. And this is saying much; for there are few 
travellers who do not forget as much of what they have seen, as most 
people do of the books they have read." ^_, * * . u • w 

"lie mountain is from a thousand to twelve hundred feet m height, 
and the views which it commands are very extensive. In front, the view 
extends to the distant horizon, over the dark blue water of the Mediter- 
ranean • behind, stretches the great plain of Esdraelon, with the moun- 
tains of the Jordan and of Judea; below, on the right, lies the city of 
Acre, lessened to a mere speck, while, in the far distance beyond, the eye 
rests upon the high summits of Lebanon."— Kitto, Daify BibU lUtutra- 

^'^w Herodotus relates that when the Persian fleet (of Xerxes) was near 
ruin from a storm on the coast of Magnesia, the magi, by making cuttings 
in their flesh, and by performing incantations to the wind, succeeded in 
flllavine the storm,— * or it may be,' adds the sagacious old Greek, « that 
Sie stonn subsided of its own accord.* We are also told, that the priests 
of the Syrian goddess (who was nearly allied to BaalJ were wont to cut 
and cash themselves with knives untU the blood gushed out, when they 
Mrried her about in procession. The priests of Bellona, also, in their 

service to that sanguinary ^^^^^^^H^^^j^ flS^^ra^SliS!^ 
blood with that of their sacrifices."— Kitto, JJmly Jstble 'IWutnOioM, 

^%* This water may have been procured from the sea, which was not far 
off; Or if it was fresh water from the river Kishon, the pouring out of so 
much of this scarce and p^cious fluid was probably demanded as an ap- 
propriate act of faith. It is possible that the bed of the Kishon was not 
quite dry. ' ' 
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of Baal were seized, and, as impious impostors, were afterwards 
put to death bj the faithful messenger of heaven. Afler this, 
the prophet retired to the top of Carmel ; where, in answer 
to his prajer, he soon received tiding of a little cloud rising 
from t&e sea ; whereupon he immediately went to Ahab, and, 
announcing the approach of rain, advised him to repair without 
loss of time to Jezreel. Ahab attended to the prophet's word ; 
and Elijah, in token of respect, ran before his chariot on the 
road. (1 Kings, xviii.) 

Infuriated by these events, Jezebel vowed the destruction of 
Elijah ; and, in order to escape her vengeance, the prophet re- 
tired first to Beersheba, a town in the south of Judah, and 
then, leaving bis servant there, he proceeded one day*s journey 
into the desert. Oppressed with fatigue and anxiety, he fell 
asleep under a tree (namely, a retem, or wild broom *) ; and was 
awakened by an angel who pointed out to him a cake and a 
vessel of oil provided for his refreshment. Elijah again fell 
asleep, when^once more the angel aroused him, and commanded 
him to eat : the prophet obeyed, and, in the strength of the re- 
freshment thus received, he continued to travel forty days, 
until he came to Horeb, the mount of Grod, on which the Law 
W been delivered to' Moses. Here, afler his attention had 
been awakened, and his mind solemnised, by a whirlwind, an 
earthquake, and a fire, he received an encouraffing revelation 
from the Almi<;hty in the accents of a still smsll voice, calling 
him to account for his sojourn in that retired spot, with those 
emphatic words, "What doest thou here, Elijah r ** — assuring 
him of Divine protection, — and declaring that Israel still con- 
tained no less than 7000 faithful worshippers ; — at the same 
time commanding him to return on his way to the wilderness of 
Damascus, and then to anoint Hazael king over Syria, — Jehu, 
the son of Nimshi, over Israel, — and Elisha, the son of Shaphat, 
to succeed himself as the Lord's prophet. He soon met with 
£lbha, who was engaged in plougning, and, casting his mantle 
upon him, caused him to understand Uie action as the sign of a 
call to his future office. Elisha then, having offered a sacrifice, 
and arranged his domestic affairs, follow^ Elijah as his at- 
tendant. 

About this time, Benhadad, king of Syria, having advanced 
with a large army against Samaria, received the submission^ of 
Ahab, with promise of a required amount of tribute ; but the 
people of Samaria, finding that the exactions of the Syrian king 
rose in proportion to their compliance with his demands, re- 

* In our version, a juniper- tree. 
s8 
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solved to defend themselves to the utmost. In this resolution 
thev were encouraged bjr a prophet of the Lord ; and, acting 
under his direction, they made an attack upon the besiegers 
with such complete success that, afler a considerable slaughter, 
Benhadad was compelled to seek safety in flight. The year 
following, however, Benhadad renewed the invasion, under th^ 
heathenish persuasion that the reason of his having sustained 
defeat at the hill of Samaria was because '* the gods '* of Israel 
were "gods of the hills," and resolving to give battle in a valley, 
where he supposed these "gods" would fail to protect the 
enemy. Encouraged by the assurance of Divine protection, 
Ahab led his forces against the invading host, and pitched his 
camp opposite to them in the neighbourhood of Aphek, a town 
which lay in a plain * of the tribe of Ashur. On the seventh 
day a battle was fought, in which the Syrians were entirely^ 
defeated, with the loss of 100,000 men ; and the remnant of 
the army, having fled to Aphek, sustained there the further loss 
of 27,000 men, who were crushed to death under the ruins of a 
wall. Benhadad now made a very humble submission to the 
victorious kins of Israel ; and Ahab made peace with him on 
condition of the restoration of certain cities which had been 
taken from Baasha, and the accordance of certain honourable 
privileges at Damascus to the people of Israel,— Benhadad 
i^eeinff to assign to them a quarter at Damascus in which they 
might <K>serve tneir own laws, customs, and worship. This un- 
seasonable lenity was highly displeasing to the Divine author 
of AhaVs important victory, who had manifested himself in the 
sight of the heathen as " the God " of the " valleys ** no less 
than the " Grod of the hills : ** and accordingly a prophet was 
commissioned to declare to Ahab, in the name of the Lord, 
" Because thou hast let go out of thy hand a man whom I ap- 

Eointed to utter destruction, therefore thy life shall ^o for his 
fe, and thy |>eople for his people." Ahab received this an- 
nouncement with feelings of disappointment and chagrin. 
• About two years after this event, Ahab was again confronted 
by Elijidi, who denounced the Divine judgments against him- 
self and Jezebel, as a punishment for the death of Naboth, 
which had been craftily and wickedly compassed by Jezebel in 
order to gratify Ahab*s covetous desire of a vinevard at 
Jezreel f, which had been in Naboth*s possession, and which, 

* Perhaps on the eastern part of the great plain of Eadraelon, near the 
western slope of the Lesser Hermon ; now £1 Foleh. 
t Although Samaria was the metropolis of his kingdom, Ahab had a 

?alace at Jezreel, where he seems to have resided daring part of the year, 
his palace was situated on the heights at the western extremity of 
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while alive, he refused to alieoAte in compliance with the king*B 
wishes. Ahab humbled hiuuelf on receipt of this message; and 
the execution of judgment was deferred until the days of his 
successor. 

But the reign of Ahab, who still persevered in his evil and 
idolatrous course, was now drawing to a close ; and his death 
was hastened bjr bis own impiety and rashness. He had con- 
cluded an alliance with Jehosbapbat king of Judab ; and this 
alliance had been strengthened by the marriage of Jehoram, son 
of Jehosbapbat, with Athaliah, daughter of Ahab, — a step 
which was probably thought likely to* lead to the future re- 
onion of the two kingdoms. During the friendly intercourse 
between the two sovereigns which had thus arisen, Jehosbapbat 
paid a visit to Ahab in Samaria ; and on this occasion Ahab 
persuaded him to accompany him on an expedition against the 
Syrians for the recovery of Bamoth-gilead, a fortified city 
which the king of Syria had neglected to surrender in accordl- 
ance with the terms of the late treaty of peace. By this time, 
the influence of true prophecjr in Israel had been called to con- 
tend affainst that of false or pretended prophecy in the name of 
Jehovui, emanating from time-serving add un&ithfid men who 
affected to speak under a Divine commission fur the purpose of 
ingratiating themselves in the favour of the prince ; — an in- 
fluence more invidious, and in some respects more dangerous, 
than that of open and avowed idolatry, and often severely de- 
nounced by the accredited messengers of Jehovah. With a 
view to encourage the projected expedition, Ahab publicly 
consulted an assembly consisting of no less than four hundred 
of these false prophets, who, with one voice, promised him 
success; and aflerwards, at the instance of Jehoshaphat, he 
consulted also a true prophet of the Lord, Micaiah the son of 
Imlah, who foretold his defeat and death with a faithfulness 
and power which led Ahab io throw him into prison. The 
words of the imprisoned prophet were, however, fulfilled; Ahab 
went against Ramoth-gilead, and there, notwithstanding bis as- 
sumed disguise, he was slain in battle by an arrow guided by 
an Almighty hand, from a bow which a man drew at a venture. 
After his death the army was dispersed, and returned home ; 

momit Gilboa, on the eastern borders of the plain of Esdraelon, and abont 
tweaty-five miles north of Samaria. It was the Windsor of Israel It 
is a fine site for a town, and commands a wide and noble view, overlook- 
ing on the west the whole of the great plain to the long ridge of Carmel, 
and extending in the opposite direction down the broad low valley to 
Bethshan, and towards the mountains of Ajlun, beyond the Jordan." 
— Krrro^ Daily Bible Illuitration$, vol. iv. p. 268. 

S4 
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while the kmg's diariot, into wludi hb Uood bad fiovred, wns 
waidied in the pool of Jexred, so that dogs licked his blood in 
the place where thej had formerlj licked that of the murdered 
Naboth. Ahab died, alter a rdgn of abont twentj-two jears, 
and was buried in Samaria, 

Ahab was sacceeded (b.c. 897) by his son AwAgiAH (Je- 
hoYah holds or noesesses) in the seventeenth year of the reign 
of Jehoshaphat Icing of Jndah. Jehoehaphat haying formerly 
made a treaty of commerce with Ahabi the two kings equipped 
a combined fleet with a view to restore the commerce bj the 
Red Sea ; but, the destruction of his ships having been ez|dained 
to Jehoshaphat as a testimony of the Divine displeasure, he 
refiised to accede to a proposal of Ahasiah for a repetition of 
the attempt. 

The Moabites, who had been tributary to Israel since the 
time of David, now revolted ; and Ahaziah found himself un- 
equal to, the task of reducing them again to subjection. 

Ahaziah perpetuated the idolatrous practices of his father ; 
but his reign lasted rather less than two years. He died (b.c. 
896) from the effects of a fall from the lattice of an upper 
chamber (or, as has been suggested, from a broken rail on the 
inner part of the roof of his house); on which occasion he 
manifested his idolatrous disposition by sending messengers to 
Ekron, a town of the Philistines, to consult Baal-zebub, an 
idol whose temple was at that place, concerning his recovery. 
These messengers were met by the prophet £iijim, who turned 
them back, and afterwards called down fire from heaven upon 
two captains of fifty with their fifties, who were successively 
sent to apprehend him. A third captain with his company 
having been sent, Eliiah accompanied him to the presence of 
Ahaziah, and declared that his death shoidd ensue as a punish- 
ment for his impiety in seekins counsel from the foreign idoL 

Ahaziah was succeeded by nis brother Jbho&am or Jobam 
(Jehovah is exalted) ; who distinguished the b^inning of his 
reiffn by the abolition of the idolatrous worship of Baal which 
haa been promoted by his immediate predecessors, — retaining, 
however, the worship of the Golden Calves which had been set 
up by Jeroboam. 

At this time the prophet Elijah was taken up into heaven, in 
the remarkable manner described in 2 Kings ii. ; and was suc- 
ceeded in his office by Elisha (perhaps, Grod sees, or, God the 
Saviour or Deliverer), whom he had already been conmiissioned 
to anoint as his successor, and on whom his mantle fell while 
he was being borne away from earth in the chariot of fire. 
Elisha gave proof of his mission, by miraculously dividing the 
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waters of the Jordan with Elijah^s mantle, — sweetening the hitter 
waters of Jericho, — and causing bears from the wood to destroy 
some joung men (probably, pupils of a school of the false pro- 
phets at Bethel) who manifested their impiety by personal in- 
sults of himself, accompanied bj sneers at the nistory of his 
predecessor's translation. Having visited Bethel, and mount 
Carmel, Elisha took up his residence in Samaria. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Jehoram engaged the 
slliance of Jehoshaphat, and his tributary the king of Edom, 
for the purpose of conducting an expedition against tne revolted 
Moabites. The allied forces marched across the wilderness of 
Edom, where the army was nearly destroyed by thirst, but was 
saved by water miraculously supplied according to the word of 
Eiisha, who also prophesied the complete success of the expe- 
dition for the sake or Jehoshaphat. Misled b^ a false appesr- 
ance of the colour of blood upon the water, which induced them 
to suppose that the allied princes had quarrelled and fought 
togetner, the Moabites made an attack, in which they were de- 
feated with great loss ; whereupon t^e invaders destroyed their 
fortified cities and ravaged the country, penetrating at length 
even to the capital Kir-hareseth, in which the king of Moab 
found himself closely besieged. In this extremit^r, he offered 
up his son as a bumt-offering on the wall of the city * ; at the 
sight of which cruel spectacle, the allies raised the siege and 
returned home. 

Elisha performed many miracles. At the period of sacred 
History at which we have now arrived, we find the record of his 
multiplying the widow's oil, — his promise of a son to the Shu- 
nammite, and afterwards ndsinff tne d«ul child, — his healing 
the deadly pottage at Gilgal, — ^nis satisfying an hundred men 
with twenty barley loaves, — his cure of l^man the Syrian, 
and smiting his own servant Clehazi with leprosy, — his causing 
iron to swim while the young prophets were engaged, by his 
permission, in enlarging their dwellings, — his disclosing to the 
xing of Israel the secret counsel of the king of Assyria^ — and 

* ** There is a carioos aod painfully illnstrative anecdote on this sub- 
ject in Diodorus Slcnlus, who relates that, when Agathocles was going 
to ben^ Carthage, the people, seeing the extremities to which they 
were reduced, ascribed their misfortunes to the anger of their God, in that 
thejr had latterly spared to ofier to him in sacrifice children nobly bom, 
and hsd fraudulently put him off with the children of slaves and foreigners. 
To make an atonement for this crime, two hundred children of the best 
^milies in Carthage were at once offered in sacrifice, and no less than 
three hundred of the citizens voluntarily sacrificed themselves — that is, 
they went into the fire Without any compulsion." — Kitto, DaUy Bible 
lUiatrations, voL iv. pp. 804, 805. The reference is to Diod. Sic. 20, 14 
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his smiting with blindness a large number of troops with w; 
the king of Syria had surrounded him in Dothan* with a ^ie^vr 
to his capture, whom he led into the midst of Samaria, and then 
dismissea in safety. 

It has been remarked that, for the most part, the miracles of 
Klisha differed from those of Elijah by his employinent of 
visible, though inadequate, instrumentality, or at least hy tbe 
use of material symbols, before he called upon the Lord, where- 
as Elijah was in the habit of simply calling upon the Lrord. 
Our blessed Saviour also frequently employed such symbols 
when he wrought his miracles, which he at the same time mani- 
festly wrought by his own power ; hereby differing from both 
Elijah and Elisha, and indeed from all mere human agents. 
As to his personal qualities, Elisha was distinguished from his 
master, who was stem and roueh (like « John the Baptist), bj 
mUdness and gentleness, more in accordance with the temper 
and conduct of Christ. 

Benhadad, king of Syria, having been defeated in some mi- 
nor hostilities against Israel, at length resolved on making^ a 
great effort for the entire subjugation of the country. He 
accordingly collected a large force, and was permitted to pene- 
trate even to the walls of Samaria; — a measure of success 
whi^h was doubtless accorded to him by way of punishing the 
king and people of Israel for their idolatry, into which they 
appear to have again relapsed after the good beginnii^ of 
Jenoram*s reign. Flushed with victory, E^nhadad laid aiege 
to Samaria, and reduced the place to the last extremity of 
famine, which was accompaniea with all its horrors in uieir 
most aggravated form, provisions of an inferior kind being 
raised to enormous prices f, and women being in some cases 
reduced to the necessity of devouring their own children. In 
this distress, the infatuated monarch sought the life of the 

Erophet Elisha, as if he had been tbe author of the evil : Bliaha, 
owever, was not only preserved from his attempts, but was 
commissioned to declare the immediate return of plenty, in- 
volving deliverance from the besieging army; a prediction 
which was soon followed by an announcement of the flight of 

* Dothan, more properlv Dothain (the two wells) now Dotan ; on the 
way from the plain of Esaraelon to Samaria. It is possible that it was 
into one of these wells that Joseph was cast by his brethren. See SrtMXixtt 
Sinai and Falettine, ch. 6. 

t One ass's head sold for eighty pieces of silver (eqnal, if shekels, to 
about 102. of onr money) and the fourth part of our cao (half a pint) of 
dove's dung (most probably, a kind of pulse) for five pieces of silver 
(12fc 6d.) J (2 Kings, vi. 26:) ' 
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the Sjrians, made by four lepen who had ventured to penetrate 
into the camp. The flight of the Syrians had taken place 
in conseouenoe of a sudden panic with which the Lord had 
smitten this yast host ; and bo sudden was their departure that 
their camp, with all its proyiaions and treasure, was left as a 
prey to the people of Samaria, thus suddenly turning their 
scarcitjT into plenty, according to the prophecy of Elisha. A 
Samaritan lord, who had ridiculed that prophecy as altogether 
incredible, was trodden to death in the gate of Samaria, by the 
crowd of people who were eagerly rushing out to spoil the 
Syrian camp. 

After this, Jehoram, having secured the aid of his nephew 
Ahaziah, king of Judah, mardied against Ramoth-^lead. 
Here Jehoram received a wound, which compelled him to 
retire to Jezreel, while the operations against Rumoth-gilead 
were being conducted by hb generals. At Jezreel, Jehoram 
received a visit from Ahaziah, who had also quitted the army ; 
and at this juncture, Elisha, acting under Divine commission, 
sent a messenger to Bamoth-gilead, to anoint one of the gene- 
rals, Jehu, son of Nimshi, as kine of larael, with a charge to 
fulfil the purpose of the Lord in destroying the house of Ahab. 
Jehu, whose elevation to the throne hud been welcomed by 
the army*, immediately hastened to Jezreel, where he met 
dehoram in the field of Naboth, and killed him in his chariot. 
Ahaziah also (who was the son of Athaliah, Ahab*8 daughter), 
leaving in vain attempted to save his life by flight, shared his 
f&te ; he died of his wounds at Megiddo at the foot of mount 
Carmel, and was buried at JerusSem. The king of Judah 
thus met bis death, apparently by the accident of his being on a 
visit to Jehoram at that particular juncture ; but really by the 
appointment of Him who had decliured iJiat all Ahab's descend- 
ants should be cut off*. 

The reigns of Ahab and Ahaziah, and the greater part of that 
of Jehoram (or Joram), in Israd, synchronise with the single 
reign of Jbuoshaphat in Judah, who succeeded Asa b.c. 914. 

The character of this prince was quite the opposite of that of 
his impious contemporaries on the throne or Israel; he was 
pre-eminently faithful to the principles of tlie theocracy, and 
zealous in his efforts for the purity of Divine worship. No 
Booner had he received the kingdom than he employed nis au- 
thority for the removal of all the remaining high places and 

* *'They hasted, and took every man his garment^ andpui it under him 
(viz. Jeha) on ^ top of the ttcdrs, and blew with trumpets, saying Jehu 
is king.** ~ 2 Kings, 9. 18. Compare this with Matt. xxi. 7, 8. 
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feneral departure from the worship of Jehovah throughout 
srael, was owing to the authority and example of Ahab and hia 
heathen queen. 

Divine judgments were now imminent; and a prophet of 
extraordinary power was raised up in order to denounce the 
prevalent wickedness, and to proclaim the infliction of panish- 
ment. That prophet was Elijah (Jehovali is my God), the 
Tishbite, — so called probably from his native place, which is 
supposed to have been Tishbeh, or Thisbi, a city of Gilead be- 
yond the Jordan. This courageous man of God, a faithiul 
prophet, called to discharge the office of a zealous and stem 
reformer, suddenly presented himself before Ahab, and pro- 
claimed the approach of a long drought, and consequent famine, 
to continue till he should himself give the signal for its removal 
by intercession with the Supreme Ruler whom Ahab had so 
grievously offended. Elijah then, by Divine direction, retired to 
the neighbourhood of the brook Cherith, perhaps (for the locality 
is not known) to the east of Jordan ; where he remtuned in 
complete concealment, being miraculously supplied with pro- 
visions which were brought to him every morning and evening 
by ravens.* Indignant at the boldness of the prophet, Ahab 
sought him in all cQrections, in order to take his life ; and when 
he found that his search was fruitless, taking the advice of 
Jezebel, he wreaked his vengeance on all the other prophets 
and servants of Jehovah who were wRhin his reach. During 
iJiis persecution, Obadiah (servant of the Lord), an officer of the 
kins s household, concealed and supported many of the prophets, 
at his own risk and charge, by fifty in a cave. Thus severe was 
the conflict which had now begun between the worldly and 
despotic king of Israel and those faithful and inspired men who 
were the representatives of Divine authority. 

When tlie drought had continued for some time f, and tbe 
brook had dried up, Elijah received Divine instructions to 
repair to Zarephath, or Sarepta (now Surafend), a town of the 
Sidonians (and consequently a stronghold of that very 
i'lolatry agamst which Elijah had so earnestly protested) and 
there to commit himself to the charge of a certain woman, whom 

* Some contend that the Hebrew word rendered ''ravens" in our tbt' 
sion of tbe Bible, in accordance with the Masoretic points, ought to be 
translated ** Arabs,** or ** merchants," disregarding those points. Gertjun 
it is that God cotild, with equal ease, employ either ** ravens ** or ** Arabs " 
in this service, aooording to His 'WilL Bat oar translatiaa <*raveDa "is 
correct 

t A record of a severe drought daring the reign of Ithobalos (Ethbisl) 
king of Tyre, who was contemporanr with Ahab, is foand iskJummiLap, 
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be should find. On his arrival at the gate of tfae city, he met 
the woman whom he reco^ised ta his appointed hostess ; but, 
on applying to her for a little food, he round that herself and 
her son had been reduced to Ihe last extremity of want, with 
the prospect of early stanration. She told him that she 
possessed no more than a handful of meal, and a little oil, with 
whidi i^e was about to prepare what she sorrowfully regarded 
as her last morsel of food ; but, yielding to the demand of 
Elijah, and encoum^ed by his promise or a perpetual supply, 
she gave him a portion for himsdf, and received him into her 
house ; after which she found that '* the barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did the cruse of oil fail ** during the remaining 
period of tfae famine. Elijah remained at her bouse two years ; 
during which period his faith was severely tried by the death of 
her son, — ^who was, however, miraculously raised to life by the 
intervention of Elijah*s prayer, Grod being pleased to increase 
the woinan*s regard for the prophet by this additional attestation 
to his character and mission. • 

At the end of full three years (three years and six months, 

James, 5, 17) of drought and famine, Elijah was commanded to 

return into tiie land of Israel, and there to present himself to 

Ahab, and to announce the termination of the calamity. On his 

way he met the pious Obadiah, who had been sent out to search 

for forage in one durection, while Ahab himself had proceeded 

for the same purpose on another route ; and to lum Elijah 

made known tne nature of his .errand, at the same time charging 

him to report hb arrival to the king, — a commission which 

Obadiah shrunk from executing, until Elijah solemnly assured 

him that he would not fail to appear before Ahab on that day. 

The interview accordingly took place ; and when Ahab angrily 

said to Eliiah, ^ Art thou he that troubleth Israel P " * the 

prophet boldly retorted the charge upon the king, affirming 

that all the disasters of the country had arisen in consequence 

of the idolatrous practices of himself and his family. He then 

proposed a public test of true and false worship^ to be conducted 

m tne following manner. Ahab was directed to summon all 

the (four hundred and fifty) priests of Baal and the four 

hundred prophets of the groves (or priests of Astarte, who were 

maintained by Jezebel) to mount Carmelf, there to confront 

* There can be no doubt that Ahab was tremblingly alive to Elijah's 
inflaeace^ if not to the reality and authority of his Divine commission. 
Thus Mary, oneen of Scots, is reported to have said that she dreaded ike 
prayers of tfohn Knox more than an army of tea^thoasand men. 

t ** Forty miles below IVre, and little more than half that distance west 
of Kazareu, and forming the south-western boundary, towards the sea, of 
the phua of £8draelon, extends for several miles the mountain ridge of 

&2 
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685. How long did Ahaziab reign (in Israel) ? By whom was be suc- 
ceeded ? 

686. In what way did Jehoram or Joram (king of Israel) commeDce 

his reign ? 

687. Describe the translation of Elijah. 

688. Mention some of the early miracles of Elisha. 

689. Relate the circnmstances attending the victory of Jehonun, 
alliance with Jehoshaphat, over the revolted Moabites. 

690. Mention some more of the miracles wrooght by Elisha. 

691. Relate the renewed invasion of Israel by Benhadad, king of Syria, 
the siege of Samai-ia, — and the way in which Benhadad was compelled 

to raise the siege. 

692. Relate the circumstances of the death of Jehoram, king of IsraeL 
698! What prince reigned in Jndah daring the reigns of Ahab and 

Ahaziah, and through the greater part of that of Jehoram, in Israel? 

694 What was the character of Jehoshaphat? How did he condnct 
the aflfalrs of his kingdom ? What fault did he commit ? 

695. Describe the deliverance of Judah firom an invasion of the Moabites 
and Ammonites durine this reign. . , ^^ ^ ^ 

696. How long did Jehoshaphat reign ? Whom does he appear to have 
associated with himself in the kingdom, and when ? 

Additional Questions. 

697. How nearly contemporary were the beginnings of the two leigiu 
of Ahab in Israel and Jehoshaphat in Judah? 

698. Where did Elisha fix his residence? 

699. Compare the characters of Elijah and Elisha. 

700. Date the accession of Ahab (Israel) and Jehoshaphat (Judah),— 
the death of Ahab and accession of Ahaziah (IsraeH, — the death of 
Ahaziah and accession of Jehoram or Joram (Israel), — the death of 
Jehoshaphat (Jndah). 

701. Give the meanings of| -^ Ahab, Ahaziah, Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, 

Elijah, Elisha. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Rbighs ot Jehoram, Ahaziah, Athauah, and Joash in 

Judah. 
(B.C. 889—838.) 

Rbigvs ot Jehu and Jehoahaz nr Israel. 
(b,c. 884—840.) 

(2 Chron. xxi.— xxiv.; 2 Kings, viii. 16—29.; is. 27—29.; zl sL; 

2 Kings, ix. X. ; ziii. 1 — ^9.) 

Jbrobam or Joram (Jehovah is exalted), who succeeded Je- 
hoshaphat on the throne of Judah (b.c. 889), departed widely 
irom the example of his father*s pietj, being led astraj by the 
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influence of his wife Athaliah, danghter of Ahab and Jezebel. 
Upon bis accession to the throne he put to death his six 
brothers, together with manj of the chief men of the nation ; 
and be imm^iately began his active patronage of that foreign 
idolatry which had been introduced under Ahab in Israel. 

In his time the Edomites and inhabitants of Libnah threw off 
the yoke of subjection to Judah. The Philistines and Arabians 
also made an incursion into his territories, with such success that 
they plundered tke king's palace, and carried away captive 
many members of the royal family : and these troubles are ez- 
prenly stated to have been sent by Grod asa punisliment for 
the sins of Jehoram. " And after all this the Lord smote him 
in his bowels with an incurable disease.** He died after an 
evil and unpopular sole reign of five years (b. c. 885) ; and was 
sQcoeeded bv nis son Jehoahaz (Jehovah has seized, i. e. holds), 
called also Ahaziah (6f the same meaning), who has been al« 
ready mentioned as having joined Jehoram, king of Israel, in 
an expedition against Ramoth-gilead, and having been slain by 
order of Jehu. Ahaziah died afler an evil reign of a single 
year ; when Athaliah (of uncertain meaning), the mother of 
the deceased king, — that wicked daughter of Ahab, who had 
encouraged^ first her husband and afterwards her son in the 
promotion of heathen idolatry, — found means to usurp the 
throne (b. c. 884), having Qrst destroyed all the surviving male 
branches of the royal family, with the exception of Ahaziidk*8 
infant son (Joash), who was successfully concealed in one of the 
apartments of the Temple by his aunt Jehosheba*, wife of the 
high priest Jehoiada. Athaliah, now recognised as reigning 
queen of Judah t> occupied the throne during the space of six 
years ; making earnest and unremitting efforts to establish in 
that kingdom the worship of Baal, which had been introduced 
into Israel by her mother Jezebel during the reign of Ahab ; 
and also imitating the example of Jezebelas a persecutor of the 
faithful servants of Jehovah. But Judah, as a nation, was not 
prepared to succumb to the influence of a foreign and tyran* 
nical usurper in favour of the establishment of heathenism. In 
the seventn year of Athaliah*s rei^, the high priest Jehoiada 
(Jdiovah knows) found that the time had arrived in which he 
plight safely defy her power, and proclaim to the people the ex- 
istenoe of their lawful sovereign Joash (Jehovah gives). Ac- 
cordingly, having made known his design to some of the chief 

* A sister of Ahaziah, but probably not a danghter of. Athaliah. 

t The only queen who reigned over that kingdom. It has been re- 
marked that the PhoBnician Dido was not far removed, either in date or 
in origin, from this queen of Judah. 
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men of tbe.kiiigdom, and haying secured in liis faTOor tiie aer- 
vices of the royal Guards (two thirds of vrhom were stationed 
on regular dutj at the approaches to the Temple, while the 
other third was on guard at the palace), Jehoiada brought forth 
the youthful prince from the place of his concealment, and, 
having conducted him to the inner court, placed the crown upon 
his head, anointed him, and proclaimed him king of Judah. lliis 
proclamation, announced by the sound of trumpets within the 
sacred edifice, was heartily receiyed by the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem, who had assembled in large numbers on the outside. 
Athaliah repaired to the spot, and raised the cry of Treason, 
Treason, but in vain ; she found herself abandoned to the arrest 
of justice, and, by order of Jehoiada, she was immediately 
put to death (b.c. 878). The treason had been in fact on her 
side, and on the side of all those who had combined with her in 
favour of those idolatrous practices which were against the 
fundamental law of the theocratic constitution; and, as a 
punishment of this idolatry and treason, Jehoiada caused Mat- 
tan, the high priest of Baal, to be put to death, and destroyed 
the inuwes, altars, and temple of the idol, so as to abolish all 
traces of that false worship which had too long prevailed. At 
the same time, the king and people solemnly renewed the na- 
tional covenant with the Grod of their fathers. 

Under the regency of Jehoiada, Joash began his long reign 
well. During this period the Temple was repaired (2 Kings, 
xiL 4 — 16),. and its services were restored ; while the govern- 
ment was conducted on principles of equity and moderation. 
Jehoida died at the age of 130 years, in the twenty-third year 
of the reign of Joash : and the value of his faithful services 
was acknowledged by the honourable burial of his remains in 
the cit^ of David among the kings. After his death, the heathen 
party m the state, which, although by no means the national 
party, yet numbered amon^ its adherents many of the most 
powerful men of Judah, agam lifted up its head ; evil advisers 
ffained the ear of t^ie kine ; and, being misled by this perverse 
influence in high places, the people too generally rdapsed into 
idolatry ; so that ** wrath came upon Judah and Jeruaslem for 
this their trespass." In vun did prophets of the Lord testify 
against the existing evils ; and when the hiffh priest Zecharish, 
the son of Jehoiada, under the immediate iimuence of the Spirit 
of God, made a public expostulation, attended with a declart- 
tion of the Divine displeasure, he was stoned to death, by order, 
or at least with the connivance, of the king. This act of ooffi' 
bined impiety and ingratitude on the part of Joash, in which 
he was supported by the partisans of idolatry, was soon vi^ted 
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by signal punishment. Hasael, king of Damascene Syria, 

haying captured Gatb, was diverted from Jerasalem onlj by a 

present consisting of a large portion of the sacred treasures. 

( 2 Kings, xii. 17, 18.) The Syrians ^^came to Judah and Jeru- 

ealem, and destroyed all the princes of the people from among 

the people, and sent all the spoil of them unto the king of 

Damascus. For the army of the S3rrian8 came with a small 

company of men, and the Lord delivered a very great host into 

their hand, because they had forsaken the Lord God of their 

fathers. So they executed judgment against Joash. And 

when they were aeparted from him (for they left him in great 

diseases), his own servants conspired against him for the blood 

of the sons of Jehoiada the priest, and slew him on his bed, and 

he died : and they buried nim in the city of David, but they 

buried him not in the sepulchres of the kings.** 2 Chron. zxiv. 

23 — 25. Mouinful end of a sovereisn who had been rescued 

from destruction in his infancy, and bad been crowned, when 

seven years old, in the inner court of the Temple I He reigned 

40 years, and was succeeded by his son Amaziah. (b.g. 838.) 

Soon after the accession of Jehoram to the throne of Judah, 
the house of Omri was overthrown in Israel, and Jshu (perhaps, 
He shall be) began to reign over that kingdom (b. c. 884) : thus 
commencing a dynasty which lasted about 114 years,— longer 
than any of the K>regoing in Israel. 

The first act of Jehu, upon his entry into Jezreel, was to 
command the death of Jezebel, who, having painted her eye- 
lids and otherwise adorned her person, looked out at a window 
upon Jehu as he entered the palace, and bade him defiance 
with the scornful expression, ** Had Zimri peace who slew his 
master ? *' At the suggestion of the new King, this infamous 
woman was thrown from the window at which she appeared, 
and was trodden under foot by the horses of his chariot ; where- 
upon, according to ^ the prediction of Elijah, her flesh was 
speedily devoured by dogs. Proceeding with the destruction 
of this idolatrous family, according to the tenor of the Divine 
denuncialion, Jehu called for the heads of all the male relatives 
of Ahab then resident in Samaria, which were accordingly sent 
to him at Jezreel, to the number of seventy, in token of sub- 
mission to his authority on the part of the chief men of the 
kingdom, and were placed in two heaps on either side of the 
palace gate* After this, Jehu set out from Jezreel for Samaria ; 
and, before his arrival at that place, he completed the overthrow 
of the house of Ahab,— :first by the death of forty-two persons 
nearly related to Ahaziah, king of Judah, who (as has been 
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already seen) was himself the son of Athaliab, and therefcfre 
grandson of Ahab,~- and, afterwards, by the destruction of all 
who bore any affinity to that impions sovereign. 

Jehu now found himself in a position to manifest hia ** leal 
for the Lord,*' of which he boasted to Jehonadab, the son of Re- 
chab, who came out to meet him on his approach to Samaria. Hav- 
ing convened a solemn assembly of all the priests of Baal (who 
were zealous adherents of the house of Ahab), under pretext of 
ofiering a large sacrifice in honour of the idol, and having thus 
gathered these priests together,robed in thesacerdotal vestments*, 
in their temple, he caused them all to be put to death, and after- 
wards destroyed the images of the idol, and poured contempt 
on his temple by applying it to a dishonourable use. By this 
means, the idolatry which had so long flourished in Israel re- 
ceived a blow from which it never entirely recovered; and 
Jehu received a Divine promise that, as a reward for hia service 
to the cause of true religion, his posterity to the fourth genera- 
tion should occupy the throne. Jehu, however, appears to 
have served the Lord only so far as such service appeared to be 
consistent with his own interests, or fell in with his own humour: 
he adhered to the policy of Jeroboam, the sou of Nebat, with 
regard to the Golden Calves; and, as a punishment for tliis 
defect in his service, the Damascene Syrians were permitted to 
make successful inroads into his dommions, committing their 
ravages especially upon the country ea^t of the Jordan, which 
was occupied by the tribes of Gad, Reuben and Manasseh. 
Jehu died (b.c. 856), afber a reign of twenty-eight years, in the 
twenty-third year of Joash, king of Judah. 

He was succeeded by his son Jehoahaz (Jehovah holds) ; 
during the greater part of whose reign the kingdom was re* 
duced to extreme weakness by the continued successes of the 
Syrians under Hazael, and his son Benhadad. Jeboahsz 
reigned seventeen years; during the last two yeara he as- 
sociated his son Jehoash with himself in the government, and, 
having had recourse to earnest prayer, he obtained some 
measure of support against the Syrians. He was succeeded 
by his son Jehoash as sole king (b. c. 840) ; in the second yesr 
of whose reign, Amaziah, son of Joash, ascended the throne of 
Judall (838).^ 

The reigns of Jehu and Jehoahaz in Israel oconpied nearly 

* The vestments of the Phcenician priests are described by HerodiiB, 
Bist, V. 5. See also Sil. Ital. iii. 24—27. Concemiog Jehu's proelaiaa- 
tion to all who were not worshippers of Baal, calling on them to qoit the 
temple, refsrence has been made to SiL lul. ill. §d, 21. We are bei* 
reminded aUo of the weU-known Procol eate prdluu I 
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tlie same period of time as those of Jehorun, Ahaaiah, Atlialiab, 
and Joash in Judah. 

El^BMEZTTABT AND GbRXBAL QuasnOSB. 

702. Br whom was Jeboshaphot sacceeded on the throna of Jndah ? 

703. What was the character of J^oram's goyemment? 

704. Bt what troubles were the sins of Jndah visited dtuiag this reign t 

705. Uom long did Jehoram reign ? Describe the manner of his death. 

706. Who waaAthaliah? Relate her Bsnrpation of the throne of Jodah. 

707. What was the character of AthalisJi*8 reign? How long did it 
last? 

708. Who was Joash ? By whom was he pvssenred alive^ and brought 
up? 

709. Relate the OTerthrow of Athaliah, and the estahUshmant of Joash 
on the throne. 

710. Describe the earlier and the later proceedings of Joash. 

711. Mention the pnblic calamity with whidi the idolatry of Jndah 
was pnnished at the latter period of this reign. 

712. How long did Joash reign ? Deacribe the manner of his death. 

713. What king began to reign in Israel about the date of Jehoram's 
accession to the throne of Judah ? 

714. Describe the acts of J^uin ezeeutton of the Divine denunciation 
■gainst the house of Ahsb. 

715. Relate his proceedings against the idolatrr of BaaL 

716. What seems to have been Uie character of this prince? 

717. What troubles befel Israel during the latter poitionof this reign? 

718. How long did Jehu reieu ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

719. What enemies infested Israel during the reign (tf Jc^oahaz? 

720. How long did Jehoahaz reign ? By whom was he succeeded? 
72L Wliat kings of Jndah were nearly contemporary with Jehu and 

Jehoahaz in Israel? 

Addxhoital QukarnoNs. 

722. Dale the following events. In Judah ; — acoeasion of Jehoram ;-^ 
death of Jehoram, and accession of Ahaaiah (otherwise called Jehoahas) ; 
— usurpation of Athaliah, — acceaaion of Joash, — death of Joash, and 
accession of Amaziah. In Itrad ; — accession of Jehu, — death of Jehu, 
md aoceasion of Jdioahaz,— death of JjBhoahaz, and accession of Jehoash. 

723. Give the meanings of, — Jehoram, Ahaziah, Athaliah, Joash ; 

Jehn, Jehoahaa ; — Jehoiada. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

RSIGHS OT AmAZTAH AND UZZIAH (b.C. 838 — 758) IN JuBAH. — 

Reions or Jbhoabh and Jeboboam II., thb fibst In- 
terregnum, AND THE REIGNS OF ZaGHARIAH, ShAIXUM, Mb- 
NAHBM, AND FeKAHIAH (840 — ^758) IN ISRAEL. 

(2 Kings, xiv. xv. 1 — 26.; 2 Chron. xxv. xxvi.) 

Amaziah (strength of JehoYah), son of Joash, began to reign 
in Judah in the second jear of Jehoash, king of Israel (b. c. 
838). As soon as he found himself established on the throne, 
he caused the two assassins of his father to be put to death, at 
the same time religiously sparing their children, out of de- 
clared regard to the provision of the law (Deut. xxiv. 16.). 
On the whole, he was fdthful to the principles of the theo- 
cracy, and to the Mosaic institutions of worship ; although he 
'contmued to tolerate the use of high places for sacrifice. 

Having determined to bring back the revolted Edomites to 
their former subjection, Amaziah prepared an armj, con- 
sisting of his own troops, to the number of 300,000, together 
with 100,000 mercenaries from Israel. In obedience, however, 
to a Divine message, he dismissed the hired auxiliaries (to 
whom he had paid a hundred talents of silver), before he set 
out on the expedition. He afterwards met the enemy in the 
Valley of Salt, at the south end of the Dead Sea; where, as a 
reward for his obedience to the Divine requisition, he obtained 
a si^al victory, leaving ton thousand dead on the field of 
battle, and making an equal number prisoners. Pursuing his 
successes, he penetratea into the enemy*s country (Arabia 
Fetrsea), as far as to their capital Selah (the rock, that is, 
Fetra), which he captured, and changed its name to Joktheel. 
Here he destroyed his prisoners by throwing them from the top 
of the rocks ; a proceeding which, upon any principles of justice 
and humanity, could be justified only by extreme necessity. 
On his return from this successful campaign, Amazis^ took 
with him some of the idols of the conquered people ; which, 
with impious folly, he set up as objects of worship in Jerusalem. 
A prophet, being commissioned to denounce this act, was 
haughtily repulsed, and left the ofiending sovereign to receive 
that punishment of his iniquity by wmch he was, not ^ ng 
after, smitten. 
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The hired Israelites, whom Amaziah dismissed in obedience 

to the Divine command, manifested their displeasure hj com- 

mitting Tarious excesses on their return home ; plundermg the 

towns that lay in their waj, and carrying off a considerable 

booty, after having killed no less than 3000 of the inhabitants. 

Indignant at this hostile conduct, and flushed b^ his success 

against the Edomites, Amaziah resolved on making war with 

Israel, and sent a message of defiance to Jehoash. The king 

of Israel, sarcastically comparing this message to a challenge 

sent by a thistle to a cedar of Lebanon, endeavoured to 

dissuade Amaziah from his purpose; but in vain. The two 

kings, with their armies, met at Bethshemesh, of Judah ; where 

the army of Judah was put to flight. Amaziah himself, having 

been taken prisoner, was carried by Jehoash to Jerusalem ; 

where the conqueror left him, indeed, in possession of his crown, 

but not until after he had plundered the Temple and the 

king's palace, destroyed a portion of the wall of Jerusalem, 

and laid the country under tribute, the payment of which he 

secured by taking with him the sons of the chief men as 

hostages. Jehoash returned in triumph to Samaria, where he 

died about two years afterwards. 

Fifteen years' more were added to the reign of Amaziah ; 
when, at last, his subjects, wearied perhaps with the kin^*s 
impious idolatry, and the calamities that followed in its tram, 
made a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem. The king fled 
to Lachish, but the conspirators followed him to that place, 
and put him to death. He had reigned twenty-nine years 
(b.c. 809). 

Amazisdi was succeeded by his son Uzziah (strength, or 
power, of Jehovah), or Azabiah (Jehovah helps). At the 
time of his father*s death, Uzziah was only four or five years 
old ; but he did not assume the reins of government until he 
was sixteen. ' ** Sixteen years old was Uzziah when he began 
to reign; and he reigned fifty and two years in Jerusalem," 
2 Chron. xxvi. 3. ; — but it is uncertain whether these fifty- 
two years are computed from the death of Amaziah, or from 
the sixteenth year of Uzziah's age. 

In the early part of his reign, Uzziah was distinguished by 
strict obedience to the Divine will ; and he found the reward 
of this conduct in a series of victories over the enemies of 
Judah, and in the general prosperity of his dominions. He 
was enabled to defeat the Philistines ; and, having dismantled 
many of their strongholds, he overawed them by cities built 
on their frontiers. He also gained advantages over "the 
Arabians that dwelt in Gur-baal, and the Mehunims" (a 

T 8 
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I^ple of Arabia Deserta), 2 Chron. xxvi. 7. ; and he Imposed a 
tribute on the Ammonites ; so that *' his name spread abroad 
even to the entering in of Egjrpt ; for he strengthened hirowelf 
exceedingly.** 

Uzziah*8 attention was well directed to the internal afiairs of 
his kingdom. Wisely encouragins agriculture, which was 
falling mto neglect (uie people bemg very generally inclined 
to commerce, and infected with the spirit of avarice and ex- 
tortion), '* he built towers in the desert, and digged many 
wells ; for he had much cattle, both in the low country and 
in the plains; husbandmen also, and vine-dressers, in the 
mountains and in Carmel : for he loved husbandry.** 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10. But while he thus cherished the arts of peace, he 
was no less attentive to his military establishment, and the 
means of defence. He repaired the walls 6f Jemadem, and 
fortified them with many new towers, on which he placed 
engines (then newly invented, as it appears) for the purpose 
of discharging arrows and stones against an advancing enem;^.* 

His army numbered 870,000 men, in a high state of dis- 
cipline, under 2000 officers, and well supplied with all kinds of 
warlike stores. "And his name spread far abroad; for, says 
the sacred historian, ** he was marvellously helped, till he was 
strong.** (2 Chron. xxvi. 15.) 

In this height of posperity, Uzziah appears to have indulged 
that pride which goeth before a fall ; and especially it seems to 
have been his ambition to unite the sacerdotal with the regal 
functions, in accordance with the practice of the sovereigns of 
neighbouring nations, but contrary to the spirit and provisions 
of the Mosaic institutes. The melancholy circumstanoea i^ the 
latter part of his reign are thus described in Scripture," When 
he was strong, his heart was lifted up to his destruction, for he 
transgressed against the Lord his God, and went into the 
Temple of the Lord to bum incense upon the altar of incense. 
And Azariah the priest went in after nim, and with him four- 
score priests of the Lord that were valiant men: and they 
withstood the king, and said unto him. It appertaineth mt 
unto thee, Uzziah, to bum incense unto the Lord, but to ibe 
priests of the sons of 'Aaron, that are consecrated to bum in- 
cense: go out of the sanctuary; for thou hast trespassed; 
neither shall it be for thine honour from the Lord God. Th^n 
Uzziah was wroth, and had a censer in his hand to bum in* 

* Those engines which (doubtless with imnrovements) aftenrtnls 
^^into general use in ancient sieges, under the name olSaliMtm iB^ 
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cense: and while be was wroth with the priests, the lepros^r 
even rose up in his forehead before the priests in the house of 
the Lord, mm beside the incense altar. And Asariah the chief 
priest, and all the priests, looked upon him, and, behold, he was 
ieprooa in his forehead, and they thrust him out from them : 
yea, himself also hastened to go out, because the Lord had 
smitten him. And Uzziah the king was a leper unto the day 
of his death, ond dwelt in a seyeral [t. «. a separate] house, beinc 
a leper ; for he was cut off from the house of the Lord ; and 
Jotham his ton was over the king's house, judging the people of 
the land.** 2 Chron. zzvi. 16—21. 

Uzziah died after a lon^ reijp of fifty-two years (b. g. 785). — 
The latter part of this rei^ is remarkable as the date at which 
tudah began to prophesy m Judak 

In Israel, Jbhoash (JehoTah gives) succeeded his father 
Jehoahaz (b.c. 840). Upon occasion of a visit which the 
king paid to Elisha in his last sickness, the prophet en- 
couraged him with the promise of three victories over the 
Damascene Syrians, the number of these successes being limited 
by the number of strokes which Jehoash made upon the ground 
with arrows, after having received instructions from the pro- 

Shet to noake such strokes without anv limitation as to number, 
ehoash accordingly obtained three Yictories and no more ; suf- 
ficient, however, to enable him to recover from Benhadad IIL 
many of the cities which his father Hazael had taken from 
Jehoahaz. 

Elisha died soon after his interview with Jehoash: his se- 
pulchre was afterwards rendered remarkable by the miraculous 
restoration of a dead man to life, which took place as soon as the 
corpse touched the bones of the prophet. (2 Kings, xiii. 21.) 

After a reign of sixteen years, Jehoash was succeeded (b. c. 
825) by his Son Jexoboam II. ** He did that which was evil 
in the sight of the Lord, he departed not from all the sins of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.*' 2 Elings, 
xiv. 24. His reign, however, extended over a space of forty- 
one years ; and during this period the Divine ruler of king- 
doms enabled him, for the sake of the people, successftiUy to 
makejiead against the Damascene Syrians; so diat *^he re- 
stored the coast of Israel from the entering in of Hamath unto 
the sea of the plain [t.«. he restored ibi^ limits of the kingdom 
of Israel from Lebanon to the Dead Sea]; according to the 
word of the Lord God of Israel, which he spake by the word of 
his servant Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet, which was 
of Gathhepher.** 2 Kings, xiv. 25. But the splendour of his 
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reign was only eztetnal, and was extremely illusory; re- 
sembling, in fact, those brief flashes of national prosperity and 
grandeur which occurred in the Roman empire before its final 
overthrow. The later years of Jeroboam, especiaUy^ Trere dis- 
tinguished by the prevalence of luxury and vice throughout 
his dominions, together with a renewed introduction of those 
heathen practices which had been suppressed by Jehu ; while 
the corrupt state religion (the worship of the Calves) was al- 
together unequal to stem the torrent of national degeneracy, 
and to remedy the consequent national decay. 

The death of Jeroboam II. was (b. c. 784) followed by an 
interregnum of eleven or twelve years, occasioned probably by 
the internal troubles of the state, and by the minority of 
ZA.CHA.RIA.H (Jehovah remembers), who afterwards succeeded 
his father on the throne (b.c. 772). — After a reign of only six 
months, Zacbariah, the last sovereign of the house of Jehu, was 
assassinated by Shallum (uncertam, some say, retribution or 
peace), who usurped the throne (b.c. 771) ; which, however, he 
occupied only one month, being put to death by M^vahbm 
(uncertain ; perhaps consoler, comforter), a general who had 
been raised to the throne by ihe army, which was at that time 
engaged in operations against Tirzah. Menahem failed to 
obtain the allegiance of the whole nation ; and, while the land 
was weakened by civil disorders, Ful, king of Assyria*, took 
possession of the country east of the Jordan. For a thousand 
talents of silver, Meni^iem purchased the retreat of the in- 
vader, and engaged his assistance against the malcontents in 
his own kingdom. Having thus secured the throne (b.c. 771), 
Menahem exercised his authority with the utmost rigour 
against all who were suspected of disaffection to his govern- 
ment ; and at the same time he impoverished the whole country 
by exacting large contributions for payment of the promised 
tribute to the kmg of Assyria. It is clear that this tributary 
subjection to Assyria paved the way for that entire subjugation 
to the more powerful empire which was about soon to suc- 
ceed, — a subjugation which ensued as the long-threateneJ 
punishment for the idolatry and other sins of Israel. Menahem 
died (B.fc. 760) after a reign of ten years. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Fekahiah (deliverance of Jehovah)^ ^^^ 
after a brief reign of two years, was assassinated by one of hu 
generals (b. c. 758), Pekah, the son of Bemaliah, who esta- 
blished himself upon the throne. 

• Pal (who was the father of Tiglath-Pileser), is the first king of 
Assyna mentioned in Scripture after the date of Kimiod. 
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The period which has now been surrejred is remarkable on 
account of the appearance, in the two kingdoms of Israel and 
Jadah, of the earliest of those inspired messengers of JehoTah 
whose prophecies have come down to us as forming a portion of 
the sacred volume. We have seen that, even from the days of 
Moses, under the government of the Judges and the earlier 
kin^ prophets were continually raised up, and were from 
time to time chared with messages to the rulers or the people 
concerning the Divine will and purposes. We possess, how* 
ever, pone of their prophecies, except so far as they have been 
recorded by way of abstract in the historical books of Scrip- 
ture; and it appears that, on the whole, their duty lay not 
chiefly in teachmg, but rather in energetic action, and in direct 
interference with political affairs for the maintenance of Divine 
authority. But we have now arrived at the era of those in- 
spired messengers whose words it has pleased the Holy Spirit 
to enrol among the written records of revelation. Compared 
with the earlier prophets, the province of these later messengers 
of heaven appears to have lain more in word than in action,— 
rather in the inculcation of religious and moral principle, and 
in the declaration of the Divine will, than in the direct exercise 
of Divine authority and the enforcement of submission. Their 
aims, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, were still emi- 
nently practical ; but they were called to minister in an ad- 
vanced stage of prophecy, and were conmiissioned to insist not 
80 much on the acts of outward obedience, as on the presence 
and cultivation of those inward dispositions in which all true 
obedience finds its source. They called for a new heart and a 
right spirit, — for righteousness, truth, love, self-denial, sobriety, 
and temperance, — not to the neglect of ceremonial observances, 
but as that without which all external worship is of no value ; 
they demanded the practice of social virtues,— not to the ex- 
clusion of prudent state policy, but in unison with that fear of 
the Lord, without which all policy is vain, and which alone 
would be followed by the approbation and blessing of Him who 
could preserve them from the power and machinations of their 
enemies. Their prophecies were thus of a higher order than 
those which had gone before ; and the period of their ministry 
niay be viewed as one of transition from the instructions and 
institutes of Moses and Samuel to the teaching and revelation 
of the Gospel, and to the setting up of that spiritual kingdom 
which they so emphatically announced while they spake of the 
sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow. 

To these times (if not, as some think, a little earlier, during 
the reign of Joash in Judah) we may probably refer the pro^ 
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pbecies of Joel (Jehovah is God), the earliest of those prophets 
whose writings have come down to us in the form of a separate 
canonical Book. Joel called the peo{de to repentance, de- 
nouncing the Divine judgments upon transgression, but pro- 
claiming favour to tne penitent, and (in Uie true spirit of 
germinating prophecj) speaking of temporal restoration and 
prosperity in terms which point to still greater blessings in the 
future kingdom of Messian. He also declared the calamities 
whidi were about to come upon the enemies of God*s people, 
nameljr, the Phcenicians ana Philistines, the Egyptians and 
Edomites. 

Jonah and Hosea prophesied in Israel during the reign of 
Jeroboam IL — The mission of Jonah (a dove) is assigned by 
some to a period during the first thirty years of Jeroboam*^ 
reign; but the date cannot be precisely ascertained. This 
prophet predicted the successes and conquests of Israel ; and 
was sent to summon the Ninevites * to repentance. — ^The pro* 
phecy of Ho»ea (save), delivered perhaps towards the latter 
end of Jeroboam*s reign, relates chiefly, but not exclusively, 
to the affairs of Israel Hosea describes the idolatry and cor- 
ruptions prevalent among the Israelites, and declares their 
punishment; but at the same time declares their subsequent 
forgiveness. His prophecies abound with reproofs, exhortations, 
promises, and messages of mercv. — About the same time, 
Amot (of uncertain meaning ; perhaps, a burden), a herdsman 
of Tekoah in Judah, during the reign of Uzziah, denounced 
severe judgments against uie oppressors of Israel; and also 
against Israel and Judah themselves, on account of their trans- 
gressions : declaring to the latter the piurifying effect of God's 
chastisements, and conveying promises of mercy and manifold 
blessings to be received by tne people upon their reformation, 
— pointing to still better things to come. 

Elememtart and Gbnebax. Questions. 

724. By whom was Joash saoceeded on the throne of Jndah? 

725. What was the general character of Amaziah's reign? 

726. Give the particulars of his expedition against the Edomites. 

727. Relate his war with Israel, and its results. 

728. Describe the circumstances of his death. 

729. How long did Anuueiah reign ? Who succeeded him ? 

. * The greatness of Nineveh l[Jonah, iiL 8.) is recorded by Diodor. Sid 
»• 8. Joppa is mentioned as a seaport of the Jews, by Strabo, xvi 2.; 
^d is spoken of as a place of great antiquity by Pomponius Mela, i. 11. 
^ Was here, according to ancient writers, that Andromeda was chained 
«o a rock, and was rescued from a great sea-monster by Persea 
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730. What was the character of the earlj part of Uzz!«h'« reign? 

731* Relate the events of that period, foreign and domestic. 

7d2. Into what sins did Usziah afterwards fall? Narrate particnlarlj 
the eJicnmstances of his death. 

783. What prophet began his mtoiitiy in the latter part of Usziah's 
rdgn? 

734. How long did Uzciah reign? 

735. Who suc^eded Jehoahaz on the throne of Israel ? 

736. By whom was Jehoash encouraged with the promise of sncceat 
agiundk Ine Damascene S^rrians ? 

737.' How many victones over the enemy did Jehoash obtain? Why 
no more? With what result? 

738. What miracle was wrought at the sepulchre of Elisha? 

739. How IdDg did Jehoash reign over Israel ? By whom wu he sne* 
ceeded? 

740. What wfts the general character of the roign of Jeroboam IL (in 
Israel)? ^ 

741. Bt what soccesses was this reign distinguished? 

742. How long did Jeroboam II. idffi ? What sUte of things in land 
fidlowedhia death? 

743. Who was the next king of Israel, being the last of the house of 
Jehu? 

744. Belate the death of Zachariah, and of Shaltnm (in Israel). 

745. Who was Menahem ? How did he come to the throne or Israel ? 

746. What was the state of the country during his reign? 

747. Explain the circumstances attending the tributary subjection of 
Menahem to Pnl, kinff of Assyria. 

743. How long did Mena£em reign over Israel? By whom was he 
succeeded? 

749. How long did Pekahiah reign? What was the manner of his 
death ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

760. Belate the circumstances of the mission of Jonah to Nineveh. 

Additional Quxstions. 

751. What king of Assyria is fint mentioned in Scripture after the 
dateofKimrod? 

752. When did Joel prophesy? 

753. During whose reign did Jonah and Hosea prophesy in Israel? 

754. What is the substance of Hosea's prophecies? 

755. When and where did Amos prophesy ? What is the substance of 
his prophecies? 

756. Date the following events. In Judah ; — accession of Amaziah ; — 
death of Amaziah, and accession of Uzziah(or Azariah) ;— death of Uzziiih. 
In Itrad ; — accession of Jehoash ; — death of Jehoash, and accession of 
Jeroboam II. ; — death of Jeroboam II. ; — the interregnum which foU 
jk>wed ; — accession of Zachariah ; death oi Zachariah, — and of Shallum $ 
—accession of Menahem ;— death of Menahem, and accession of Pekahiah ; 
— death of Pekahiah, and accession of Pekah. 

757. Give the meanings of, — Amaziah, Uzziah (Azariah) ; — Jehoash, 
Jeroboam, Zachariah, Shallum, Menahem, PekMiiah ; -> Joel, J<mah, 
Hoses, Amos. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Beighs of Jotham and Ahaz in Judah. 
(B.C. 758— 725.) 

Beighs of Fskah and Hoshea in Israel. — End of thb 

Kingdom of Israel. 
(b.c. 758— 721.) 

(2 Kings, xy. 27.— xviL 41. ; xviii. d— 12. ; 2 Chroxu somi xxriu. ; 

Isa. viL 1. — X. 4.) 

Jotham (perhaps, Jehovah is perfect), who succeeded his 
father Uzziah on the throne of JudiJi (b.c. 758), was distin- 
guished by his i)ietj, justice, and administrative powers. He 
added to the buildings of the Temple, and erected many for- 
tresses for the defence of the country. 

The Ammonites now ventured upon another invasion of 
Judah; which Jotham was enabled to repel, imposing upon the 
invaders a tribute of a hundred talents of silver, and ten thou- 
sand measures each of wheat and barley, which they continued 
to pa^ during three years. But the latter part of this reign 
was disturbed by the outbreak of hostilities against Judah on 
the part of Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, who had now 
established himself on the throne of Israel. 

After a reign of sixteen years, Jotham was succeeded (b.c. 
741) by hb son Ahaz (he has seized, i. e. he possesses = pos' 
sessor), an impious and idolatrous prince, in consequence of 
whose iniquities the country was involved in great calamities. 
" He walked in the ways of the kings of Israel : and made also 
molten images for Baalim. Moreover, he burnt incense in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, and burnt his children in the fire, 
after the abominations of the heathen whom the Lord had cast 
out before the children of Israel. He sacrificed also, and burnt 
incense in the high places, and on the hills, and under every 
green tree." 2 Chron. xxviii. 2—4. 

At.the beginning of this reign, the allied forces of Syria anjl 
Israel entered Judah and laid siege to Jerusalem, resolved, if 
possible, to raise to the throne '* the son of Tabeal " * (Isa* vii- 
6.), in the place of Ahaz, and thus to effect the final overthrow 

* It 18 not known who was this son of Tabeal (God ia good). Some 
have supposed that he was Zichri, or else a general of the byxian army. 
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of tlie house of David. On this occasion, however, the Divine 
povrer was interposed for the deliverance of Jerusalem, accord- 
ing to a remarkable prophecy of Isaiah (involving a prediction 
of the future Messiah, ch. vii.); and the oonf^erates were 
obliged to raise the siege and to withdraw from Judah. 

JJiaz, however, persevered in his impiety ; and, after a brief 
respite, the kings of Syria and' Israel, having divided their 
forces into three bodies, made an inroad upon Judah with 
terrible success. Rezin, king of Syria, captured Elath, and 
carried off a large* number of Jews to Damascus. Fekah 
inarched against Ahaz, whom he defeated with great loss; 
while Zichri, one of his generals, made an attack upon Jem* 
salem, where he put to death Maaseiah, the king*s son, together 
with several other eminent persons ; but was yet unable to take 
possession of the place. The whol&army of the Israelites then 
returned to Samaria, laden with spoil, and taking with them a* 
large number of prisoners,^ who, however, were dismissed un- 
hurt, after a protest against their retention in captivity by a 
prophet named Oded, strengthened also and supported by a- 
protest on the part of several of the leading men m Israel. 

£ncouraged oy these events, the Edomites and the Philistines 
made incursions into the south and south-west parts of Judah^ 
where they conmutted considerable ravages witn impunity. 

Ahaz now sent an embassy to Tiglath-Pileser (or Filneser), 
king' of Assyria (son of .Pul), with a present of all the gold 
and silver which could be found among the treasures of the 
Temple, and commissioned to make a tender of future tribute, 
on condition of receiving effectual assistance in the {Present 
emergency. This advantageous offer was eagerly accepted. 
Tiglath-Pileser immediately marched against Rezin, whom he 
defeated and slew ; be then laid siege to Damascus, and, having 
taken the capital, reduced the whole country to subjection, 
thus putting an end to the kingdom of the Damascene Syrians, 
accoitiing to the prophecies of Amos and Isaiah. At the same 
time he took possession of the trans- Jordanic territory, a con- 
siderable portion of which, after the death of Jeroboam II., 
Uzziah appears to have annexed to Judah (2 Chron. zxvi. 10.); 
and he sent away captive into Assyria and Media the tribes of 
Beuben, Gad, and Manasseh. 

Ahaz, having been in this way delivered from his enemies in 
Syria and Israel, paid a visit to his ally, or rather his master, 
the king of Assyria, during his sojourn at Damascus. And 
here he found fresh food for his impiety. Struck with the ap- 
pearance of an idolatrous altar, he caused a model of it to be 
sent to the high priest Urijah, with instructions to erect ^ 
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similar altar at JeniBalem. On hia rettini home, 
fiolemn offerings on this altar * ; andf^having caused the Brazen 
Altar of Burnt Offering to be brought oat of the ooart of the 
Temple and plaeed on theooorth side of the new one, deaigning 
to use it as a smaller altar, for himself ** to inquire bj,** while 
the new altar was to be used for the general pvrpoaes of public 
worship,^ he then despoiled the sacred edinoe, and doeed its 
doors, St the same time setting up idolatrous altars in every 
corner of Jerusalem, thus doin^ all that he could towards the 
suppression of the true worship m his dominionsb The idolatry 
to which Ahaz attached himself appears to have been the 
(Zoroastrian) worship of the sun, light, and fire. Hence the 
horses and chariots of the sun which were erected at the en- 
trance of the Temple. (2 Kinj^ zziiL 11.) Hie celebrated 
aun-dial of Ahaz (Isa. zzxviu. 8.), seems to hare owed its 
origin to Babylon.f 

Ahaz died after a reign of sixteen years (b.c. 725), and was 
buried in the city of David, but not in the sepulchre of the 
kings. He was succeeded by his son Hezekiah. 

Nearly contemporaneous with the reigns of Jotfaam and 
Ahaz in Judah were those of Fekah and Hoshea in laracL 

FsKAH (opening, deliverance), the son of Remaliah, a cm- 
mander of the Israelitish armv, having made his way to the 
throne by the assassination of his predecessor} (b.c. 758), re- 
mained m possession of it during a period of nearly thirty 
years. The chief events of his reign,— consisting in his inva- 
sion of Judah in alliance with the king of Syria, and his 
eventual defeat by the king of Assyria, involving the captivity 
of three tribes, —have already been recorded in connection witn 
the history of Ahaz. Pekah fell § before a conspiracy, probably 
consisting of members of a national party who aesired to throw 
off the yoke of Assyria, headed by Hoshba (save), son of 
Elah^ who, after the occurrence of great commotion and dis- 
order, obtained possession of the throne (b.c. 729). 

In the early part of the reign of Houiea, Shalnumeaeri the 

* Some suppose that this altar was erected in the coart of the Temple 
and made to occupy the place of the brazen altar, which was reflu>vea to 
the Dorth side of the court 

J Compare Herodotue, iL 109. 
The state of things in larael under many of the suc ce ssors of Jero* 
boam II. has been compared to that in Bome under Clandins, Nero» 6albs» 
Vitellius ; Commodus, Septimius Severus, &c 

§ Some date the aasaasination of Pekah B.C. 788, and sappoae that 
th«ni was an iaterregnum, with great anarahy, during nearly ten je«s. 
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successor of Tiglath-Pileser, kin^ of Assjrria, invaded the 
countrj, and laid it again under tribute, at the same time car* 
rying off many prisoners. Hoshea, however, was speedily in- 
duced to witnhold payment of this renewed tribute, by the 
representations of So (Sevechos), king of Egypt, with promise 
of support ; — a promise which the prophets of Jehovah re- ' 
peated^ declared to be unworthy of regard. Shalmaneser, 
aware of the projected confederacy, marched with a large army 
into the territories of Hoshea, and laid tiese to Samaria. 
After a siege of three years, Samaria was taxen (&c. 721), 
Hoshea was made captive, the whole of the remaining tribes of 
Israel were carried awiiy into Assyria and Media * ; and, their 
place having been supplied by subjects of Shalmaneser from 
Babylon and other localities (from Babylon and from Cush, and 
from Ava and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, 2 Kings, 
xvii. 24.)f the whole of what had been once the kingdom of 
Israel was reduced to the form of an Assyrian province. This 
kingdom had subsisted, after its separation m>m Judah, 254 
years. 

At first the conqueror carried off only the best and most 
valuable part of the population ; another deportation was after- 
wards made l^ Esarnaddon, son of Sennacherib, leavins; only 
the most degraded of the original inhabitants behind, and 
bringing in a new supply from Assyria. At that time, accord- 
ingly, the larger and most influential body of the people in oc- 
cupation of the north of Palestine were foreigners. These were 
addicted to a great variety of superstitions, according to the 
worship of the several parts of Assyria from which they had 
been drawn ; and to these several forms of idolatry they desired 
to add that of the god of the country in which they had settled. 
With this design they sought instruction from a priest, who 
fixed his residence at Bethel, and imparted to them some 
knowledge of the true God and the mode of acceptable worship ; 
§ knowledge and worship which eventually gained considerable 
ground among the mixed people, — who were henceforth known 
under the denomination of Samaritans. 

The subsequent history of the ten tribes who were transported 
into the «o«niry beyond the Euphrates is unknown : but it is 
probable thai some portion of this people returned to Palestine, 
at a future period, under the proclamation of Cyrus. 

* Thus the FnonianB, after tbey bad been> conquered by Megabazos, 
the general of Darius Hystaspis, were carried off into Asia. Herodot v. 
15. 
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75& 6t nhota «u Cnuh •n«»«d«d on the throne of Jadab ? 

T59. VthMl innsioa wu JoUiun cnibled to repd ? 

TSA. Bow ni tb« Utter poftkn of hia nign disturbed ? 

761. How loas did JoUum nignf Bt irhomiru he aoccteded? 

i61 Dexribe^clMncMrof AhuaskiDRDTJudih. 

TGS. Wlut iDvasioa and nege iDok pUce dDring tha earlj put of his 
tcign. ud irilb That naolt? 

764. RfUtcareEurtablipTHihecTdcliTered bylniah onthitottuioa. 

T6S. GiTa tba puticalara tf > wbicqiient innsloD of Jndih by the 
iian of Sjiia aod Inad, aikd Mate ita reanlt. 

^66. To whom did Afau apply tor aoiiiilaiice in thia emergency ? 

i6<. Belate tha ratgngationof DamiaceneSjria. 

T68. What portioa of (be laraatitiah temlory mi Fednced, at tbe same 
tJIBCibr the king oTAnnia? 

769. Dtacribe the ntalt of a visit paid hv Ahai k> Tiglath-Piteser at 

770. How long did Ahai reign anr Jndih ? By whom waa bo aoc- 
ceeded? 

7TI. How long did Pekah retga ovei Israel? What were the chief 
eveota of his nign t Deacribe the tarminatioD of hia nign and the itate 
of tSiin which followed. 

772. Whosncceeded Pekah on the thrute of lanel ? 

773. By whom waa tha conntiy invaded and made tribntary in the 
Mriy part of thia reign ? 

771. What led to the anbaeqaent aiege tf Samiiia by Shalnuneaer? 
77G. How long did that sEegv continne? 

776. Deeciibe the end of tbe kingdom of laraaL 

777. Belau tha origin of tha Sainaritana. 



Abax in Jndali f 

780. By whomwaaTiglath-Pileeeraacceededontbe thronpof Aasyria? 

781. How long did the kingd(Hn of Israel sobaiat after ita aepantion 
from Jndah? 

782. Date the tbllowing eranta ; — InJudaJti — aeceaaionaf Jotbun; — 
deatbof Jothim, and accassioD of Abaa:— death of Ahai, and accession oT 
Betekiah. — /a Iiml ,— accession of Pekah ; — death of Pekib, and the 
inleirncnara wbicb folioHed', — accewioD of Hoaheaj — captoie of 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

Thi Rbiohs of Hszbkiah and Makassbh. 

B.C. 725--641. 

(2 EmgByXviiL l.—zzi 18. ; 2 Chron. xxix. 1.— zzxiU. SO. $ laaiah 

zxxvL 1. — zzxix. 8.) 

Aftsb the death of Ahaz, king of Judah Cb.c. 725), a general 
reformation of religion was begun bj bis son and Buccessor 
Hbzskiah (strength of Jehovah), who is commended in 
Scriptiure as one of the most pious and zealous princes of the 
house of David. Hezekiah removed the idolatrous Syrian 
altar which had been set up bj Ahaz, — re-opened the Temple, 
restoring its services in all their original puritv and splendour, 
—and marked the completion of his work of reformation by 
celebrating the Passover with extraordinary solemnity. Find- 
ing that the people had beffun to bum incense to the Brazen 
Serpent of Moses, which haa hitherto been carefully preserved, 
he caused it to be broken in pieces, calling it Nehusbtan (a 
piece of brass). He restored to the priests and Levites the 
tithes and first-fruits, of which they had been illegally deprived ; 
and defrayed the expense of the daily sacrifices out of theroyal 
treasures. 

As a testimony of the Divine favour, consequent upon this 
religious and loyal course of eonduct, Hezekiah waa speedily 
enabled to gain signal advantages over the Philistines^ retaking 
from them all the cities of Judab which they had captured in 
the reign of Ahaz, and conquering a considerable portion of 
their own territory, with the exception of Gath and Gaza. 

In the sixth year of the reign of Hezekiah, Sbalmaneser ac- 
eomplished the overthrow of the kingdom of Israel ; and, as 
Hezekiah had withdrawn the tribute which had been imposed 
upon the kingdom of Judah, there could be little doubt that 
the king of Assyria would seek to push his conquests to the 
south. For the present, however, his arms were diverted to the 
(insular) Tyrians, involving a war of six years, which Sbalma- 
neser did not survive ; but Sennacherib, his son and successor, 
soon renewed the demand for tribute, and marched towards 
Jerusalem at the head of a large army. Hezekiah accordin{2;ly 
applied himself to strengthening the fortifications of Jerusalem 
in preparation for a siege; and, supposing it necessary to 
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^ ie made sa illiance with the Ion; o( 
p , ^^^ia diaple&nng to the Divine Sorereign, 
768. r ^ '"" j2( i^f tl"** confidence in His power and 
'■sn' ^ B^ ifaiekiah himself called upon the people to 

fei ^j^' * *°*' courageous," esJd the king m an 

"fii **?*'" !■ .'^ "l** •'ot »™'i nor dismBTed for the king 

T6S. ^''^f ' V : :ill ^c multitude that is with him: for there 

t*%n, ^^1*'' . ili.^ri with him : with him is en arm of flesh; 
'^ ^i?' ^ iJi^ l-'"^ "*" '^''^ •* ''^'P ""i """^ ^ ^^^ "^ 

^i6f cjyr^r'i. ""i- 7,8. Hezekuth soon found him- 
j§ K^'i^wii ill liifl expectation of effectual aasiBtance from 

T' i'^M ftr aa Luhiah, a city in the south of Judah, which, 

^^ ^^itronply f<irtified, could not be expected to offer 

Bsislance to the arms of tie besieger. Under llwM 

tees, tlie king of Judah made his Bubmisaion, con- 
he pnTiiii'nt of 300 talents of silver and 30 taldttsof 
*J^S5,000i. aiul ^60,000/. ), — » sum BO considerable that, in 
'' (it"' ''""'' '^' '" "'" °^''g^ ^ drain all his treasures, and 

'^gcherib thou turned his arms against £gjpt ; but, toon 
I Sn having resnlveil to complete the subju^atiui of Judah,he 
' ^a invested Ls.::biah, whence he sent his general Tartu, 
Sompanied bj Kubraria (i. e. the chief of the eunuchs) and 
jibshakuh (i, c. tbe chief cup-bearer), with a large detachment 
^ bia forces, agunst Jerusalem. The summons l-o surrender 
I made bj Kabshakeh was couched in t^rms most insolent snd 
blasphemous. Danger was now imminent, and Hetekiah, 
i ba-niig repaired io the Temple with his clothes rent in token of 
distress, sent to the prophet Isuah, desiring him to offer np U 
earnest prajer for deliTerance. The prophet returned an en- 
couraging answer, declaring that Sennacherib should retnra to ' 
his own country, without having accomplished his object, uA 
die. At this juncture, accordingly, the king of Assyria, who 
had left Lachisb, and was engaged m operations gainst Lihoih, 
received the startling intelligence that Tirhakah*, king of 
EUiiopia (Cusb), was advancing against him with a lai^ force. 
He accordingly found himself c^hged to make preparations for 
an immediate departure (b.c. 712), in order to meet tbii 
' 'lOUt delajf, at the saoie time sending a letter to 
in whidi he haughtily tiireatened him with veDgeance 

fal monarcb, who has left many moDnmc 
. 1, including one on the walls of a Theba 
itiae his snceessfal oppoaitkin to (he As^ilans. 
Sea Havdotiu, ii, ' '" 
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on Ins return. This letter Hezekiah humbly spread before the 
Lord ; and again he received the assurance of perfect security,— 
an assurance which was signally ratified in the course of the 
same night, when the angel of the Lord went forth, and slew in 
the camp of the Assyrians 185,000 men. Weakened and dis- 
couraged by this heayy and astonishing loss, Sennacherib 
instantly withdrew to his own dominions, where some time 
afterwards he was put to death by his own sons, Adrammelech 
and Sharezer, while he was worshipping in the temple of the 
national idol Nisroch. It appears probable, from some frag- 
ments of ancient history, that Sennacherib went into Egypt, 
and that the destruction of his army in the night took place 
when he had advanced against Jerusalem a second time, after 
his return from the Egyptian war. 

During the late period of consternation and distress, Heze- 
kiah found himself labouring under a severe malady, including 
a dangerous boil or ulcer; and the prophet Isaiah was com- 
missioned to announce to lum the approach of death. In this 
distress, Hezekiah prayed earnestly for the prolongation of his 
life : his prayer was heard, and Isaiah was authorised to promise 
his recovery, with an addition of fifteen years to his rei^n ; at 
the same time ordering that a plaister of figs should be laid 
upon the boil, while, as a testimony of the Divine interposition 
on his behalf, the sun*s shadow went back ten degrees on the 
dial of Ahaz.* 

This deliverance from the Assyrian incursion was followed 
by a period of peace, during which the kingdom of Judah 
atUuned a great height of prosperity, enabling Hezekiah to 
amass considerable treasures. But he set too high an estimate 
upon the wealth which had thus been bestowed on him ; and 
^hen Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon f, sent to congratulate 
him on his recovery from sickness, he manifested the elation of 
his mind by ostentatiously displaying his treasures to the 
ambassadors. 

This proceeding, dangerous in itself, as tending to excite the 

* It has been observed that this mention of a sun-dial is the first which 
occoTs in history ; and thst, althouffh it is impossible to ascertain pre- 
cisely the construction of this dial {ffeb, steps, or degrees), yet it may 
be supposed to have consisted of a kind of stairs scientifically built so as 
to marK the progress of the shadow at difi^erent periods of the day. A 
building of this &nd has been preserved near Delhi. 

t Babylon was at this time an Assyrian province; but Merodach- 
baladan had usurped the supreme comnTand, with the tiUe of king, during 
t temporary revolt Merodach was the name of a Babylonian idol (Jer, 
L 2.), probably -» Mara. Baladan means ♦* Bel is his lord*" 

u 2 
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cupidity of the forei^ers, was also highly displeanog to God, 
on account of the pride and worldliness of mind which it xe- 
vealed; and Isaiah was sent to the king with a message of 
reproof*, inrolving a prediction that the wealth laid up in 
Jerusalem should eventually fall into the possession of the king 
of Babylon. This calamity, howeyer, did not come to pass in 
the time of Hezekiah himself, who ended his days in peace, 
after a reign of twenty-nine years. (b.c. 696.) 

He was succeeded by his son'MANASSEH (causing to foi^t), 
who was only twelve years of age when he came to the throne. 
It is probable that this young prince was in the hands of evil 
counsellors; at all events, he soon b^an to adopt a line of 
conduct entirely opposed to that of Hezekiah. Abandoning 
the worship of Jehovah, he not only restored the high places 
and erected altars to Baal, but he ventured to build (utrge) 
altars for the Sabsean worship of ** the host of heayen," In the 
courts of the Temple, and to set up an idol (an image of 
Astarte) in the sanctuary itself, — an act of impiety exceeding 
even that of Ahaz, who closed the Temple when he had sus- 
pended its worship by the Syrian idolatry. Manasseh also sa- 
crificed his children to Moloch, in the valley of Hinnom, and 
practised heathen enchantments. (2 Kings, zxi. I — 9. ; 2 
Chron. xxxiii. 1 — 10.) His impietj was equalled only by his 
cruelty ; which was displayed in a rigorous persecution of those 
faithful Jews who refused conformity to tne idolatrous prin- 
ciples and practices which he laboured to establish. These few 
faithful men found their consolation in looking forward, with 
lively hope, to the days of the promised Messifdi, which should 
exhibit a perfect contrast to the prevalent corruption of their 
times. The reigns of evil kings construned pious Jews to long 
and sigh for this expected Deliverer ; while the better times, 
which occurred under good princes, such as Hezekiah and 
Josiah, tended to animate their hope of His appearing. Such 
princes were held up by the prophets as models and puKlges of 
the Messiah. 

The flagrant offences of Manasseh did not long remain un- 
punished. In the 22nd year of his reign, Esarhaddon, son of 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, having strengthened his empire 
by renewing the subjection of Babylon, despatched a large 
army to Palestine, which, having first sent into exile the few 
remaining Israelites, marched into Judea. Jerusalem was sooo 

* It appears also that Hezekiah was willing to form an alliance with 
^f odach-baladan against the king of Asfinrria, tcom which h« was de- 
terred by the protestations and warnings of Isaiah. 
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taken ; and Manasseh, having been made prisoner, was sent in 
chains to Babylon. (b.g. 665.) 

In this conaition of distress, the captiye king of Judah sin* 
eerely and deeply repented of his sins ; and his humiliation be* 
fore God was soon followed by his restoration to the throne. 
He returned to Jerusalem thoroughly disposed to repair, as far 
as possible, all the mischief which he nad done, to encourage the 
true worship, and to uphold all the principles of the Theocracy. 
This wise and religious policy he consistently pursued; and 
during the remainder of his fife the kingdom was eminently 
peaceful and prosperous, flis reign was longer than that 'of 
any other kin^ of Judah or of Israel ; it extended to fifly-fiye 
years, being three years longer than that of Uzziah. Manasseh 
was not buried in uie royal sepulchres, but in his own sepul- 
chre in the garden of Uzza. (b.o. 641.) 

^e reign of Hezekiah was distinguished by the illustrious 
prophecies of Isaiah, and also by those of Mican and Kahum. — 
Itaiah (salvation of Jehovah) began to prophesy during the 
latter period, if not in the very last year, of Uzziah king of 
Judah ; and he continued in the exercise of his oflSice through- 
out the succeeding reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and at least the 
greater part of that of iJesekiah. There is a tradition to the 
effect that he survived to the times of Manasseh, by whose 
orders he was sawn asunder ; but no reliance can be placed on 
this account, and it is probably incorrect. Isaiah, who repre- 
sents what has been termed the golden age of Jewish prophecy, 
and who was the principal prophet of that which, on other 
grounds, is denominated the Assyrian period, gave utterance to 
many predictions of Divine judgments to hs inflicted upon 
various nations which had signalised themselves as enemies of 
6od*s people ; and also announced the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Israel by Assyria. He foretold the deliverance of 
Jerusalem and Judea^ irom the invasion of Sennacherib ; but 
he predicted also the coming captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
together with their subsequent restoration. This restoration 
he described in language involving a prospect of the blessings 
to be conferred by the great Restorer of uie human race ; and 
besides this, he delivered many more direct prophecies (ch. 
xl. — ^Izvi.), relating, if not immediately and exclusively, yet 
chiefly, to the person, sufferings, work, and kingdom of Messiah. 

Micah (who is like Jehovah), a native of Moresheth near 
Gath, who lived during the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Heze- 
kiah ^n Judah), and of Pekah and Hoshea (in Israel), uttered 
various prophecies conoeniiDg both kingdoms, but especial^ 

V 8 
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concerning Judah. He foretold the fall of Samaria, and the 
overthrow of the klDgdom of Israel. He also predicted the de« 
struction of Jerusalem and of the Temple, — the Babyloniaa 
captivity,^ the restoration and subsequent prosperity of Jadah, 
— and the future kingdom of Messiah. 

Nahum (consolation), a native of Elkosh, probably in Galileei 
who prophesied during the reign of Manasseh, foretold the 
fall or Nineveh, and the overthrow of the Assyrian empire. 

Elbmehtart and Qbnbral Qubstions. 

784. By whom was Ahsz succeeded on the throne of Judah? 

785. Describe the religioua character of Hezekiah. 

786. Bv what proceedings did he signdise the early part of his reign? 

787. Iiow did he treat Uie Brazen Serpent of Moses, and why? 

788. What national advantages ensued, in token of Divine approbatioa 
and favour? 

789. At what part of the reign of Hezekiah was the kingdom of Israel 
overthrown by the Assyrians? ' 

790. How was Shalmaneser diverted from an attack upon Jodah? 

791. What attitude did Sennacherib assume towards Judah ? 

792. What alliance did Hezekiah make as a means of security against 
the threatened Ass3nnan invasion, and with what result? 

798. On what terms did Hezekiah submit to the king of Assyria, in 
the first instance? 

794. What course did Sennacherib pursue after having made this agres- 
ment with Hezekiah ? 

796. Detail the circumstances of the renewed Invasion of Judah by 
Sennacherib. — Describe the encouragement given to Hezekiah, and the 
destruction of Sennacherib's army. 

796. Relate the sickness and recovery of Hezekiah. 

797. What was the state of affairs in Judah after the deliverance from 
the Assyrian invasion ? 

798. What conduct on the part of Hezekiah called forth a Divine re- 
proof ? 

799. How long did Hezekiah reign ? By whom was he succeeded? 

800. How old was Manasseh when he came to the throne ? 

801. Describe the idolatrous and impious practices which were en- 
couraged by Manasseh in the early part of his reisn. 

802. What punishment did these sins bring down upon Judah and 
Manasseh? 

808. What was the condition of Judah daring the latter part of Manas- 
seh's reign? 

804. How long did Manasseh reign ? How much longer was this reiga 
than that of Uzziah ? 

Additional QuBsnoHs. 

806. Who succeeded Shalmaneser on the throne of Assyria? 

806. Who was Merodach-baladan ? 

807. Who was the successor of Sennacherib on the throne of Assyria? 

808. When did Isaiah, Micah, and Nahum, prophesy ? Sute, in genenli 
the subjecU of their prophecies. 

809. Date— the accession of Hezekiah, ~ destruction of 8annadMrib% 
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iraij, — deatii of HezekUh and acoearion of Manaaaah, ^ captan of Jem- 
salem and captivity of Manaasch, — death of Manaaseh. 

810. Give the meanings of— Hezekiah, Manaaseh; Isaiah, Micah, 
Nahom. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



The Reigns of Amok, Josiah, (Shallitm) Jeboahaz, 

JEliakim) Jehoiakim, Jbhoiachin (Jbchoniah), and 
BIattaniah) Zedbkiah. Fimal Captubb or Jerusalem 

BT NeBUCHADMBZZAB. 

B.C. 641—598. 

(S Kings, xxu 19. — xxr. 82.; 2 Chron. xzziii 21. — xxxvl 22.; 
Jeremiah L 1. — xxxiz. 14.; Ezekiel, Obadiah, Habakkuk.) 

Maha86£h was succeeded (b.c. 641) bj Lis son Amon (per- 
haps, faithful), a wicked and idolatrous prince, who was assas- 
sinated by his own servants, after a rei^n of only two years. 
His son JosiAH (Jehovah heals), although at that time no more 
than eivht years old, was then made king (b.c. 639) ; and, afler 
having oeen well brought up under the care of the high priest, 
he soon began to give promise of a reign which makes him 

5 re-eminent among the most pious and .excellent kings of 
adah. At twelve years of age ne took measures for the over- 
throw of idolatry and the general reformation of religion. 

In the eighteenth year of his reign, Josiah gave directions to 
Hilkiah the high priest to put the Temple in a state of complete 
repair, applving to this purpose the money which, during some 
time past, had been collected at tiie doors. Durins the pro- 
gress of this work, Hilkiah discovered the original books ot 
Moses, which were then publicly read in the hearing of the king. 
A great sensation was produced by those parts of the sacred 
record which contain heavy denimciations of Divine displeasure 
against the people, with a prophecy of national calamities, in 
case of their transgression of the covenant ; and, when Joeiah 
had rent his clothes in token of grief and anxiety, occasioned 
by a conviction that Judah had been actually involved in the 
guilt of the sins specified, he sent a deputation, headed by the 
high priest, to the prophetess Huldah, to inquire of the Lord 
concerning the result. The answer was to the effect that 
Judah was indeed guilty in the sight of the Lord, and that, at 
no distant time, the puubhment foretold would overtake the 

u4 
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nation ; bat it was added that, out of regard to tbe piety of 
Josiah, and his tenderness of conscience, the evil should not 
come to pass in his days. Hereupon the kin^ convened an as- 
sembly of the elders and the people, in which he caused the 
Law to be read, and a solemn promise of the observance of it 
to be made by all the people in accordance with his own 
example. He then made a circuit of Judah and Samaria, de- 
stroymg all the remnants of idolatry* ; and at Bethel he caused 
the bones of the false prophets to be taken out of their sepul- 
chres and burnt on the altar which Jeroboam had erected, thus 
fulfilling the prophecy in which he had been mentioned by name 
no less than three hundred years before-f On his return to 
Jerusalem, he celebrated the JPassover at the proper season on 
a scale of extraordinary magnificence. (b.c. 622.) 

The reign of Josiah, as a whole, was distinguished by peace 
and prosperity. At length, however, Pharaoh Necho U^ king o£ 
Egypt, having resolved to take advantage of the weakness of the 
Assyrian empire, marched through FiUestine, probably follow- ' 
ing the route along the sea-coast, with a view to continue his 
march through the plain of Esdraelon, and then, having ad- 
vanced through the passes of Lebanon, to make himself master 
of some of the Assyrian possessions west of the Euphrates. 
Josiah opposed his passage on this expedition; and a battle 
ensued at Megiddo}, in which the king of Egypt obtained an 
easy victory, and Josiah received a wound of which he soon 
after died, b.o. 60d) in the thirty-second year of his reign, 
being the only king of Judah who was killed in battle. His 
son Shallum was elected by the people as his successor, under 
the more auspicious name of Jehoahaz (Jehovah holds). 
After a short and evil reign of three months, Jehoahaz was de- 
posed and carried into captivity hj Pharaoh Necho, on his 
return to Egypt.§ The conqueror imposed upon the country 
a tribute of 100 talents of silver and one talent of gold, at the 
same time (b.c. 609) appointing as king Eliakim (God raises 



* The power of Josiah appears to have extended over a great part of 




t In a part of the plain of Esdraelon near Megiddo ; probably at a spot 
caUedi after the name of a Syrian idol, Hadad-Rimmon, Zech. xiL 4L 
Some suppose Hadad-Rimmon to be only an epithet of the town Megiddo; 
others regard Hadad-Rimmon as a place near Megiddo. 

§ The capture of Jerusalem by rharaoh Necho is mentioned (most 
probably) by Herodotus, ii. 159. ; iii. 5. Tbe name of Necho is Ibnod 
among the hieroglyphics in the great hall of Kamak. 
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up), the eldest son of Josiah, whose name he changed, bj ah 
exercise of sovereign power, to Jshoiakim (the Lord raises up). 
Jehoiakim gave an evil character to his reign by the restoration 
of idolatry *, and by rigorously exacting from his subjects the 
money which he found necessary for the payment of the ap« 

Eointed tribute to the sovereign under whom he consented to 
old his crown. 

In an engagement which took place at Carchemish on the 
Euphrates (probably on the western bank of that river, at its 
iunction with the Chebar), Necho sustained a defeat from 
Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabopolassar, king of Baby- 
Ion t ; and, as a result of this failure, the power or the king of 
Egypt was henceforth confined within the limits of his own 
dommions. Afler this the Chaldeans marched into Judea, now 
left defenceless by the king to whom it had become tributary ; 
uid, having captured Jerusalem, and sent away some of the 
ncred vessels of the Temple to Babylon, made Jehoiakim 
tributary to Nebuchadnezzar, now become king of Babylon, 
and carried away some of the chief men as hostages, including 
Daniel and his companions (b.g. 605)4 It was during this in« 
vasion that the Kechabites took up their abode for a time 
within the walls of the city. (Jeremiah, xxxv.) 

Jehoiakim, persevering in his course of impiety, now re« 
ceived from Jeremiah a solemn warning concerning a second 
inyasion of the Babylonians, destined to issue in the desolation 

, * These frequent transitions from one kind of worship to another make 
It prolMible that there were among the Jews two parties pretty evenly 
balanced, — one idolatrous, and the other in ikvour of the pure worship ot 
movah. 

.t Nabopolassar had been sent by Sardanapalas, king of Assyria, as his 
Viceroy to Babylon (b. o. 626). Here, however, Nabopolassar established 
Unuelf as an independent sovereign, and afterwards, in conjunction With 
Cyaxares the Mede, put an end to the empire of Assyria, by Uie capture 
and destruction of Nineveh b. a 606. The king of Babylon thus became 
the head of the Chaldean empire. This empire was afterwards held in 
check by a formidable invasion of the Scythians (Herodot L 108—106), 
^ao overran a great part of Asia (including Syria and Palestine) durintf 
a period of (perhaps) nearly thirty years, but were eventually subdued 
°7 Cyazares, and were even employed by the Chaldees in eflfecting the 
anal overthrow of the Assyrian power. Others say that it was Sarak, the 
iast king of Assyria (not Sardanapalus) that sent Nabopolassar to Babylon, 
^th a view to defend that city against the Scythians, who had already 
*)^ine formidable in Asia. The Chaldees were employed by Jehovah 
tt a rod for the punishment of his offending people. 

I Some suppose that Jehoiakim himself was carried to Babylon, where 
he remained m captivity three years ; at the end of which time he was 
"^t back to occupy the throne of Judah as a vaosal of the king of Babylon* 
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of the country, seventy ]^ear8* captivity of the people, and other 
heavy calamities, in failure of national reformation. The 
prophet, having rendered himself obnoxious to the king by his 
faitnfulness in delivering these predictions, was obliged to live 
in concealment, employing Baruch to write and publish his 
prophecies. On one occasion of the promulgation of a prophecy 
m this manner, Jehoiakim manifested his impiety by catting 
with a pen-knife the roll on which Baruch hfld written from Jere- 
miah^s dictation, and throwing it into the fire; an act which, at 
the Divine command, was followed by the publication of a second 
edition of the prophecy, with an addition of fresh denunciations 
of the impending judraients. 

Not long after, Jehoiakim ventured to withhold the tribute 
which he had paid during a period of three years ; and Nebu- 
chadnezzar gave orders to some of the governors of his pro- 
vinces on the frontiers of Judea (Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites, 
Ammonites) to march against Jerusalem, and reduce it again 
to subjeotion. Jehoiakim, endeavouring to defend himself^ was 
taken prisoner, in which condition he probably soon att&r died 
(b. g. 598) ; and the people, still holding out against the autho- 
rity of uie king of Babylon, raised his son Jshoiachi5 
(Jehovah establishes or appoints), or (by contraction) Jechoniab, 
to the throne. Shortly afterwards, however, Nebuchadnezzar, 
haying come in person against Jerusalem, asain succeeded in 
capturing the city, and, having made Jehoiadiin prisoner, sent 
him to Babylon.** The conqueror not only pillaged the Temple 
and the palace, but sent away to Babylon the best portion of 
the population of Jerusalem and Judah, including the flower of 
the army and the most skilful artisans, to the number of about 
ten thousand, and appointed as the successor of Jehoiachin 
(b. c. 598) his uncle Mattaniah (gifl of Jehovah), the third son 
of Josiah, whose name he changed to Zedbkiah (righteousness 
of Jehovah), exacting from him a most stringent oath of alle- 
giance to the crown of Babylon. With the terms of this oath 
Zedekiah at first faithfully complied; and when the Ammonites, 
Moabites, Idumeans, Sidonians, Tyrians, and the neighbouring 

Siople urged him to combine with them in throwing off the 
abylonian yoke, Zedekiah, supported by the admoniUons of 
Jeremiah, steadily refused to join the confederacy, and chaived 
those Jews who were residing as captives in the kingdom of &- 
bylon not to take any measures for the recovery of their liberty. 

* The conquest of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar is recorded by Bensni 
cap. Joseph. Ant x. 11. 1.). The same writer (ap. Joseph. QnU. Ap. I 
19.) refers to the term of Mwn^yyerirt' captivity. 
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At length, however, in the seventh year of his reign, Zedekiih 
repudiated the counsel of the prophet, and, relying on the as- 
sistance of Pharaoh Hophra (Or, Apries), king of Egypt*, he 
revolted from the king of Babylon. Jeremiah was now thrown 
into prison ; but, at Babylon, the prophet Ezekiel continued to 
utter predictions of the impending desolation of Judea, to be 
followed by s long captivity of ita inhabitants, together with 
promises of peace ana security to all who should retain their 
allegiance to the king of Babylon, and persevere in their obe- 
dience to the law of God. It had also oeen foretold, through 
Jeremiah, that the Medes and Persians would soon be raised 
up to break the power of Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar, having heard of the revolt of Zedekiah, im- 
mediately invaded Judea with a large army, and laid siege to 
Jerusalem (about b. c. 590). The approach of an Egyptian 
force gave some prospect of relief to the city after it had oeen 
reduced to great extremity ; but the Egyptians soon returned 
when thev found that the Chaldeans were preparing to give 
them battle ; and, when Nebuchadnezzar renewed the siege of 
Jerusalem, or rather, began a blockade, all hope of successful 
resistance was at an end. Jeremiah, continuing to predict the 
capture of the city, was cast into a deep dungeon, from whioh 
he was recalled to his former state of imprisonment only 
through the intercession of an Ethiopian proselyte who was at 
that time the chief officer of the royal household. Again, how- 
ever, his exhortation to surrender was rejected ; and the siege 
was continued until the famine attained such a height that the 
inhabitants of the place were driven to the necessitv of devour- 
ing one another for food. At length a general assault was 
maide, Jerusalem was taken, and a terrible camaee ensued 
(b. c. 588 or 587, some say b. c. 586, June 20.). Zedekiah and 
his family contrived to effect their escape from the captured 
city; but they were speedily overtaken and carried to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whp, having left the conclusion of the siege in the hands 
of his generals, had retired to Riblah, in the district of Hamath, 
on the northern border of Palestine. Having sternly reproached 
Zedekiah with his ingratitude and treachery, the king of Baby- 
lon first caused his sons to be put to death in hb presence, and 
then put out his eyes and sent him in chains 'to Babylon, 
where at length he died. The destruction of Jerusalem was 
completed by I^ebuzaradan, captain of Nebuchadnezzar's guard, 
who burned the citv and Temple, seized all the treasures he 
could find, and earned away captive the greater part of the 

* Son of Psammis, son of Necho. 
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people, leaving only a few of the poorer class for the purpose of 
cultivating the land. 

Nebuchadnezzar appointed Gedaliah governor over those 
Jews whom he permitted to remain in their native land, and 
gave permission to Jeremiah to remain, commending him to the 
care of the governor. 

Thus ended the temporal kingdom of Judah, accordinfftothe 
repeated predictions of divinely inspired prophets, who liad in 
vam called upon princes and people to abandon their national 
sins. *^ All the chief of the priests^ and the people, trans- 
gressed very much after all the abominations of the heathen ; 
and polluted the house of the Lord which he had hallowed in 
Jerusalem. And the Lord God of their fathers sent to them 
by his messengers, rising up betimes, and sending ; because he 
had compassion on his people, and on his dwelling-place : But 
they mocked the messengers of God, and despised his words, 
and misused his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 
against his people, till there was no remedy.'* 2 Cfaroo. 
zxxvi. 14—16. 

The prophets who appeared from the reign of Josiah to that 
of Zedekiah were Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and (perhaps) Obadiah. 

JEutbakkm (embracing ; or, the embraced), under Josiah, an- 
nounced the judgment impending over Judah, to be inflicted by 
the Chaldeans ; but declared, at the same time, the restoratioa 
of the people, and the subsequent fall of the oppressor. — During 
the same reign, Zephaniah (Jehovah conceals ; or, hidden or 
protected by Jehovah) predicted the Divine judgments for sin, 
which were approaching under the form of the &by Ionian c^h 
tivity. He also foretold the calamities which should come upon 
the Philistines, the Ammonites and Moabites, the Ethiopians, 
and the Assyrians, including the fall of Nineveh (which took 
place B.C. 62^). He was commissioned to convej to Judah 
promises of mercy upon repentance, running up into predictions 
of the times of Messiah. — The mission of Jeremiah (Jehovah 
throws, i. e. casts down), son of Hilkiah, a priest of Anathoth, 
near Jerusalem, > was of lonser continuance, beginning in the 
reiffn of Josiah, and extending over the times of Jehoahas, 
Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah. He is regarded as the 
principal of the prophets belonging to the Babylonian period of 
pronhecv. He prophesied chi^y at Jerusalem, and espedally 
m the Temple ; and he encountered more opposition and per* 
secution than any other prophet of Judah. He predicted the 
capture of Jerusalem, and the Babylonian «apUvitj, — called 
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for rafamisBioii and obedienod to the ▼icton,*— and foretold the 
restoration of the Jews *, to be followed by a state of prosperity, 
which should culminate in the kingdom of Messiah. He like- 
wise predicted judgments about to come upon many heathen 
nations for their sins, and for their oppression of the corenant 
people. —^zeAt«Z (Grod strengthens) was carried to Meso- 
potamia, with Jehoiachin and the principal people, in the 
eleventh year before the destruction of Jerusalem ; where he 
resided amongst a colony of captives on the river Chaboras, and 
continued to prophesy during more than twenty years. He 
foretold the evils that were coming upon Jerusalem on account 
of the sins of the people, — the subsequent restoration from cap- 
tivity, — succeeding conquests and prosperitjr, — and the kiiu;- 
dom of Messiah; and announced Divine judgments to be 
inflicted upon various heathen nations who were enemies of the 
Jews.— The date of Obadiah (servant of Jehovah) is uncertain ; 
only it appears that he prophesied at some time after the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. He foretold the 
destruction of Edom on account of its wickedness, especially its 
pride ; and the overthrow of all the enemies of Judah. 

ELEMSnTABT AHD GkNKRAL QuXSTIOHS. 

811. By whom was Manasseh succeeded on the throne of Judah? 

812. What was the character of Amon ? How long did he reign ? By 
whom was he succeeded? 

818. Describe the character of Josiah, as king of Judah. 

814. At what age did he aacend the throne? Under whose can was 
he brought up? 

815. Mention the drcumstarices connected with the repah: of the Temple 
in the eo^hteenth year of Josiah's reign. 

816. For what purpose did Pharaoh Necho, king of Egypt, lead an 
army through Palestine, in the latter part of this reign ? 

817. Where did Josiah give battle to Pharaoh Necho, and with what 
result? 

818. How long did Josiah reign ? By whom was he succeeded ? 

819. How long did (Shallum) Jehoahaz reign ? By whom was he de- 
posed? 

820. Who was appointed as the successor of Jehoahaz, and under what 
drcnmstances? 

821. What was the character of the reign of TEliakim) Jehoiakim? 

822. Where was Pharaoh Necho defeated by Nebuchaanezzar? 

823. How did this defeat affect the position of Judah? 

824. Relate the circumstances attending the (first) capture of Jerusa- 
lem by Nebuchadnezzar. 

* In token of which the prophet was directed to buy Hanameel's field, 
in Anathoth, Jer. xxxii 6^12. Ck>mpare the purchase of ground 
occupied by the enemy during the siege of Bome under Hannib^ Liv. 
xzvL 11. 



SOS QUESTIONa 

925. Describe the impioiu coodact of Jehoiakim when r^roTed and 
warned by the prophet Jeremiah. 

826. What led to the overthrow and death of Jehoiakim? 

827. How long did Jehoiakim reign? By whom was he raoceeded? 

828. State the resalt of the siege of Jenualem by Nebachadnezsear la 
the reign of Jehoiachin. 

829. Whom did Nebnchadnezzar appoint as successor to Jebmachin? 
830» Describe the earlier, and the later, policy of Zedekiah. 

881. By whom was Zedekiah induced toreyolt from Nebuchadnezzar? 

882. What was the issue of this revolt? 

888. Describe the final blockade and si^ge of Jenualem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and his generals. 

884. Relate the destruction of Jerusalem and the captivity of the people. 
—What became of Zedekiah ? 

835. Whom did Nebuchadnezzar appoint governor of Judea? 

886. Bepeat 2 Chron. zzxvL 14—16. 

ADDrnoiTAL QuxanoHB. 

887. Give some account of the prophets — Habakkuk, — Zephaniah,^ 
Jeremiah, — Ezekiel, — and Obadiah; and mention the aubstanoe of 
their several prophecies. 

888. Date the following events : — accession of Amon ; — death of Amon 
and accession of Josiah ; — death of Josiah, and accession of (Shallnm) 
Jehoahaz ; — deposition of Jehoahaz, and accession of (Eliakim) Jehoia- 
kim ; — death of Jehoiakim, and accession of Jehoiachin ; ^^apUvity of Je- 
hoiachin, and accession of (Mattaniah^ Zedekiah ; — accession of Zedekiah 
to the destruction of Jerusalem and tne Babylonian captivity. 

839. Qive the meanings of — Amon, Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin, Zedekiah ; ~ Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Obadiah. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Thb Babylonian Caftivitt. 

(2 Kings, XXV. 22 — 30., and Jer. lit 31^34.; Daniel) 

Thb land of Judah was not colonised by the conquerors, bs 
that of Israel had been, but was left in the occupation of the 
poorer natives, under a Babylonian governor or satrap. Soon 
after the departure of the invading army, this governor, Greda- 
liah, was treacherously murdered by a member of the royal 
family of Judah, named Ishmael, who, being in league with the 
Ammonites, hoped to make head against the king of Babylon 
and to obtain the crown of Judah for himself, fihrnael, how- 
ever, was obliged to seek safety in flight ; and, at the same tlmei 
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many more of the Jews were carried away to Babjlon* (b. o. 
6S4.) 

Afraid of the yengeance of Nebuchadnezzar for the death of 
GedaJiah, a Uurge number of the Jews who had been left in their 
native land now misrated to Egypt, carrying with them Uie 
prophet Jeremiah, who had strongly protested against their re^ 
moyal to that country. Some of them were located near the 
Bed Sea, others at Taphanes, others at Noph or Memphis, and 
others in the Thebaid; and here they became deeply implicated 
in the idolatry of the land, — a sin for which Jeremiah threatened 
them with punishment, to be inflicted when the king of Babylon 
should become master of Egypt. This conquest of Egypt took 
place shortly (about eighteen years) afterwards* 

The Jews whom Nebuchadnezzar transported to abylon 
found there those of their countrymen who were carried away 
in the reign of Jehoiakim. These were young men of high 
family who had been in the first instance seized as hostages, 
and were now detained as captives, some of whom, haying re« 
eeived the best education, according to the Chaldean institutions, 
and haying been found to possess an extraordinary degree of 
intelligence and virtue, were now capable of advancement to 

Sttts of dignity and influence. One of these youths was 
aniel (God is my judge), who received the Chaldean name 
Belteshazzar (perhaps, keeper of Baal*s treasure), a pious youth 
belonging to the royal family of Judah, who was eventually 
raised to a post of great dignity at the court of the Baby- 
Ionian monarch, and still more highly distinguished as an in- 
spired prophet of the Lord. The following was the cause of his 
advancement. Nebuchadnezzar had been visited by a dream 
which weighed much upon his spirits, and of which he anxiously 
desired to obtain a correct interpretation. He had, however, 
forffott^n even the form or circumstances of the dream itself; 
anc^ haying proposed the matter to his magi, or learned men, he 
found them unable to recal the dream to his mind. For this 
incapacity the enraged king condemned the whole fraternity to 
deatn ; and in this sentence Daniel and his friends found them- 
selves involved. Hereupon Daniel, having prayed earnestly to 
God for a revelation of the secret, was enabled to declare to 
Nebuchadnezzar that in his dream he had seen an image, 
having a head of gold, arms and breast of silver, belly and 
thighs of brass, legs of iron, and feet part of iron and part of 
clay ; and that he saw a stone smite the image upon its feet 
and break it in pieces, the stone itself afterwards becoming a 
great mountain and filling the whole earth. Daniel then 
declared that the several parts of the image denoted fou*^ 
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sreai kuigdoms or empires which flbould successivelj arise, to 
be followed by a kingdom which the Grod of heaven should aet 
up, never to be destroyed,— an interpretation which we now 
understand as pointing to the Chaldean, Medo-Persian, Mace- 
donian, and Roman empires, to be succeeded by the kingdom 
(church) of Christ.* Nebuchadnezzar recognised his dream ; 
and, struck with admiration at the heavenly wisdom by vrhich 
it had been declared to him, he rewarded Daniel with rich 
presents, and with promotion to the high dignity of chief 
magian, and governor of the province of Babylon.f This pro* 
motion of Daniel led to a corre^nding advancement of three 
of his countrymen and personal mends who had hitherto shared 
his fortunes : these were Hananiah (^Crod is gracious)^ Mishael 
(perhaps, of ike mighty God)^ and Azariah {help of ike Lord) ; 
whose names were respectively changed, by the prince of the 
eunuchs, to the Chaldee Shadrach ^rhaps, inspiration, of the 
«tm), Meshach {of [the goddess] ShacK)^ and Abed-nego 
{serofoA of the light or fire). 

Great jealousy was thus excited among the native Babylonian 
nobles, who eagerlv seized what seemed to be a favourable 
opportunity for the destruction of DanieFs three friends, 
ifebuchadnezar having set up a golden image in the Babylonian 
plun of Dura, with strict orders that people of all ranks should 
fall down and worship it whenever they heard the sound of any 
kind of music, under penalty of death by fire, these pious Jews 
refused to perform the prescribed act of idolatry ; and, their re- 
fusal having been eagerly reported to the king, a command was 
immediately issued that they should be thrown into the furnace 
of fire heated seven times more than usuaL They were accord- 
ingly bound and cast into the fire ; but^ while the heat of the 
furnace was so great that it destroyed the executioners, the God 
of heaven preserved his servants in complete safety ; and the 
idolatrous monarch was soon constrained to exclaim, with as- 
tonishment, ** Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst of 
the fire, and they have no hurt ; and the form of the fourth is 

* ** These mighty empires were saffered to convoke the world and to 
destroy one another ; and, though their power was so great, yet they 
could not aphold tbems^ves, but fell one after another, and came to 
nothing, even the last of them, which was the strongest and had swallowed 
up the earth. It pleased God thus to show in them the instabiliW and 
vanity of all earthly power and greatness^ which served as a fbil to set 
forth the glorv of the kingdom of his Son, which never shaU be destroyed.** 
—Edwards, Hittory of Redemption^ Period /. 

t This advancement of Daniel at Babylon, in itself and in its circmn- 
stances^ bears great similarily to the promotion of Joseph in Efl^pt. 
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like the Son of God/* The three faithful confeasors were then 
taken out of the furnace and restored to high favour at court ; 
and Nebuchadnezzar made a decree forbidding men to revile 
their religion (Dan. iii.). 

Some time after this, Daniel was called upon to interpret 
to Nebuchadnezzar another dream, of a tree cut down to a 
stump, which Daniel declared to foretel the temporary degra- 
dation of the king himself. And the event corresponded to the 
prediction. At the «nd of twelve months the king ^^ walked in 
the palace of the kingdom of Babylon. The king spake and 
said, Is not this great Babylon that I have built for the house 
of the kingdom, bv the might of my i>ower, and for the honoui* 
of my majesty f While the word was in the king*s mouth, there 
fell a voice from heaven, saying, O King Nebuchadnezzar, to 
thee it is spoken. The kingdom is departed from thee. And 
they shall drive thee from men, and thy dwelling shall be with 
the heasta of the field : they shall make thee to eat grass as 
oxen, and seven times shall pass over thee, until thou know that 
the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and piveth it to 
whomsoever he will. The same hour was the thing fulfilled 
upon Nebuchadnezzar : and he was driven from men, and did 
eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of heaven, 
till his hurs were grown like eagles* feathers, and his nails like 
birdB* daws.** At the end of seven years, the king*s reason 
having been restored, he was reinstated, on the throne ; and 
then, mstead of making a boastful and seli^glorifying speech, he 
^umself said, ** Now I Nebuchadnezzar praise, and extol, and 
honour the King of heaven, all whose works are truth, and his 
ways judgment : and those that walk in pride he is able to 
abase (Dan. iv.). l^buchadnezzar died in the forty-third 
year of his reign (b.c. 561), and was succeeded by his son 
^Til-Merodach. 

The events which have been recorded could not fail to 
nuse the reputation of the Jews throughout the country in 
which they had been dispersed. While still, doubtless, exposed 
to some indignities and privations, as foreigners and captives, 
they were yet regarded at l^ast as immigrants of considerable 
^aiue to the state, and they probably enjoyed some consideration 
from the circumstance that several members of the nation were 
^'gh in court favour, and were now occupying posts of authority. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the Jews, during the Baby- 
lonian captivity, while suffering chastisement for the sins which 
the^had oommitted in their native land, were still fulfilling 
tbeir high mission in the Divine economy, maintaining and dtsh 
seminating the knowledge of the true God. 
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At the beginning of his rdgn, ETD-Merodbdi rdeased 
Jehoiachin from his long imprisamiient of tfairty-sercn years, 
nnd placed him at his own table. Jehoiarhin dM ■oon after ; 
leaving biii son Salathiel to be lecogniaed bj the Jews of Ba- 
bjlon as Prince of the CaptiYitj. 

The rei^ of Evil-Merodach was abort He waa soooeeded. 



first by Neriglessar, then by Laborpaoardiod, and mfierwards 
by'Relsbazzar*, whose impiona feast is recorded in the fifth 
cnapter of the Book of Daniel, and who fell by the bands of 
assassins on the night following that feast (b.c. 539) ; thus ful- 
filling the prediction of Daniel, and lesYuig the throoe of 
Babylon to be occupied by Darius the Mede (t. «• most pro- 
bably, Cyazares IL, son of Astyages, and therefore nude of 

Cyru8).t 

Daniel, still in high favour, continued to hold office under 
Darius. Seeking his destruction, the Babylonian nobles ob- 
tained from the new monarch a decree that none of hisaabjects 
should offer a prayer to any god or man, except himself^ during 
the space of thirty days, under penalty of^ death by being 
thrown to the lions. Daniel, however, conscientioiiuj^ per- 
severed in his usual devotions, addressed to the Most Higb ; and, 
upon accusation by his enemies, was sentenced to suffer the ap- 
pointed punishment. But God sent his angel and shut the 
lions* mouths. Daniel was preserved in life and honour ; and 
Darius desired that worship should be offered to the living 
God. (See Dan. vi.) 

On the death of Darius the kingdom of Babylon passed to his 
nephew Cyrus, who was thus placed at the head of tne combined 
empire of the Babylonians, Medes, and Persians. At first, 
however, Cyrus was absent from Babylon ; and the government 
was usurped by Nabonadius, who had probably been appointed 
governor by Cyrus himself. But the career or the usurper was 
short. Cyrus soon appeared before Babylon with his army» and 
captured the city, after having had recourse to the remarkable 
expedient of diverting the course of the Euphrates, and then 
unexpectedly making an assault from the dry bed of the river 

* Bnt some suppose Neriglessar to be the same as Belshazzar; and 
that, after the assassination of Belshazzar on the night of the impious 
feast, the throne was occupied by Laborosoarchod during nine months : 
at the end of which time the kingdom of Babylon was taken, C e. peace- 
ably occupied, by Cyaxares, in the right of succession, as being the brother 
of the queen-mother, by Nicotris, wife of Belshazzar. 

t ThuB putting an end to the Chaldean empire, which had commenced 
after the fall of Nineveh h. c. 606. Cvaxares was, in fact, under the 
power of Cyrus ; and the forces of both Aedes and Persians were combined 
undei the command of Cyrus. 
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(b.c. 538) ; thiu fulfilling; the remarkable predictions of Isaiah 
(cLxUt. 28.; xlv. l.)i m which he had been mentioned bj 
name more than a hundred years before. 

Daniel continued to flourish for some time under Cyrus. By 
consulting the previous prophecies of Jeremiah (zzv. 11, 12. ; 
xxix. 10.), he found tnat the appointed time of captivity, 
seventy years, was now drawing to an end ; and Cyrus was not 
unwilhng to recognise the fact that it had been reserved for him 
to get the Jews at liberty, and to reinstate them in the possession 
of their native land. 

The remarkable predictions of Daniel were : — > 1. The vision 
of the four beasts ; t. e, the four empires, Chaldean, Medo-Per- 
sian, Macedonian, and Roman (or, as some suppose, Chaldean, 
Median, Persian, and Macedonian). 2. The vision of the ram 
with two horns, and the he-goat ; t. e. the Medo-Persian em- 
pire, overthrown by the Macedonians under Alexander. 3. The 
rebuildmg of Jerusalem, and the destruction 5f the city after 
the lapse of seventy weeks (of years) ; t. e. 490 vears, about the 
times of Messiah ; with a prediction concerning His coming 
and making atonement for transgression. 4 A vision an- 
nouncing the fall of the Persian empire, — the times of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, — and the general events unto the end of the world. 



The events of common history from the death of Solomon 
(b.g.975) to tlie end of the Babylonian captivity (b.c. 536), 
can be described with some degree of precision and certainty. 

With the hibtory of Assyria, Syria, and Egypt, we have al- 
ready become sufficiently acquainted, from its various points of 
<^t4ict with the sacred narrative. Our attention may now be 
^ected to contemporary events of Greece and Rome. 

About the time of the division of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, the several states of Greece were being formed into 
republics; and their great national festivals and other in- 
stitutions were in course of establishment. Afterwards (b.c. 
1000— 900) the Argives and Spartans were frequently at war. 

The subsequent century (3.0. 900—800), — from the reign 
of Asa to that of Uzziah in Judah, and from Ahab to Jeroboam 
IL in Israel, — included the era of Lycurgus at Sparta; the 
^te of whose celebrated legislation (b.c. 817) falls in the 
reigns of Amaziah in Judah, and Jeroboam II. in Israel. At 
thisperiod the principal state in Italy was Alba Longa. 

The next century was distinguished, in Greece, by the com- 
n»encementof the Olympiads (b.c. 776), in the reign of Uzziah 
of Judah and Jeroboam II. of Israel,— and by the first Messe- 

X 2 
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nian war (b.c. 743 — ^723), very nearly synchronising with tbe 
whole reign of Ahaz in Judah, and parts of the reigns of Fekah 
and Hoshea in Israel. The first Messenian war end^ (b.c. 723) 
in the first year of the siege of Samaria, which was captiued in the 
third year (b.c. 721), by Shahnaneser, who thus put an end to 
the kingdom of Israel. Rome was founded (b.c. 753), in the 
fourth year of Joiham in Judah, the fifth year of Fekahin 
Israel, and the seventeenth of Pul in Assyria. Romulus died 
(B.C. 717), the tenth year of Hezekiah, king of Judah, four 
years after the end of the kingdom of IsraeL 

After this, the history of Greece presents us with the date of 
Creon, the first annual archon at Athens (b. c. 683), and the 
second Messenian war (b.c. 679—662), during the reign of 
Manasseh ; — the legislation of Draco at Sparta, and tbe in- 
surrection of Cjlon, in the twentieth and twenty-first yean of 
Josiah in Judah, and the fiftieth and fifty-first of Fsammeticoj 
in Egypt. Rome, according to conmion account, was still 
under the government of kin^s. 

During uie remiunder of this period — that is, firom about b.c 
600 to the end of the Babylonian captivity (536) — the history of 
• Greece is chiefly distinguished by the imairs of Athens. Hen 
Solon enacted his laws (b.c. 694), in the fifth year of Zedekub. 
king of Judah, the first of Apries (Pharaoh Hophra) in Egypt* 
the eleventh of Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon, the first of Asiy* 
ages in Media, and the twenty-fourth of Alyattes in Lydia. I& 
Lydia, which had for some time past been a flourishing king- 
dom, Alyattes was succeeded by Cnesus in 560 ; and the capture 
of Sardis by (yvrus, which put an end to the kingdom, took 

Elace in 546. Pisistratus usurped the government in 560, f^ 
eld it until 527, when he was succeeded by his sons HippirdiQ^ 
and Hippias, nine years afler the celebrated edict or Cyrus 
(536), which put an end to the captivity of the Jews. The ex- 
pulsion of the Pisistratidas from Athens took place b.c.^1& 
At Rome, the regal government continued until the ezpul^ 
of Tarquin, b.c. 510 or 509. 

Klbm^ottabt avd Qeneq^ QUBSnOKS. 

840. By whom was Gedaliah murdered ? With what desigii, todfiik 
what results? 

841. What pi:ophft protested against migratioii from Judea Into Egyp^- 

842. What was the e^ect 0(f that mimtioD ? 

843. State the circiunstances which Ted to the advaocement of D^b*" 
at the court of Xebuchadhez^ar. 

844. Relate the history of Shadrach^ Heshach, and Abed*nego (!)■>• "^^ 

845. Give an accomnt4)f DiTebiichadnezzar'Js second dreaaif and its iB^ 
pretation (Dan. iv.). 
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846. How long did Neboduidnezzar x«igii? By whom was he mic- 
eeeded? 

847. Glre the later history of JehoiachiiL By whom was he succeeded 
as Prince of the Captivity ? 

84& Give an acooont of Be1shazzar*s impious feast, and of his death 
(Dan. ▼,). 

849. By whom was the kingdom of Babylon taken at the time of Bel- 
shazzar's death ? 

850. When, why, and with what result, was Daniel cast into the den 
of lions? (Dan.vi) 

851. By whom was the throne of Babylon occupied after the death of 
Darius? 

852. How did Daniel find that, at the accession of Q^rus, the period of 
the Jewish captivity was drawing to an end? 

ADDinoirAL QuEsnoHB. 

853. Give an account of the remarkable predictions of the prophet 
Daniel. 

854. Give a general view of the affairs of common historr, as contem- 
poraneous with the events recorded in Scripture, from the death of Solo- 
mon to the end of the Babylonian captivity. 

855. Date the following events : — death of Nebuchadnezzar { — death 
of BeUhazzar and capture of Babylon by Darius ; — death of Darius and 
accession of Cyrus. 

856. What is the meaning of the name Daniel ? 



CHAPTER XLI. 



From thb end op thb Babtlohiah Captititt to the 
Death of Kehemiah. — End of the Old Testament 
History. ^ 

(Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachl) 

In the first year of his reign at Babylon (b.c. 536), precisely at 
the expiration of the predicted period of seventy years from the 
first captivity under Jehoiakim (b.c. 605), Cyrus issued a decree 
by which he gave permission to the Jews to return to their own 
country, and to rebuild the Temple ; and at the same time he 
restored to them the sacred vessels which had been carried from 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, and enjoined the governors of 
the several provinces throughout which they had been scattered 
to assist them in their preparations for the journey.* Many of 
the Jews (the term by which the descendants of Abraham are 

* It has been well remarked that Isaiah's glowing delineation of things 
to come in connection with the history of Messiah's work and kingdom 
"not unfrequently takes its hue and character from the things which 
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henceforth called in Scripture *), including a considerable por- 
tion of the chief families, chose rather to retain their settlements 
in Babylonia ; and the number of those who availed themseWes 
of the king's permission to return to Judea was under 50,000. 
Without loss of time, these set forward on their way to their 
native land, under the prince of the captives, Zerubbabel, son 
of Salathiel (Shealtial, Ezra, iiL 2.), and therefore gpirrndson of 
King Jehoiakim (Jeconiah), who was now constituted by CyruB 
governor of Judea, and accompanied by the hi^h priest Jeshua, 
son of Jozadak, and grandson of the high priest Seraiah, who 
was high priest at the time of the capture of Jerusalem, and 
was put to death by Nebuchadnezzar at Biblah. 

Soon afler the arrival of this body in Judea, a general as- 
sembly was convened at Jerusalem, where the Feast of Taber- 
nacles was celebrated, an altar was built, and the daily sacrifice 
restored. Large contributions were at the same time made for 
the rebuilding of the Temple ; and, in the course of the year 
following, the second after the return, the foundations of the 
sacred edifice were laid ; an event which was celebrated with 
great joy bj the majority of the people, while the old men wept 
at perceiving the inferiority of the projected building aa com- 
pared with the magnificence of that wmch had been destroyed. 

happened in connection with the return from Babylon. For the one was 
not only preparative to the other, bnt typical of it — mamfestinff, in its 
more important and leading features, the same views, principles, and 
operations, which were to be exhibited in connection with the establish- 
ment of his everlasting kingdom. The low, prostrate, and captive con- 
dition of the church before the Lord set to his hand for her deliverance, 
— the mighty power of her enemies, and their Heaven-derived rig^ht to 
hold her in subjection, — the utter impotence of all idol or creature power 
to remove the barriers that stood in the way of her rescue, — the merciftil 
interposition of Jehovah's arm, and the peculiar revelation of his power 
and glory in her behalf, — the equally marvellous and unexpected natme 
of his working, threshing, as it were, the mountains, and canaing obstacles 
apparently insurmountable quickly to disappear, — the blessed aecuri^ of 
his people, even though tossed amid many tempests and still gnashed on 
by their baffled foes — the prosecution of the Divine purposes in their 
favour, till all had reached the settled order and completeness contem- 
plated on the part of Heaven ; — a\\ these Unes of prooedore distinguish 
the history of the church, and Ood*s dealings towards her, at both the 
epochs in question, though with a brightness and majesty in the one case 
far surpassing that of the other. And the prophet, standing in idea amid 
the one class of events, which he considered as already matters of histoty, 
contemplates and describes the other, which alone he properly predicts, 
nnder aspects and figures suggested by what was proceeding around him.'* 
Fairbairn, Typotom of Scrijoturet Part i ch. 5. 

* Their general denomination was, first ifeivwi,— then /srwdites^ — 
then Jew$, 
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The Samaritans, having been refused permiiision to take part 
in the rebuilding of the Temple, were indignant at the supposed 
affront, and sought means to stop the progress of the work. 
By their misrepresentations and influence at the Persian court 
various impediments were thrown in the way : for several years 
the operations went on slowly ; and on the death of Cyrus they 
were entirely suspended until the second year of Darius 
Hjsta^is. 

Daniel remained with Cyrus, who resided during tlie summer 
at Shushan (Susa), and in the winter at Ecbatana. In the 
palace of Shushan the prophet saw many visions ; and here, 
according to one tradition, perhaps the most probable, he died, 
at the a^e of ninety-one years, about the fourth year of Cyrus ; but, 
according to other accounts, he died at Babylon or in Palestine. 
Cyrus himself died (b.c. 529), and was succeeded first by Cain- 
byses (b.c. 629 — 522), and then by the usurper Smerdis (b. c. 
^22). During these reigns the building of the Temple was 
suspended ; but after Darius Hystaspis had come to the throne 
(b. c. 521), the Jews, assured of the favour of the court, and en- 
couraged by the prophets Haggai and Zeohariah, set about the 
undertaking with renewed vigour, and resolved not ooly to 
complete the Temple, but also to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 
Agam the Samaritans interfered, employing all their influence 
with Tatnai, the governor of Syria under Darius, to induce him 
to stop the works. The governor, however, made a report to 
Darius in favour of the Jews ; and this report was followed 
by a n^w edict from the king, confirming the former edict of 
Cyrus, and granting additional privileges to the restored cap- 
tives. In uie sixth year of Darius (b.c.516), the Temple 
was finished ; the solemn dedication of which was soon after 
followed by the celebration of the Passover amidst extraordi- 
nvy rejoicings. 

The Samaritans refused to continue payment of the tribute 
which Cyrus had assigned for the use of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem ; but Darius confirmed the grant, and strictly forbade the 
recusants to offer any further molestation to the cfews. 

Palestine continued many years subject to the crown of 
Persia, forming part of the province which was under the 
genersd control of the satrap or governor of S}Tia ; while the 
internal affairs of the country were administered by native 
governors, or by the high priest for the time being. The 
worship of Jehovah was restored, if not with its ancient mag- 
nificence, yet without admixture of idolatry ; and the security 
of the country was preserved, under Divine Providence, by the 
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overshadowing power of the great empire to which it now 
belonged. 

Darius was succeeded by Xerxes (b. c. 485); well known in 
ancient history on account of his vain attempt at the subjuga- 
tion of Greece.* This prince, called in Scripture Ahasaemst* 
having divorced his queen Vashti, married Esther (whose Jewi^ 
name was Hadassah, t. e. Myrtle), an orphan of the tribe of 
Benjamin, who had been brought up by her uncle MordecaL 
Not long afterwards, Mordecai was enabled to detect a con- 
spiracy against the life of the king, which had been formed by 
some of the friends of Yashti : he communicated intelligence of 
this plot through Esther to the king, and the conspirators were 
seized and executed. For this important semee, however, 
Mordecai at first received no recompense. 

Some years afterwards, however, Haman, an Amalekite, who 
was high in favour at the court of Persia, irritated bj t]»e ab- 
sence 'of a mark of respect on the part of Mordecai, obtained a 
decree for the extermination of the Jews throu^hont the 
empire, and resolved to obtain special permission for Uie execu- 
tion of Mordecai upon a gallows, fifly cubits high, which he had 
erected for that purpose. But by the interposition of Divine 
Providence his designs were defeated. At this juncture the kiniTi 
being employed during a sleepless night in hearing tlie pabhc 
records read to him, was reminded of the important services 
which had been rendered by Mordecai, whom he immediatdj ad- 
vanced to ereat honour, to the extreme mortification of Haman ; 
and not only so, but he readily listened to the intercession of 
Esther, who, having disclosed her family, vindicated the cha- 
racter of the Jews from the aspersions of Haman, and obtained 
what amounted to a virtual revocation of the edict against them, 
while the king gave orders that the wicked and treacherous 
Haman should be hanged upon the gallows which he had pre- 
pared for Mordecai. According to the Persian constitution the 
king's edict could not be absolutely and directly revoked'; but 
permission was given to the Jews to defend themselves against 
their enemies throughout every province of the empire, of whom 

* Herodotus (vii. 89.) says that the Syrians of Palestine fimished 
their aaota of ships for the expedition of Xerxes. 

f Ahasuerus was the Dame^or rather the title, of fbur Median and PsniaB 
monarchs mentioned in the Bible and Apocrypha. 1. Dan. ix. 1. As^yae«s» 
father of Cyaxares II. (Darius the Mede). — 2. Ezraiv. 6. ; perhapSy Cun- 
byses. — 8. Book of Esther, Xerxes. — 4. [Tobit xiv. 15.1 (>axaras I. 
Some, however, suppose Uiat the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther is 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. — See Kitto*s Cyelopadia ofBibHeal 
Ahaiiuerus. 
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no less than 75,000 were destroyed in the conflict which ensued. 
TLe deliverance of the Jews from this great danger led to the 
establishment of the annual feast of Purim, in the waj of per- 
petual commemoration. 

Xerxes was succeeded (b. g. 465) bj Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
wbo, in the seventh year of bis reign (b. c. 459), commissioned 
Ezra (help, helper), a Jewish priest and scribe, to repair to 
Jerusalem with authority to arrange the civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs of Judea, which appear to have been involved in dis- 
order ; and, at the same time, a further invitation was given to 
the Jews to return to their own country under the protection 
of the newly appointed governor. This invitation was accepted 
by only a small number, not exceeding 6000, including only a 
few families of the priests : but many who remained behind 
contributed offerings for the building and service of the Temple, 
which Ezra was authorised to collect, in addition to large pre- 
sents made for the same purpose by the king and the royal 
family. With this small party and large amount of treasure, 
Ezra started for the banks of the river Ahava, sensible of the 
peculiar danger attending his journey, arising from the violence 
and rapacity of the wandering tribes through whose country 
he must pass, but confiding in the Divine protection, and mani- 
festing that confidence by refusing to demai^d an escort, lest such 
a request should bring discredit on the worshippers of the true 
God in the estimation of the heathen. Accordingly, the shield 
of the Almighty was over the travellers : their journey was 
safe and prosperous; and at the end of four months they reached 
Jerusaleip, ahovit eighty years after the departure of the first 
caravan under Zerubbabel, and sixty years after the restoration 
of the Temple. Ezra immediately set about the reformation of 
abuses. He appointed a solemn fast in token of humiliation 
for past irregularities and offences ; and succeeded in inducing 
the Jews to abandon the practice which had been introduced of 
intermarriage with idolaters from the surrounding nations. He 
also revised and arranged the sacred books.* 

* '*£zra may be regarded as the legist of the restoration; and the 
task which devolved upon him, and which he zealously executed, em- 
braced nothing less^than the re-organisation of the nation according to 
the law of Moses and the institutes of David. All that belonged to the 
order of worship, to the rites and festivals, to the classification of families, 
to the levying of imposts, to the franchises of the Levitical tribe, to the 
administration of justice, — in a word, all the immense details, the com- 
plete re-establishment, of the internal organisation of the Mosaic state, 
belonged to the office he had undertaken, and must be viewed as the work 
of this man, whom the Jews have always regarded as a second Moses." 
— KiTTO, ikiiljf Bible Illugtrationi, vol iv. p. 426. 
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At the court of Artaxerxes, a Jew, named Nehemiah (Je- 
hoTah comforts^Tf was high in office as the king's cup-bearer ; 
who, having manifested great concern at the desolate condition 
of the city of his forefathers, obtained leave to repair to Judea, 
armed with a commission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 
This took place in the twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes 
(b. c. 446), twelve or thirteen years after the arrival of £zra 
at Jerusalem. By the terms of the royal commission great 
facilities for the execution of his task were given to Neheraiah; 
and accordingly, on his arrival at Jerusalem, this zealous 
servant of Gr^ set to work with such vigour that the walls of 
the citv were completely rebuilt in the course of fifty-two days, 
notwithstanding the impediments thrown in the way by Sanbal- 
lat, an officer of the Moabites, Tobiah, a chief man of the Am- 
monites, and other enemies of the Jews, — an opposition so 
determined that Nehemiah caused the builders to carry arms 
while engaged in their work, and adopted other means for {M'o- 
tection against an assault 

Nehemiah gave zealous support to Ezra, who was still 
engaged in the reformation of religion, and especially in impart- 
ing religious instruction. The book of the law was now pub- 
licly read by Ezra in a solemn assembly, and the interpretation 
given in Chaldee, for the sake of that large portion of the people 
who had been accustomed to that lansusige in Babylon, and 
were ignorant of the original Hebrew : the Feast of Tabernacles 
was celebrated more thoroughly than on any other occasion 
since the days of Joshua; and a fast was observed, daring 
which the people made a public confession of their national sins, 
and, after a recital of God*s wonderful and gracious dealings 
with their forefathers, solemnly renewed their covenant with 
Jehovah. Afler some time, probably at the expiration of his 
leave of absence, Nehemiah returned from Jerusalem for the 
court of Persia ; but, abuses having again sprung up, he found 
himself recalled to the scene of his labours.* Here he discovered 
that Eliashib the high priest had given lodging in the Temple 
to Tobiah the Ammonite ; whom he caused to be removed, with 
all his furniture, in compliance with the law of Moses. He cor- 
rected also the evil practice of marrying idolatrous women, 
which had again gained head ; enforced the too much neglected 
observance of the Sabbath ; protected the Levites in their rights 
of maintenance, which had been unjustly withholden ; and 
abolished the unlawful practice of high and oppressive usury. 

* Thia took place (after the death of Artaxerxes, and the brief reigofl 
S^!2d? ^'* *°^ ^^^^•I'Q') during the reign oi Durina Nothus (B.C 
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We learn, however, from the writings of the prophet Malachi, 
that, afler the death of Nehemiah, there was a speedj renewal 
of manj of the abuses which he repressed. 

The prophets who appeared afler the restoration were Haffgai, 
Zechariah, and Malacni. Haggai (festive), under Darius Hv« 
sfaspis, was commissioned to exhort the Jews to rebuild tie 
Temple, with a promise that the glory of the second Temple 
should be greater than that of the first. At the same time he 
loudly called for the cultivation of inward and spiritual holiness, 
ss distinguislied from that which is merely outward and cere- 
monial ; and he predicted the kingdom of Messiah. — Zechmriah 
(Jehovah remembers), also under Darius Hystaspis, uttered 
some prophecies against heathen enemies, — predicted the re* 
storation of the Jews, — the person, kingdom, and triumphs of 
Messiah (the Branch)^— the subsequent rejection of the Jews on 
account of their treatment of the Messiah,— and the proffress 
of the Gospel. — Malachi (my messenger, t. s. messenger of Je* 
hovah ; some translate, angelical, or, my angel, or, regardins 
the word as contracted, ansel of the Lord), who prophesied 
during the second sojourn of Nehemiah at Jerusalem, foretold 
the rejection of the Jews on account of their impenitence, and 
announced the future coming of Messiah, and that of his imme- 
diate forerunner under the designation of Elijah. 

With Miilachi the voice of prophecy ceased among the Jews ; 
and after his time we find that we have entered upon a period 
of transition in the religious history of that people, and that the 
Divine plan for the establishment of the kinffdom of heaven 
upon earth, although imperfectly carried forward in consequence 
or the sin and negligence of men, is yet making progress. The 
Captivity had, to a great extent, accomplished its purpose as a 
process of religious purification in the minds and hearts of Uie 
chosen people. By means of this discipline, seconded by the 
efitjrts of tne pious reformers Ezra and Nehemiah, the public 
worship of the true Grod was finally established, and the old 
tendency to idolatry was essentiaUy removed from the minds of 
all those who chose to return from the land of their captivity, 
and to seek settlement again in Palestine. Attachment to the 
books of the Law and to the other sacred writing had gathered 
strength ; and it continued to gain ground during a long-pro- 
tracted absence of living prophets and treih announcements 
firom heaven. And although, m the case of the great majority 
of Jews, the worship of Jehovah degenerated into a dead form- 
alism, or a blind devotion to ritualintio observances, — while, at 
the same time, even their regard for the records oif reyelation 
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becftme snpentitioiu, and sank down into a heardeas Teneration 
of the mere letter of the sacred text to the n^lect of its spirit, 
or was mixed ap with a speculatiye theology* which too much 
usurped the place of yital and practical re^on, — yet, on the 
whole, the Jews afler the Captiyity became extensiv^j sub- 
servient to the Diyine purposes, as depositaries and guardians 
of revealed truth, and witnesses in its favour among sunround- 
iuff nations. 

It is especially worthy of remark that to the period after the 
Captivity may probably be traced the establishment of the 
Stmaoooue, the services of which consisted in the reading and 
exposition of the inspired books, and in acts of prayer and praise, 
as distinct from, or rather supplementary to, the ritual worship 
of the Temple. " To the synagogues, properly so called, we 
cannot assisn a higher antiquity than some period subsequent 
to the BiSbylonish Captivity : and this event sufficiently 
accounts for the rise oi the institution. The. exiles, *' by the 
waters of Babylon,* deprived of the Temple services, endea- 
voured to supply the omission by such religious exercises as stiU 
lay within their reach. They prayed with their face toward 
Jerusalem (Dan. vi. 10.) ; they came together, when oppor- 
tunity offered, to hear at the mouth of a prophet words of con- 
solation and instruction. More than once in the book of Ezekiel 
we find mention of such assemblies, presided over by the pro- 
phet himself, and consisting sometimes of the elders (Ezek. xiv. 
1. ; XX. 1.), and sometimes of people and elders together (Ezek. 
Xxxiii. 81.). Restored to their native land, the Jews continued 
these weekly assemblies, the homilitic' services of which would 
be more vamed when the gift of prophecy was withdrawn. In 
the book of Nehemiah we have an account of a religious 
service, which presents a close resemblance to what afterwards 
became the stated worship of the synagogue : Ezra the scribe 
ascended a pulpit of wood, read portions of Scripture, which 
(since the ancient Hebrew was no longer understood by the 
people) were interpreted by persons appointed for the purpose, 
and the whole concluded with prayer and thanksgiving (Nehem. 

viiL 1^8.). The service on this occasion took place m the open 

« 

* * The scribes, or men learned in the law, laid the fouDdation of Jewish 
theology and theological schools, in which the mind was employed upon 
the examination and classification of revealed truths. Afterwards (esjpe' 
daily under the Ptolemies, in Egypt) Jewish theology was affected by 
an admixture of Platonic philosophy. At the same time there sprang ap 
a reverence for tradition and for traditional doctrines and observances. 
The accumulated mass of tradition and philosophy became a fruitfal 
source of error in doctrine, and of corruption in reUgioos observances. 
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air : the first erection of buildings for the purpose, holding the 
weekly Sabbath assemblies, is probably to be ascribed to the 
extra-Palestine Jews, whose example, however, was speedilr 
followed bj their brethren in Judea ; and synagogues so mul- 
tiplied that in Jerusalem alone, in our Loras time, there tre 
said to have been, though we cannot but suspect that the num« 
ber has been exaggerated, 480 of these structures. The 
remarkable dispersion of the Jews which took place after the 
Gaptiyitj, produced a corresponding diffusion of the mode of 
worship. • . • And thus in every considerable city of the 
Roman empire, Jews and Jewish synagogues were, at ike time 
of Christ, found established. . . . rerhaps there is no circum- 
stance in the history of the Jewish people more strongly indi- 
cative of a superintending Providence, more clearly intended to 
prepare the way for the Gospel, than the one before us. 
Christianity, instead of being, like Judaism, confined to a par- 
ticular locality, was to embrace all within its pale ; but if die 
Jews had not, in their dispersed state after the Captivity, 
formed themselves into synagogues, there would not have 
existed any religious centre to which the promulgation of the 
Grospel could have attached itself, as the apostles, in the exer- 
cise of their mission, traversed the world.*** 



The period which here lies before us, from b. c. 536 to about 
400, is covered b^ an illustrious portion of Grecian history. 
Athens now rose into power, after the ascendency of Sparta. 
The ^pulsion of the Pisistratidsd from Athens took place b. c. 
510, six years after the Dedication of the Temple. Tne date of 
the Ionian war wfls from b. c. 499 to 495. The first Persian 
war, which immediately followed, was ended by the celebrated 
victory of Miltiades at Marathon (b. c. 490), in the thirty-second 
year of the rei^n of Darius Hystaspis, the forty-seventh after 
the return of the Jews from Babylon, and the twenty-seventh 
after the dedication of the Temple. The invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, terminated by the battles of Thermopyls? and Salamis, 
took place B. c. 480. When Ezra went to Jerusalem from 
Babylon (b. c. 458), Pericles was rising into power at Athens. 
The first year of the visit of Nehemiah (445) is the date of the 
revolt of £ub<sa and Megara, and the beginning of the Thirty 
Years* Truce, just before Pericles assumed the chief manage- 
ment of affairs at Athens. The date of the Peloponnesian war 
(b.c. 431^-404) brings us down to the end of the period of 

* Lrrrov, Bam^ton Lectures, The Motcde JHspeiuatum eontidered as 
wtrodudory to Chrutianityf Lect. vii. 
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the Old Testinunt hktonrt >^^ the seoond vitfit of Ndbexmah, 
and to the time of Malaohi^ who is sapposed to have prospered 
about B. c. 400. 

Bmne, during the same period, was rising in importance. 
The expulsion of Tarquin is usually dated b. c. 510 rar 509. 
The arrival of Ezra in Palestine (b. c. 458) took place about 
forty years after the appointment of the first Dictator (b.c. 
498), and seven years before that of the Decemviri (b. c. 451). 
And, at the close of this period, about the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (n. c. 404), the Romans were commencing the siege 
ofVeiL 

The great writers of antiquity, whose works have come down 
to us, flourished for the most part after the return of the Jews 
from Babylon. Homer, indeed, is supposed to have been con- 
temporary with Solomon, or a little later (Clinton says, b. c. 
962—927). Hesiod came after (b. c. 859--824, Clinton) ; i. e. 
in the reigns of Joash and Amaziah in Judah, and of Jehu, 
Jehoahaz, and Jehoash in Israel. iBSsop is supposed to have 
flourished about the time of Zedekiah. Pythagoras in Greece, 
Zoroaster in Persia, and Confucius in China, flourished about 
B. 0. 550 ; t. e. during the Captivity. .Sschylus died b. c. 456 ; 
Pindar about b. c. 435, in the time of Ezra. Herodotus lived 
from B. c. 484 to 409 or later ; Thucydides, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, flourished during the age of Pericles, and died 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, about the period of 
the close of Old Testament history. Socrates died b. c. 400 ; 
Xenophon 359 ; Plato 348; Aristotle 322 ; Demosthenes 320; 
.Sschmes 314 ; t. e. from Malachi to the early part of the period 
of the Ptolemies. The great Roman writers belong to a much 
later date, beginning with the age of Augustus. 

EumxirTABT and General Qxtbstions. 

857. When did the seventy yean of the Babylonian Captivity begin 
and end? 

858. State the substance of the decree of Gyms, and of his other mea- 
sures for the restoration of the Jews. 

859. How many of the Jews returned to their native land under tne 
provisions of this decree ? 

860. Whom did Cyras appoint governor of Jndea? 

861. Who was high priest at this time? 

862. When did the rebuilding of the Temple begin ? Belate some cir- 
cumstances by which this event was marked. 

868. Who opposed the progress of this work, and with what result? 

864. In what reign was the rebuilding of the Temple renewed ? What 
additional work was at the same time undertaken ? 

865. By whom were the Jews encouraged in the execution of these 
~ -ks? 
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666. How did the Samaritans again interfere? and with what reenlt? , 

867. When was the Temple finished? 

868. What relation did Palestine now sustain towards the crown of 
Persia? 

869. Relate the history of Esther. 

870. Relate also the history of Haman and Mordecai. 

871. Who was Ezra? Whatwastheobjectof his mission to Jerusalem? 
By whom' was he accompanied ? 

872. How did Ezra, on this occasion, manifest his confidence in Gk>d? 

873. Relate the proceedings of Ezra on his arrival at Jerusalem. 

874. How long after the restoration of the Temple did this take place? 

875. Who was Nehemiah? What commission did he receive ftom 
Artaxerxes ? 

876. By whom was Nehemiah opposed? How did he accomplish his 
work? 

877. Describe the labours of Nehemiah in co-operation with Ezra, for 
the reformation of religion, in Jerusalem. 

878. What circumstances recalled Nehemiah to Jerusalem after his 
departure for Persia? What measures did he then adopt? 

879. Who was the last of the Jewish prophets? 

Additioital Questions. 

880. By whom was Cyrus succeeded on the throne of Persia? 

881. Who was the successor of Darius Hystaspis? 

882. What name (probably) is given to him in Scripture? 

883. Who succeeded Xerxes? 

884. Who were the immediate successors of Artaxerxes Longimanus? 

885. Mention the prophets who arose among the Jews after the return 
from the Babylonian Captivity ; and state the substance of their prophe- 
cies. 

886. What was, generally speaking, the state of religion among the 
Jews after the Captivity? 

887. Describe the origin of the Jewish synagogue. 

888. How did the establishment of the qmagogne prepare the way for 
the early propagation of the Gospel ? 

889. Give a general view of the contemporaneous events in Grecian and 
Roman history, from the end of the Babylonian Captivity to the end of 
the Old Testament history. 

890. Compare the dates of some of the great writers of antiquity with 
the dates of Scripture history. 

891. Date the following events :— Decree of Cyrus for the return of the 
Jews; — death of Cyrus and accession of Camb^ses; — usurpation of 
Smerdis ; — accession of Darius Hystaspis ; — decucation of the second 
Temple ; — death of Darius Hystaspis, and accession of Xerxes ; — death 
of Xerxes, and accession of Artaxerxes Longimanus; — mission of Ezra 
to Jerusalem ; — mission of Nehemiah ; — the reign o( Darius Nothus. 

892. Give the meanings of— Ezra, I^ehemiah, Esther, Haggai, Zecha^ 
riah, ^lalachi 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

Ihtebyal bjbtwbbn the Histories of the Old Testament 

AND THE New. « 

(Book of the Maccabees; Josephas; Greek and Boman Authors.) 

Under the dominion of Persia, the Jews of Palestine were ruled 
at first by their own native governors, subordinate to the satrap, 
or governor-seneral, of Syria; but, after the death of Nebemiab, 
the annexation of Palestine to Syrit^was more complete, its 
civil government being more immediately in the hands of the 

fovernor of that country. Henceforward no more governors of 
'alestine were appointed; but the Syrian satrap appears to 
have employed the Jewish high Ppests as his delegates in the 
administration of civil affairs. This combination of temporal 
and spiritual jurisdiction led to many evils ; especially as the 
nomination of the high-priesthood itself was now claimed by 
the governor of Syria. On the death of the high priest 
Joiaua (b. c. 397), Jonathan I. succeeded him ; but Joshua, tlie 
brother of Jonathan, having been appointed by Bajoses, governor 
of Sjrria, demanded the office. A conflict took place oetween 
the two brothers, during which Joshua was slain in the inner 
court of the Temple ; an event which brought Bajoses to Jeru- 
salem, who, having sternly rebuked the disorders which had 
arisen, imposed a tax upon the lambs offered in sacrifice, which 
the Jews continued to pay until after the death of Artaxerxes. 
Jonathan I. was succeeded in the high priesthood by his son 
Jaddua (b. g. 350), who zealously upheld the Mosaic institu- 
tions as restored under the reformations of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
He expelled his brother Manasseh, for the legal offence of 
having married a heathen, the daughter of Sanbtulat, goyemor 
of Samaria * ; who hereupon (about b. g. 332) obtained firom 
the king of Persia (Darius Codomanus) permission to erect a 
temple on Mount Grerizim, of which Manasseh became high 
priest. (See Luke ix. 51—^6. ; John iy. 9 — 29. ; viii. 48.). 

The Persian yoke was by no means oppressive to the Jews; 
and, generally speaking, the country exijoyed protection and 
tranquillity under its new masters. This state of things coD' 
tinued until the victory obtained over Darius by Alexander 
tlie Great (b. c. 330), and the consequent establishment of the 

* This account rests on the authorit}' of Josepbus, Aniiq, zL 7. ^ 
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Macedonian empire in the east. The conqueror treated the 
Jews with leniency, notwithstanding some acts of hostility which 
they had committed against him ; having been conciliated, it is 
said, by the appearance of a solemn procession which advanced 
to meet him on his approach to Jerusalem, headed by Jaddua, 
the high priest, in whom Alexander declared that he recognised 
a figure that had appeared to him in a vision before he left 
Macedonia, foretelling the success of his expedition. (See 
Dan. ii. 39 ; viii. 2, 5 ; vii. 20, 21 ; z. 20 ; zi. 2-^.) At all 
erents, the conqueror received the Jews into his new empire on 
favourable terms, grantins them especially the preservation of 
their national laws and reTigious institutions; and he afterwards 
bestowed privileges of the highest order on large numbers of 
Jews who settled themselves in his newly built capital, Alex- 
andria. At the same time the Macedonian monarch displayed 
some severitv towards the Samaritans. He took possession of 
Samaria itself; and, having driven out the inhabitants, left it 
in the occupation of Macedonians; whereupon the refugees 
retired to Shechcm (Sychar). Jaddua was succeeded in the 
h^h priesthood of the «lews by Onias L b. c. 824. 

Upon the dissolution of the short-lived Macedonian empire, 
which was divided among Alexander's generals (b. c. 322), 
Palestine found itself in an uneasy position between the two 
new kingdoms of Syria and Egypt. At first it was attached 
as a province to Syria, under Laomedon ; but soon after, on 
occasion of the overthrow of Laomedon by Ptolemy Lagi 
(Soter) king of Egypt, and the subsequent capture of Jerusalem* 
by the conqueror, the country was annexed as a province to 
Egypt Many Jews were now transported to Egypt, wheref they 
were settled probably in the same region as that which was oc- 
cupied by their ancestors in the time of the patriarchs (Goshen) ; 
in addition to those who had formerly migrated to that country 
under the protection of Alexander. Some were established 
as colonists m Lybia and Cyrene; while others took up their resi- 
dence at Alexandria, which city was soon largely inhabited by 
Jews. 

Except during a brief interval, after a defeat of Ptolemy Lagi 
by Antigonus, the Jews continued many years subject to 
Egypt under the Ptolemies (Ptolemy Lagi, b. c. 323 — 283 ; 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, b. c. 283—247 ; Ptolemy Euergetcs L, 
B. c. 247—222 ; Ptolemy Philopater, b. c. 222—205 ; Ptolemy 

* AgathacidesCap. Joseph. Oont. Ap. i. 22) speaks of the Jewish ob- 
servance of the Sabbath aa having given occasion to the capture of Jeru- 
aalem by Ptolemy Lagi. 

T 
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Bpiplianes, b. c. 205 — 182). For ibe most part tber were In 
hiffh faTOUr with these sovereigns, and reoeiTed from them many 
pnvUegea. Under the patronage of Ptolemy Fhiladelphns, Alex- 
andria prodaeed the Grreek* version of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which, TTom a tradition that seventy persons were engaged in 
the work of translation, is commonly odled the Septnagint. At 
length, in the i^ign of Ptolemy Eprphanes, AntiochnalU. (the 
Great , king of Syria, succeeded in detaching Palestine and 
other provinces from the crown of Egypt. This took place 
after tne Jews had been nnder the Egyptian sway, with slig^ht 
interruptions, daring nearly a century .f 

Under Antiochus, and his successor Seleueus Fhilopater, the 
Jews continued to retain their former privileges, induding 
the free exercise of their religion ; but, upon the accession of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the crown of Syria (b. c. 175), they 
became involved in serious troubles. Dissensions had for some 
time past existed among the Jews, arising from the growing 
influence of a Hellenising party, t. e. a party disposed to conlbrm 
to Grrecian idolatry, wnich found its adherents espraally 
among the upper classes. And, at length, a conflict having 
taken place between Jason and Menelaus, to whom Antiochus 
had sold and resold the office of high priest, the Syrian kinv, 
choosing to regard Jerusalem as in a state of revolt, advanced 
aeainst it with his troops, and filled the place for a seasc» with 
pillage and slaughter (b. c. 172). Antiochus himself entered 
the Temple, which he first plundered and afterwards desecrated 
by oflering swine in sacrifice. These violent proceedings were 
followed by a proclamation establishing tM observance of 
Grecian idolatry in Palestine, and forbidding the worship of 
Jehovah, under penalty of death, a penalty which was often 
inflicted by the Syrian troops I upon those faithful servants of 
the Lord who conscientiously refused compliance with the 
heathen mandate. The Temple at Jerusalem was now dedi- 
cated to Jupiter OWmpius (b.c. 167); and that on Mount 
Gerisim to Jupiter Aenius. 

Some of the Jews apostatised ; but others, indignant at the 
recent consummation of their wrones, broke oat into refolt, 
uhder the leadership of the priest J^ttathias, of the fiuaOy of 

* In oonseqiieiice of the conquests of Alexander and his SQooQssonbOiMk 
had now become tbe almost universal langaage of educated penoai 
throughout the dyilised world. 

t Ninety-eight years. Palestine was reunited to "Egypt in 188 s but 
wma restored to Syria in 176. 

t Comwe the masMcre of French Protestants by the dragoon of 
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the Asmoiifleang, who were descended from Phinehaa, the 8on of 
Eleazar. Mattathias gathered around him a number of adhe* 
rents who boldly resisted the tyrannical power of Sjria, and 
punished the idolatrous compliances of many apostatising Jews. 
At his death he left the command of the patriotic forces to his 
son Jadas, commonly surnamed Maccabssus, a name said to 
have been derived from the motto which he bore on his standard, 
consisting of the first letters of the Hebrew words (£xod. xt. 
11) denoting, Who is like unto thee among the gode^ O Lord? 
or else from a single word signifying a Mmmer or maUety ap- 

5 lied as an epithet to Judas, to denote his prowess. Hence 
ndas and his descendants are called MaccabeeM; while they 
are denominated Asmonaans from AsmonsBus, the great grand- 
father of Mattathias. Under the command of the valiant and 
skilful Judas, who succeeded Mattathias (b.c. 166), the Jews 
successfiilly carried on a war of independence acainst Antiochus, 
and defeated several of his generals at the head of larjre armies, 
with a force greatly inferior in numbers. As a result of these 
yictories, Judas obtained possession of Jerusalein, where he 
purified the Temple and restcMred Divine worship; an event 
which the Jews afterwards commemorated by an annual festival 
(see John, x. 22). Antiochus died (b.c. 164) in a fit of rage, 
and smitten, as he himself said, bj the hand of God, in punish- 
ment for the impieties and cruelties which he had committed in 
Judea. After his death, Judas persevered in his successes and 
became governor of Judea (^b.c. 163) ; in which independent 
position lie continued to resist all the forces of Syria, together 
with the treachery of apostate and disafiected Jews. Jjadas 
was slain in battle (b.c. 161) ; and the work of liberation was 
completed by his brothers Jonathan and Simon. Peace with 
Syria was concluded by Jonathan (b.c. 156) ; who afterwards 
combined in his own person the office of Hi^h Priest with that 
of diief ciyil governor (or subordinate prince), of the Jews 
(b.c. 153), leaving his successor in possession of his twofold 
dignity. J<mathan, having been ti^eacberously put to death, 
was succeeded by his elder brother Simon (b. c. 143), who was 
constituted Ethnarch (or independent prince) and High Priest 
of the Jews by Demetrius ^icator; and from this time the 
country, under the Asmonsean priest-princes, was free from the 
Syrian yoke. The faith and heroism of the Maccabees had been 
the means of carrying forward the great work which had been 
begun by the Captivity ; and the Jews now did more than ever 
towards the fulfilment of their mission, subsisting as an inde- 
pendent people, and bearing witness to the unity of the true God, 
u face of the surrounding nations, among whom many of them 

Y 2 
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were eTerjwIiere dwelling. And it remained only for a better 
dispensation than that of Moftes to bring to light a truths founded 
indeed on monotheism, but of a still higher order, and more 
completely adapted to enliorhten and to bless the world. 

John, surnamed Hyrcanus, the son of Simon (b.c. 13^ — 108), 
enlarged the boundaries of bis principality by the conquest of 
Samaria and Idumsea, destroying the Samaritan Temple on 
Mount Grerizim (b.c. 130), and constraining the Idumieans to 
adopt the customs and worship of the Jews ; but afterwards he 
became the means of fermenting those internal dissensions 
which issued in the subjugation of Judea by the Romans. The 
Asmonieans were now no longer satisfied with the rank of eth- 
narch ; and Aristobulus, the son of John Hyrcanus, assumed 
the title of king (b.c. 107). He was succeeded on the throne 
by his brother Alexander Jannieus (b. c. 105) ; who enlarged 
his dominions by conquest over the Philistines, Moabites, Am- 
monites, Gileadites, and part of Arabia Petrsea, — but dismced 
his reign by acts of cruelty, and hastened his own death by nabits 
of debiBLUcnery and indolence. Alexander Jannseus was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his queen Alexandra (b. c. 79) ; booa 
after whose death (b.c. 70), the succession was violently contested 
in favour of each of her two sons, Hyrcanus and Anstohuins. 
In the course of this rivalry, the two brothers appealed to the 
Roman general Fompey, who took occasion from this appeal to 
march against Jerusalem, which he captured, with great 
slaughter (b. c. 63), after a resolute siege.* Pompey entered 
the Temple, but abstained from plundering it ; he destroyed the 
fortifications of Jerusalem, and i^uced the country to the con- 
dition of a Roman province annexed to Syria. Some years 
afterwards, Grassus, governor of S^ria, carried off the treasures 
of the Temple (b. c. 54). An alliance with the Romans bid 
been formed by Judas Maccabseus, and maintained by his suc- 
cessors, not without considerable cost ; and it probably would 
have been impossible, under any circumstances, long to preserre 
Palestine in a state of independence of the great western power : 
but the catastrophe was hastened by the vices of the Jewsi tnd 
especially by the opposition of the two rival secta of the f^' 
rtsees and Saddueees, who respectively ranged themaelveB on 
the several sides of the two claimants of the crown. 

Here it is needful to observe that, after the Captivity, there 
sprang up among ihe Jews three large sects, or philosophico* 

* Tho capture of Jerusalem by Pompey is mentioned by CicerOi P^^ 
Flacco, c 28; Strabo, xvi. 2; Tacitus, Hiat v. 9; Florua, ill 9; An- 
inianus Marcellinus, 14. Dio Caasiaa affirms that this capture was occ«- 
ttoned by tiie Jewish observance of the Sabbath; xxxvi. 16—17; 49, 8& 
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rel^otts schools, — the Phariseet (who have been briefly de- 
scribed as Jewish Stoics), the Sadaucees (Jewish Epicureans), 
and the JEssenes (Jewish Pythagoreans ; ascetics^. The Pha- 
risees were so called as being separate^ i. e. claiming to be 
peculiarly holy and devout, — or as being expauhders^ sc. of 
the sacred books. They were distinguished by their hiffh es- 
teem of tradition, and their scrupulous adherence to all pre- 
scribed rites and ceremonies, — an adherence which they super* 
stitiously substituted for the due observance of more weighty 
moral obligations, and for the cultivation of spiritual and 
practical piety. The Sadducees, who derived their appel« 
Jatioo most probably from a Hebrew word signifying jvMt or 
righteou* (not, as the Talmud says, from a teacher named 
Zadok), rejected tradition, and proposed to adhere only to the 
fundamentals of the Mosaic religion; which, however, they 
diluted, or explained away, by their philosophic speculations and 
lax principles of morality. The Essenes made bttle account of 
doctrines and of ceremonies, as upheld either by the Pharisees 
or by the Sadducees ; and devoted themselves to a contempla- 
tive life, and to the practice of ascetic observances.* 

* For a full account of these sects, see Horne's Introdtutitm to the Hofy 
8cnpture9^ vol. iii. chap. vi. sect ii. § 1. ** We may notice in Jiidna,'*8ay<i 
Dr. Aneus, in his BibU Hand-book, ** the direction which the mind of man 
everywhere takes as tnie religion decays. There was first the traditional 
tendency, under whose influence foreign human elements were mingled 
with the Divine. Forms which compressed and destroyed the substance 
of piety were substituted for such as grew out of it ; the law was made 
void through traditions. In the place of the real essence there came the 
dead ceremonial. This was Pkarisaum, or legal Judaism. But extremes 
confirm one another. The foreign additions introduced by one sect were 
disowned by others ; and with the rejection of the additions came the 
rejection of much that was true. Hence arose SoddttetUm or rationalistic 
Judaism, ending often in infidelity.- In time, it was earlier than Phari- 
saism ; but it never flourished till that system became prevalent Neither 
error met the wants of men of warmer devotional feeling. The Pharisees 
believed too much, the Sadducees too little. Both fai&d, in the opinion 
of this third sect, to jsee the import of Scripture, which is not on the surface, 
but beneath, and must be reached by profound meditation and allegorical 
interpretations. Heoce arose the Euenea, the representatives of the monas- 
tidsm of all ages. How easy to avoid the errors of others, and vet have 
errors no less fatal of our own ! It is worthy of remark that tne three 
Grecian sects, — the Stoics, the Epicureans, and the Pythagoreans, — did 
not difi^er widely from these Jewish sects. Sir John Malcolm has also 
shown that the three chief Mohammedan sects fell into the same errors. 
The Sunis are the traditionists ; the Sheas adhere to the Koran ; and the 
SuAs sought their religion in what Mohammed called internal Divine 
sensation (History of Persia, ch. xxiL). — Later than the time of our Lord, 
these sects were known by difierent names. The Pharisees were callM 
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Pompej, haying thus put an end to the Aemonsean djnasty, 
left Hyrcanus in possession of the high priesthood, and earned 
away Aristobulus to Rome. During this high priesthood, An- 
tipater, a powerful Idumsan, received from Julius Cnaat in 
appointment as ruler of Judea, nominally under HyrcanuSi hut 
really in immediate dependence on the Roman dictator (b.c. 
47) : his sons, Phasael and Herod, were afterwards raised hy 
Mark Antony to the dignity of tetrarchs: and, eventiuillj» 
after the death of Phasael, Herod was made king (bx. 40). 
The new sovereign, thus nominated by the Romans, and sup- 
ported by their power, was long engaged in a conflict with 
Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, who laid claim to the crown ; 
but, after the capture of Jerusalem by Herod, assisted by the 
Romans under Sogius, the president of Sjrria (b.c. 37), this 
rival was at length subdued, made prisoner, and pat to death. 
Herod had previously married Mariamne, granddaughter oi 
Hyrcanus, with the view of strengthening his influence among 
the Jews by this alliance with the representative of the 
Asmonsean family. It was this Herod, commonly called the 
Great, who, probably with a view to conciliate the Jews, who 
had become extensively dbaffected on account of his patronage 
of heathen customs and idolatrous worship, rebuilt the Temple 
on a scale of great magnificence. And during this reign our 
Saviour was bom ; in connection with which great event 
Herod manifested his cruelty by the tnassacre of the infants at 
Bethlehem, hoping to destroy among them the babe, whose 
nature and mission he little knew, but who had become an 
object of his jealousy by having been publicly spoken of as the 
new-born king. The cruelty of Herod had been already dis- 



SQCcessively Rabbinists (disciples, that is, of the rabbis, or great teacbcta) ; 
Cabalists (t. e. traditionists^ ; and Talmadists. Those who hdd the doc- 
trine of the Sadducees on tne supremacy of the literal text of the Pcnta- 
teach, though not holding their other errors, were called Karaitei, or 
Scripturists. The Essenes also are known in history as TherapwtK (i c 
soul physicians) ; though some think that this name was ^ven to a dis- 
tinct, but similar, sect. (Burton's Bampton Lectures, l^ote 33; and 
Neander's Church History, 1.) It is instructive to observe that, while 
the Pharisees used traditions for the discoveiy of truth, the Saddneees 
used rationalistic logic for the same purpose, as did the schoolmen in faitar 
times ; and that these sects owed their origin to the tendenciea of hiunen 
nature, and the decay of spiritual religion.'* How obvious, in this caM^ 
as in many others, is the application of those words, "you all are right, 
and all are wrong.** Each party was, to a certain extent, right in ad> 
hering to its own System, but wrong in entirely rejecting the others; 

right in attaching importance to religious truth or sentimeDt, bat' 

in the undervaluation, or want, of practical piety. 
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plajed in the murder of tke a^ed Hyrcanus, of his grandioa, 
brother of hu own wife Mariamne, — ofMariunne herself, — and 
even of his own three sons by her, on account of their Asmonsean 
descent Herod died of a loathsome and torturing di8ease,after 
a reign of 37 years (b.c. S). He left, as his successor in Judea, 
Samaria, and Idumsea, his son Arehelaus ; making his other sons, 
Herod Antipas and Herod Philip, tetrarchs, — the former of 
Galilee and Penea, the latter of Traohonitis, Gaulanitis, Ba« 
tanea, and Paneas. After a turbulent reign of about nine 
'years, distinguished by insurrections and disturbances arising 
chiefly from his own misgovemment, Arehelaus was deposed by 
Augustus, and banished to Yienne in Gaul ; and Judea became 
a Roman province, under the government of procurators, who 
resided at Csssarea, a town which had been built by Herod the 
Great ; Herod Antipas and Philip being still permitted to retain 
their respective tetrarchies. Thus, at the time of our Saviour*s 
niiubtrv, death, and resurrection, the sceptre had departed 
from Judah (Gen. xliz. 10); while, even at the time of his 
birth, it was in the hands of an Idumssan, having long since de« 
parted from the house of David. 



The interval which elapsed between the histories of the Old 
Testament and the New (about b.c. 400 to the year A.n.) 
is marked in general history by — the Decline of the Persian 
Empire, which terminated in 332, — the Rise and Progress of 
the Empire of Alexander the Great (334 — 323),— and, after 
the dismemberment of that empire, the eras of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt, the Seleucidss in Syria, and of other generals of 
Alexander in different parts of the world, — which at length 
were absorbed in the Roman Empire. 

In Greece, after the Peloponnesian war, the power of Athens 
declined ; the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387) led to the pre- 
dominance of Sparta; the battle of Leuctra (b.c. 871) gave 
the superiority to Thebes; which lasted until the battle of 
Mantinea and death of Epaminondas, b. g. 362. Then came 
the rise of Macedonian power under Philip, and the establish- 
ment of the Empire under Alexander the Great after the de- 
struction of Thebes b.c. 335, three years before the date as- 
signed to the building of the Samaritan Temple oh Mount 
Gerizim. 

Rome, during the same period, rose to the possession of 
universal dominion. The date of the first Punic war was 
264 — ^241, while Palestine was suffering from the wars between 
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Sjgrpt and Sjria; the second Punic war, 318 — 201, wbiie 
PSTestine was under Antiochus I. ; the third, 149 — 146, tenm- 
nating in the fall of Carthage (146) during the period of the 
Maccabees. 

About the same time, the Romans were engaged in wan 
with Macedonia, the fourth of which (149, 148) terminated 
in the conquest of that country; leaving the rising State 
master of Greece, Macedon, Epurus, and Thrace, soon to be 
followed by further successes. Then came a period of in- 
ternal dissensions under Uie Gracchi (133 — 121), during the 
time of John Hjrcanus ; and the civil war of Marius and 
Sylla (88 — 82), m the reiffn of Alexander Jannssus. The 
first Triumvirate (of Gsesar, rompey, and Crassus) was foi*med 
B.C. 60, after Pompey had reduced Syria to the form of a 
Roman province (65). The war between Caesar and Pompey 
began in 49, and ended with the battle of Pharsalia (48), wnen 
Cesar became Dictator, who in the -following year (47) ap- 
pointed Antipater ruler over the Jews. Csesar was assassi- 
nated in 44, and the following year witnessed the second 
Triumvirate (of Antony, Octavianus, and Lepidus). The 
defeat of Antoziy at Actium, leaving Octavianus master, took 
place B.C. 31. The victor (who immediately confirmed Herod 
the Great in his kingdom) soon after became Empebob, under 
the name of Augustus, b.g. 27, and retained the dignity until 
his death a.D. 14. 

ELEMXZITABT AHD GEinEBAL QUESnOKS. 

893. How were the Jews governed, at first, under the dominion of Penit ? 

894. What change afterwards took place, and when? 

895. By whom was Joida succeeded as high priest? 

896. MThat circumstances attended the successes of Jonathan I. ? 

897. Who was the successor of Jonathan I. ? 

898. What gave occasion to the erection of the Temple on Mount 
Gerizim ? 

899. What treatment did the Jews experience during their sabjectioQ 
to Persia? 

900. What was the position of Judea after the fall of the Persian em- 
pire? 

901. Describe the visit of Alexander the Great to Jerusalem. 

902. Under ivhlt power did Judea tuXL after the dissolution of the Mace- 
donian empire ? 

908. When was the Septnagint translation of the Old Testament made? 
Why is it so called? 

904. By whom was Palestine detached firom £gypt and annexed to 
Sjrria? 

906. Describe the troubles which occurred in Judea under Antiochas 
£piphanes. 



QUESTIONS. 3S9 

906. WhowasMatUthias? Relate hit patriotic efibrta, and thrirniiiltk 

907. l^lio succeeded Mattathias in command of the Jews, daring their 
war of independence ? 

908. Why are Judas and his descendants oalled Maccabees? Why 
Asmonaeans? 

909. Relate the success and ezploite of Jadas Maocahafos. 

910. What circumstences attended the death of Antiochus Epiphanes? 

911. By whom was Judas succeeded in his command and career of 
victory ? 

912. What position was assnmed by Jonathan after the oondoilon of 
peace with Syria? 

913. What title was fpven to Simon by Demetrius Nicator? 

914. What was, thenceforward, the position of Palestine with regard 
to Syria? 

^ 915. Relate the achieyemento of John Hyrcanns, son and ipc c easor of 
Simon. 

916. What mischierous line of internal policy did he adopt? 

917. What title was assumed by his son Aristobulus? 

918. By whom was Aristobulus succeeded ? 

919. By what evente was the reign of Alexander Janngos distingnJihed ? 
What was his personal characters 

920. By whom was Alexander Jannnns succeeded? 

921. Who were the two sons of Alexandra ? To whom did they appeal 
concerning the succession, and with what result? 

922. By whom was the Temple afterwards plundersd ? 

923. Who was Antipater? What position did he occnpy with regard 
to the high priest Hyrcanus? 

924. Who were the sons of Antipater? Which of them became Ung 
of Jndea? 

926. Who was the rival of Herod ? By whom was Herod assisted, and 
with what result? 

926. Who was the last member of the Asmonaan family ? 

927. Whom did Herod the Great marrv, and with what political design ? 

928. What large national work did Herod accomplish ? 

929. What was the character of Herod the Great? Detail some of his 
cruelties. 

980. How, and among whom, were the dominions of Herod the Great 
divided? 

981. By whom was Archelaus deposed? And what was the subsequent 
political condition of Judea? 

982. At the time of our Saviour*s birth, under what government were 
Jndea, Galilee, and Pema,*-Tradionitis, GaulanitS, Batanea, and 
Paneas? 

Additiokal QvEsnoirs. 

938. What circumstances contributed to the subjection of Judea by the 
Somans? 

934. Give some account of the Pharisees, -* Sadducees, — and Essenea. 

935. Date— the death of the high priest Joiada, and succession of Jona- 
than L ; — death of Jonathan I., and succession of Jaddua ; — erection of 
the Temple on Mount Gerizim ; •— conquest of Darius by Alexander, and 
establishment of the. Macedonian empire; — death of Jaddua, and suc< 
cettion of Oniaa I. ; — the reigns of the Ptolemies in Egnrpt ; —detachment 
of Palestine from Egypt and ite annexation to Syria, by Antiochus IIL ; 
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— th« AceMdon of Antiochiu Epiphsnes ;^captiij« of Jenmkm hy An- 
tioehtu Epiphanet ; — de§ocration of the Temple under Antlodms Epi- 

Sbanei; — death of Mattatbias and acctesion of Judas Maocab«na: — 
aath of Aotiochus Epiphanet : — death of Judas Maecabanu, and 
■ion of Jonathan { — peace with S^nria ; — murder of Jonathan, and 
•ion of Simon ; — death of Simon, and acceaiiion of John Hymnns ; — 
death of John HTreanus, and acoeuion of Aristobulos; — denth of Aris- 
tobttlua, and acceasionof Alexander Janneus; — death of Alexander 
Jannsua, and accession of Alexandra ; — death of Alexandra ; — captnru 
of Jerusalem by Pompey ; plunder of the Temple by Crassna ; — appmnt- 
ment of Antipater as ruler of Judea ; — capture of Jerusalem by Herod 
(the Great) { — rebuilding of the Temple ; — death of Herod the Great. 

986. Give a general view of common history, ascontempwaneoos with 
the events which oocorred in Judea during the interval between the 
historiaa of the Old Testament and the New. 



CHAPTER XLm. 

Thb Buth and bablt Lira or Jbbvs Chbut. 
(Matt L ii.; Luke, i. ii) 



Thi Divine 
now com 



ivine preparations for the coming of the Messiah were 
mplete, and the time of His appearance had anired.* 



* ** Why more than 4000 years were permitted to elapse between the 
first intimation to fidlen man of a future Saviour, and the actual fulfil- 
ment of the promise, must ever remain a mystery unfathomable by hnman 
reason. Meanwhile, we may be sure that the advent of the Messiah was 
delayed no longer Uian was necessary ; and one at least of the reasons of 
the delay we may surmise to have been, the necessity of a previous prooeM 
of preparation, to fit the world for the reception of the GroeoeL Though 
we have no reason to suppose that the full effects of the FaU were at fint 
manifest, the sacred historv as well as uninspired traditions lead as to 
suppose that the seed of evil gradually developed itself; yet, onee com- 
menced, the descent was rapid, and the wickedness of man beoune so 
great that it needed a universal and sweeping destruction to pnrge the 
earth. Restored in the person of Noah and his family, and placed ondsr 
a covenant of natural mercies, the human race again commenced itsdown* 
ward course ; the knowledge of the true God bwame lost, or obscured bf 
the adjuncts of superstition ; and, no standard of right and wrong prr- 
senting itself, save the imperfsct work of the law written on the natarsl 
heart, men became not only fearfhlly depraved, bnt, with few exoeptioos, 
unconscious of their fallen state, and therefore indifferent to the means ol 
recovery fW>m it Had the Saviour appeared in the world at this stags 
of ita moral progress* He would have found itonpreparsd fbrtbeiectp* 
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These preparations consisted chiefly in the course of events 
which befel the chosen people from the calling of Abraham 
down to the subjugation of Judea by the Romans, and like* 
wise, more or less, m the civil, intellectual, and moral progress 
of the world at large, under the immediate direction, or the 
OTemiling providence, of Almighty God. 
We have already seen that God made a revelation of Him- 

tioQ of the truths which centre in Hlr person and work. Hence the 
course pursaed by the Divine wisdom was to lead our race through a gim» 
dual course of preparatory tndnine, by means of which the most influential 
portions of it, at least, might be fitted to embrace the Gospel, whenever 
It should please its Divine Author to propound it to their acceptance. 

* As regards the heathen world, this process of preparation was merely 
negative. The heathens were left to themselves, in order that, by actual 
ezperieocey they might become convinced of man's inability to restore 
the intermpted fellowship between himself and God. A conviction of 
human weakness, and oc the folly of the popular systems of idolatry, 
together with a general craving amongst earnest inquirers for some un- 
questionably Divine revelation to remove the obscurity which hung over 
tnnr present condition and future prospects; this was the amount of 
illumination, if it may be so called, vouchsafed to the pagan world. En- 
lightened heathens, at the first advent of Christ, were prepared to receive 
Christianity, simply because every school of philosopny and every my- 
thical ^stem had confessed its insufficiency to meet tlie spiritual wants 
of man. But it is obvious that something more than this was necessarv 
to secnre a ^footing for the Gospel, whenever it should be promulgated. 
There needed to exist somewhere a positive groundwork of religious 
knowledge, with which Christianity might connect itself; an outline of 
which Christianity should be the filling up. Especially was it desirable 
that such a foundation and such an outline should exist in the particular 
locality in which the promised Saviour was to be born, and where His 
earthly pilgrimage was to run its course : such a favoured spot would 
form a centre, whence the rays of Divine light might be disseminated 
throughout the world. This special and pontive preparation for the 
Gospel was efifected by an immediate exercise of Divine power. One 
people, while yet in the loins of its progenitor Abraham, was selected to 
be the repository of such revelations concerning Himself and His designs 
as it should please God to communicate ; and, at a period when probably 
idolatry was universal, this progenitor of the chosen people was separateU 
from his country and kindred, and, with his posterity, made the sobje«'t 
of a special covenant In due time, when the descendants of the Patnunh 
had become sufficiently numerous to form a nation, they were led forth 
from their place of temporary sojourn, and put in possession of the land 
promised to their fathera; receiving, at the sume time, through the medi- 
ation of Moses, that code of law, civil, moral, and ceremonial, under which 
they continued to exist until the destruction of the Temple. It was 
amongst this people, placed thus under a peculiar economy, that Christ, 
when ne came, was to find existing such a measure of religious knowledge^ 
and such elements of religious feeling, as should make the transition from 
Judaism to Christianity easy and natural.'* — Litton, BampUm Leeturt§, 
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self and His will to the Jews, including a special promiilgptioa 
of the moral law, expounded and enforced by th6 propicito ; 
while at the same time He imposed on them the obsennnee 
of a ceremonial institute which served partly to maintain theoi, 
as depositaries and guardians of Divine truth, in a state o( 
Reparation from the heathen, — ^partly to produce in tliem so 
especial desire for a system of more pure and spiritual ww- 
ship, — and partly also to foreshadow the person, offices, and 
work of the Redeemer, who was about to take His homaa 
nature from their race. At the same time, prophets ooncurred 
in keeping up the expectation of the Redeemer's adyent, and 
in designating his personality and sphere of action. By the 
discipline of the Babylonian exile, followed by the seal and 
successes of the Maccabees, and aided, no doubt, by the monl 
effect of heathen persecution, especially under Antiochns £pi- 
phanes, the Jews had become firmly established in mono- 
theistic principles, or the recognition of the one true God; 
and by their dispersion they were made to bear witness to 
this truth among all nations of the earth, which were nov 
politically united under the Roman sceptre, and had attained s 
high degree of intellectual refinement and power, chi^y by 
means of the language and literature of Greece. The Greek 
language was also made directly sub^rvient to the Divine 
purpose as the appropriate and appointed vehicle of reTeakd 
truth in the inspired writings of the New Testament. 

The dispersion of the Jews, which had been effected partly 
by the Babylonian^ exile, and partly by more or less Tolontary 
settlements in Egypt and elsewhere, contributed to the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in more ways than one. The residence 
of the descendants of Abraham in all parts of the known 
world, together with the existence of a Greek Tersion of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, had the effect of extensiyelT pro- 
ducing at least some measure of acquaintance with the l^ivioe 
procedure under the ancient dispensation, and of disseminating 
m the West that expectation of a coming Deliverer which had 
already become prevalent throughout the East. Beades thii^ 
the early spread of Christianity was assisted by the presence 
of many Jews from different countries at Jerusalem when the 
great events of the Gospel dispensation took place ; and aiso 
hy the circumstance that a footing was almost everywhere 
prepared for the Apostles when they should go forth to pro- 
claim the doctrine of Christ. Wherever these heaven-tent 
messengers arrived, whether in Asia or in Europe, tbey found 
some of their own countrymen established as settlers amonc 
the inhabitants of the place ; and they found also synagogues 
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in which they could immediately declare their miasion among 
their assembled brethren. If any of the Jews believed, dis- 
ciples were at once gained, who, as new teachers and co- 
operators, were in a position to render services of peculiar 
value in each locality : and when, as usually happened, the 
Jews rejected the (rospel, and even proceeded to persecute 
the Apostles, this very circumstance was made useful, in 
giving, at least, notoriety to the presence of the Apostles, and 
in exciting inquiry concemin the substance of their preaching. 
At the same time, the Jews were, for the most part, restrained 
from proceeding to extremities against the liberty and lives of 
the Apostles by the ever-present arid overshadowing power of 
Rome. 

There are, indeed, several reasons why we must not fail to 
recognise, in the vast dominion of Rome, a great providential 
preparation and prearrangement for the publication of the 
Gospel. It was a fn^at poiut that, by this means, there ex- 
istea the utmost facility of intercourse between all parts of the 
known world. And especially, it was of the utmost import- 
ance that, whatever might be the animosity and malice of the 
Jews in their opposition to the Gospel, there was always at 
hand a sufficient power, indifferent to the matter of dispute, 
but intent on the preservation of the public peace, and tnere- 
fore able and ready to preserve the Apostles and others from 
the infliction of overwhelming injury. And it is worthy of 
remark that this means of protection was extensively em- 
ployed by thegreat Head of the Church for the security of 
nis people. When a miracle was needed for this purpose, it 
was wrought; but, for the most part, the instrument em- 
ployed was the authority of the Roman magistrate, supported 
by the Roman arms. Just as Egypt gave shelter to the pa- 
triarchs, and became the cradle of the Israelites as a nation, 
80 Rome, with its protecting power, and its appliances of civi- 
lisation, afforded securitv, and opportunity of development, 
to the infant Church of Christ. And it is also worthy of 
remark that, as Egypt, after having unconsciously accom- 
plished the design of the Most High by furnishing a home to 
the nascent people, proceeded to oppress them, so also Rome, 
having undesignedly fostered the early Church, eventually 
became its persecutor, first by worldly opposition, under the 
Emperors, and afterwards by ecclesiastical or spiritual oppres- 
sion, under the Papacy. In both cases, the act of persecution 
effected a work of purification and of disentanglement, again 
subservient to the ultimate designs of the Almignty Sovereign 
and Redeemer of His people. Even so far as the agency of 
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Boom amy tppctf to hmwe been ml fini liOBlile to the Chmch, 
^-M in Uie crucifibuon of our SaTioiir under Pontios Pilate,— 
tiiai power was reallj made sabierYient to Him who had 
■ignilieil what death he ihoiild die ; while there can be Utde 
donbi that the political drciunttances of Palestine, ioTolTiiig 
a separate jurisdictim of Jndea and Galilee* contributed to 
form an earthlj safeguard for our Sayiour, during the ap- 
pointed period* of His life and ministry, by providing Galilee 
as a safe retreat from the malice and machinations of ue Jews. 

At the same time, the superstitions and philosophies of the 
heathen world had become effete ; idolatry had passed into its 
last stage of absurdity by the deification of the living emperors 
of Rome ; and there was a general desire and inquiry after 
something better, — some revdation of truth, to take the place 
of convicted falsehood, — some manifestation of ** the unknown 
God,** to displace the vanity and delusion of idols, — something 
(although none knew what) to make all mankind eminently 
good and happy; and for this they had learnt, imperfectly 
and vaguely, to be looking to the East.* The Jewish religion 
also had reached a point of development, beyond which, in its 
contact with human infirmity and sin, it appears that it was 
not adapts to advance. Burdened with a load of traditioi], 
and corrupted by the admixture of mere theological learning 
and of philosopluc speculation, it was of itself powerless for 
the accomplishment of further good, and was valuable only ss 
preparatory to a higher dbpensation, which its existing weak- 
ness and deficiencies had taught its own best disciples to desire. 
And to this it may be added that the oppressions under which 
the ffreat body of the Jews were sufiering, — partly civil, at 
the bands of their Roman masters, who iSide all their pro- 
vincials pay dearly for the benefits of a strong government, — 
and partly ecclesiastical, from the Jewish hierarchy, and the 
leaders of religious sects and parties, — ^must have contributed 
to awaken in their minds at least some indefinite longing for 
the prevalence of liberty, peace, and truth. 

And now the time had come, not only for the universal ex- 
tension of the revelation already made to the Jews, but ibr 
a further and more perfect dispensation, for which the Mosaic 
economy had been designed to prepare the way. The eternal 
God was now about, not only to make Himself known to man- 
kind, but to dwell among them in the person of the Incarnate 
Son ; and not only to declare to them His power and wisdom 
as the Creator, and His authority as their moral governor^ bat 
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also to display Hts love by the accomplishment and proclama- 
tion of Redemption from sin, misery, and death, in a way 
which none but Incarnate Deity could accomplish. The 
Jewish dispensation, which had been, to a great extent, a 
siiadow of good things to come, was now to give way to the 
substance. That system had included all that was true in 
natural religion, with the important addition of pointing out, at 
lesst in principle, by type and shadow, the right method of reoon* 
eiliation, as a gift and appointment made by God, not as a 
purchase emanating from ue will and purpose of man. The 
Christian religion, proceeding still further, took up into itself« 
or embodied, all that was true and permanent in the earlier 
dispensations ; and was enriched, not only with further reve- 
lations, but also, and chiefly, with the all-important addition of 
that great fact so long prefigured and foretold,— the redeem- 
incr work of Christ, and the life-giving Mission of the Holy 
Spirit^ for the equal benefit of the wnole human race, as one 
spiritual body, one Universal Church. 

Among other predictions concerning the coming Messiah, 
it had been repeatedly and emphatically fwetold that He should 
spring 'from the royal house of David. And accordingly the 
eternal Son of God, having taken our nature upon him in an 
extraordinary and miraculous manner, was born of a virgin 
named Mary, who, although at that time living in obscure 
poverty, was lineally decended from the Jewish monarch. 
Mary had been betrothed, or promised in marriage, to a 
member of the same tribe, named Joseph; but, before they 
were married, it was announced to Mary by an angel that she 
should give birth to the Son of the Highest, to be called Jesus, 
because be should save his people from their sins; and this 
messi^e was confirmed by another Divine communication made 
to Joseph in a dream, m which he was commanded not to be 
afraid to take unto him Mary his wife. 

It may be here remarked that the genealogy recorded by St. 
Matthew is considered on good grounds to he that of Joseph, 
and 80, legally, that of Jesus ; while that of St. Luke is the 

fenealogy of Mary, and so the natural or real pedigree of Jesus, 
t is also worthy of observation that St. Mark commences his 
Gospel with the beginning of our Saviour's public ministry. St. 
Matthew traces up his (human) genealogy to Abraham,—- St. 
Luke carries up the same genealogy to Adam, — and St. John 
declares that (as to his higher nature) he was ^ in the beginning 
with God, and was God.** The first three Gospels contain chiefly, 
although not exclusively, a simple statement of the facts 
and events of our Saviour's life, together with a plain accour 
of his shorter sayings, his parables, and his direct addresser 
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Ae people moun nin y pnedcal points of duty ; while St. John 
idatai more at length his discourses in controversy with the 
Je«s» and his lugher teaching to his disciples, relating to his awn 
Dtvine nature and mission, and the spiritual relations of God 
and man. The formar present us with three independent 
narratiTeBt for the most part parallel with each other, whence 
^bey are sometimes called synoptical ; but St. John writes in the 
lone of an Apostle rather than in the style of a bic^rapher. 
The three arnoj^tical Gospels relate chiefly the events of our 
Lord* 8 mission m Galilee, down to the period of his last visit 
to Jerusalem ; whereas St. John records chiefly his works and 
disoourses at Jerusalem, on occasion of his successive visits to 
that place. The order of events is not strictly or professedly 
chronological in either of the Gospels; it seems to have least 
of this character in St. Matthew, most in St. Luke. St 
Matthew appears to have written chiefly for Jews, St. Mark 
for Gentiles, St. Luke for both Jews and Gentiles, St. John 
fyt Christian readers; the special design of the latter having 
been, probably, to combat speculative or doctrinal errors 
which had sprung up, and to declare those great spiritual 
truths which these errors either counterfeited or opposed. 

Mwry and Joseph resided in Galilee ; but, when the time of 
our Saviour's birth drew near, they were summoned to Beth- 
lehem, a village, or small town, south of Jerusalem, the original 
seat of the tribe of David, in order to the enrolment of Joseph 
under a census, most probably of Palestine, if not of the Roman 
empire, whidi (although not fully carried out until ten years 
afterwards, when Cyrenius was governor of Syria) was at this 
time decreed by the emperor Augustus, and appears to have 
been effected in some of its initiatory processes. 

On this occasion, the place was unusually crowded with 
strangers, who had been brought up by the census ; and heoce 
Marv and Joseph were obliged to take up their lod^ins in the 
stable belonging to an inn (khan or caravunserai}, because 
there was no room for them in the inn itself. Here, and under 
these circumstances, the bikth of Jesus took place, in the latter 
part of the reign of Herod the Great in Judea, and during the 
reign of the emperor Augustus at Rome, most probably in the 
year of Rome (A.t.c.) 749, about five years before the com- 
monly received date of the Birth of Christ, or the vidgar era, 
A.D., i. e. A.u.c. 754. This great event was marked by some 
unusual and striking occurrences. In the first place it was an- 
nounced by angelic messengers to some shepherds keeping 
niffhtly watch over their flocScs in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
lehem ; who inunediately went into the town, where they found 
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Joseph, iukd Mary, and the babe Ijinff in ft manger. In due 
time — that is, forty days after his birui— the infant Jesus was 
carried to the Temple at Jerusalem, where the child was pre- 
sented to the Lord, and the purification of Mary was performed 
according to the Mosaic law, with the payment of the usual 
ransom tor a first-bom son. On this occasion, a strain ol 
thanksgiTing and prophecy was uttered by a devout man named 
Simeon, who, like other sood men of his time, had been *^ wait- 
ing for the consolation of Israel ; ** and this utterance was con- 
firmed by a similar declaration on the part of an aged widow 
named Anna. 

Aboat the same time a star appeared to certain magi,— ^r 

learned men belonging to some eastern country, perhaps 

))eyond the Euphrates, — which they regarded as a token of the 

birth of a wonaerful personage, in accordance with an ezpec-' 

tation that had now become prevalent among the heatnen. 

Following the guidance of thb star, they came to Jerusalem, 

saying, *^ Where is He that is bom King of the Jews ? ** and 

expressing a desire to offer him their homage. This inquiry 

created a great sensation in Jerusalem, and excited the jealousy 

of Herod ; and, when it had been declared by the expounders 

of the law that Bethlehem was the place appointea for the 

Virth of the Messiah, Herod instmcted the ^* wise men** to search 

for the child in that place, and to report to him the spot in 

which he lay. They went accordingly to Bethlehem, and by 

the continued guidance of the star were conducted into the 

presence of the new-bom babe, to whom, prostratine themselves 

m his presence, they made offerings of gold, frankmcense, and 

myrrh. Having thus acc(Mnplished the object of their journey, 

they were warned by God in a dream not to return to Herod ; 

and they returned into their own country by another way. Upon 

this, in a fit of rage andjealousy, Uerod ordered all the infants 

at Bethlehem under two years old to be put to death, hoping 

by thb cruel measure to make sure of his victim, whom he had 

b^un to regard as his rival. The infant Jesus, however, ha4 

been removed beyond the reach of his malice; for, in consequence 

of a Divine monition conveyed to Joseph in a dream, the holy 

family had already set out for Egypt ; in which country they 

remamed until after the death of Herod, when, under Divine 

direction, they returned to Palestine, and settled in Nazareth, 

a town of Galilee. The tyrant who commanded this massacre 

of innocent children was *Hhat Herod whose crimes, coin- 

nutted in violation of every natural feeling, ever urged him on 

to new scenes of cruelty ; whose path to the throne, and whofe 

throne itself, were stuned with human blood ; whose vengeunr'^ 
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against conspiraton, not satiated with their own d< 
demanded that of their whole families ; whose rage was hot, vp 
to the very hour of his death, against his nearest kindied; 
whose wife, Mariamne, and three sons, Alexander, Aristobnliia, 
and Antipater, fell victims to his suspicions, the last just befinrs 
his death ; who, in a word, certainly deserved that the emperor 
Augustos should have said of him, ' Herodis maUem parens esse, 
quam filius.' It was that Herod who at the dose of a blood- 
stained life of seventy years, goaded by the fiiriea* of an evil 
conscience, racked by a painfm and incurable disease, waiting 
for death, but desiring life, raging against GrOD and man, ana 
maddened by the thought that the Jews, instead of bewailing 
his death, would rejoice over it as the greatest of blesones* 
commanded the worthies of the nation to be assembled in ue 
circus, and issued a secret order that, after his death, they 
should all be slain together, so that their kindred, .at least, 
might have cause to ^eep for his death.** . * • • **Thu8 in 
the very beginning of the life of Him who was to save the 
world, we see a foreshadowing of what it was aflerwurds to he. 
The believing souls, to whom the lofty import of that life 

- "fulfil 



was shown by Divine signs, saw in it the fiufikqpit of 
longings; the power of the world, ever subservient to evil, 
raged against it, but, amid all dangers, the hand of God 
guided and brought it forth victorious.** * 

Herod died, at Jericho, in April, ▲.u.c. 750 (common era 
B.C. 4), shortly before the Passover. He was succeeded by 
his sons, Archelaus as Ethnarch of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, 
Herod Antipas as Tetrarch of Galilee and Penea, and FhiUp ss 
Tetrarch of Batanea, Gaulanitis, and Trachonitis (oonntries 
included in the ancient Bashan). 

Jesus passed his early years at Nazareth t» in the hooae of 
Joseph, who was by traae a carpenter.' It was the cnstom of 



* Neander, Uft of ChriH, book i. chap. iiL § 20. 

t ** It is one pecnliarity of the Galilean bills, as distinct from those ef 
Ephraim or Jndah, that they contain or sustain green basins of tabl»- 
land juet below their topmost ridges. . . . Snch is Nazareth. Fifieea 
gently ronnded bills * seem as if they had met to form an eoclotim' kt 
this peaceful basin, — * they rise round it like the edge of a shell togwd 
it from intrusion. It is a rich and beautiful field ' in the midst of than 
green hills, abounding in gay flowers, in fig- trees, in small gardens, hedgM 
of the prickly pear ; and the dense rich erase affords an abnndant pastart 
. . The village stands on the steep slope of the south-weetem side of 
the valley. . . . From the crest of the hills which thus screen it, etpe- 
cially from that called Nebi Said, or Ismail, on the western side^ is ens of 
the most strikinjf views in Palestine ; T^bor, with its idwaded dom^ sa 
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Joseph, in obedience to the law, to go up to Jerusalem eTex7 
year at the feast of the Passover. On these occasions he was 
accompanied bj Marj ; and, when Jesus had attained the age 
of twdve ^ears, a period which the Jews regarded as tiie date 
of transition from childhood to youth, he also was included in 
the party. On their return, the child, afler having been sup- 
posed to be, probably with, other youne persons, m the com- 
pany or caravan of neighbours and friends, was found to be 
missing ; a circumstance which immediately led, first to a strict 
inquiry throughout the company, and then to the return of 
Mary and Joseph to Jerusalem with a view to prosecute the 
search. At lenffdi, on the third day, they found htm in the 
Temple (t. e. wiuiin the predncts of the Temple), among the ' 
doctors, engaged in listening, and asking questions: when, 
in answer to their natural expression of surprise, conjoined 
with an intimation of the anxiety which they had experi- 
enced on his account^ Jesus said, *'How is it that ye sought 
me? Wist ye not (did ye not know) that I must be about' 
my Father's business f ** Neither Joseph nor Mary compre- 
hended the meaning of this saving; but it remained among 
those which Mary treasured up in her memory, and pondered 
in her heart. 

After this Jesus returned to Nazareth. Here he *' increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with Grod and man ** 
(Luke ii. 52.) ; living in dutiful subjection to his mother and 
his routed father, and, most probably, in the society of brothers 
and sisters, the children of Joseph and Mary after their mar- 
riage (Mat. i. 25.; xili. 55.; Mark iii. 31.; Luke viii. 12.; 
John ii. 12. ; viL 3.). 

ELBMmiTABT aud Genbral QuEsnovs. 

987. When, when, and under what circamstances, was our Saviour 
bom? 

938. Who was emperor of Rome at that time? Whowaskingof Jadea? 

939. Relate the visit of the magi, or wise men from the east, to Beth- 
lehem. 



the south-east ; Hermon*8 white top in the distant north ; Garmel and 
the Mediterranean Sea to the west; a conjanction of those three famous 
mountains probably uniqne in the views of Palestine ; and, in the nearer' 
prospect, the uplands in which Nazareth itself stands, its own circular 
basin behind it» on the west, enclosed by similar hills, overhanging the 
plains of Acre, lies the town of Sepphorieh. . . ; on the south and south- 
east, lies the broad pkin of Esdraelon. . . These are the natural features 
which, for nearly thirty years, met the almost daily view of Him who 
increased in wisdom and stature within' this beautiful seclusion." — Stak- , 
LET, Sinai and FaUttmef part ii ch. z. 

z 2 
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940. WKat mMsare did Herod adopt in oonseqiieiioe of that yhift? 

941. Deacribe the character of Herod the Great 

942. How was the infant Jesas protected from his crael design? 

943. Where did the holy fiunily take ap their residence after their retaiB 
from Effrpt? 

944. Relate the circumstances connected with the first yiait cff Jesna 
to Jerusalem, when he was twelve years old. 

945. What was his subsequent mode of life, until the beginning of his 
public ministry? 

Additional QussfnoHS. 

946. Describe the Divine preparations for the coming of Christ and the 
publication of the Gospel. 

947. With what subject do the Gospels severally commence? 

948. What is the difference between the genealogies of St Matthew 
and St Luke? 

949. State, generally, the character and contents of each QoapeL 

960. What was, probably, the true year of our Saviour's birtiiy A. u.c 
and B. c ? How does it differ from the common era a. d. ? 

961. Date the death of Herod the Great 

95S. By whom was Herod succeeded, and how were his dominicma par* 
titioned? 

958. Describe the situation of Nazareth, and the prospect which the 
neighbourhood commands. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



BBQiNKXiia or oub Lobd!8 public MnasTST. — ^Fibst Pam- 

OVBB. — ClBCUIT OF GaLILEB. 

Oub Lord lived, in retirement until he was about thirty years 
of age ; when a signal for the commencement of his mioiatrj was 
given by the acts of a divinely appointed harbinger. It was 
now A. u.c. 779, a.d. 26. Tiberius was emperor of Rome, 
having been associated with Augustus in 765, and having 
become sole emperor in 767. From the time of the deposition 
of Archelaus in 759, Judea had been a mere province of the 
Roman empire, under the local government of procurators, one 
of whom, Pontius Pilate, entered on his office m the spring of 
779. The other two sons of Herod retained their tetrarchies in 
absolute dependence on Rome. The high priest was Josephus, 
aurnamed Caiaphas f 778— 790) ; and the president of the San- 
hedrim was Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, who had been 
high priest (760—767 ).♦ 

xlT °,"?^y * •*»*« ^^ kingdom in the world experienced so many rids- 
•itndai in ita goyemment and political relations as did Judea dnnng the 
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Six months before the Inrih of Jesus, John was Irani of 

Elisabeth, the wife of Zacharias, a priest who resided in the 

hill coantry of Judea. Zacharias and Elizabeth were hr ad« 

yanced in years when the angel Gabriel (who had formeriy i^ 

peared to Daniel declaring the date of the Messiah's coming) 

appeared to the aged priest in the Temple, whither he iSd 

gone to bum incense in the discharge of his office, and declared 

to him that in due time his wife shoold haye a son, who should 

turn many of the children of Israel to the Lord their God, and 

should go before him in the spirit and po^^ o^ Elias, to 

make ready a people prepared for him. The message Uius 

oouTeyed to Zacharias encountered in his mind a culpable 

hesitation and unbelief; on account of which, according to thd 

denunciation of the angel, he was afflicted with dumbnessi 

which lasted until after Uie birth of the promised child. Wheni 

however, Zacharias had confirmed by writing the dedsion of 

Elizabeth that the child ribould be called John (grace or 

favour), a name which had been appointed in the messsge of 

the angel, the power of speech was restored to him, and he 

uttered a song of thanksgivinff, including a prophecy concern* 

ing the future destination of the child as the forerunner of the 

Lord. 

Before the commencement of his public minbtr^, John was 
for some time in the deserts (t. e. in the mountainous reffion 
towards the Dead Sea, or, ihe hill country of Judea, sonui of 
Jerusalem), where he led an austere life, havinj^ his raiment oi 
camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his loms, and feeding 
on locusts (t. e* most probabHr the insect locust, nol^ as some 
have supposed, the beuis of the carob-tree) and wUd honey» 
He afterwards repaired to the banks of the Jordan, where he 
proclaimed the approaching manifestation of the Messiah^ 
preached the necessity of repentance and reformation, enforced 
the duties of the moral law in the spirit no less than in the 
letter, and called on men of various ranks and classes (soldiers, 

period of the Gospel history. It was saocessiyely imder the goyenment 
of Herod the Great, of Arcfaehuis, and of a Roman magistrate ; it was a 
kingdom, a tetrarchate, and a proyince: and its affairs, its laws, and the 
administration of justice, were all inyolred in the oonftision and nnoer* 
tainty natnrallj to be expected from recent conquest It would be diffl* 
colt to select any place or period in the history of nations for the time 
and scene of a fictitious history and imposture, which would combine so 
many difficulties for the fabricator to surmount, so many contemporary 
writers to confront him, and so many facilities for the detection of false- 
hood.*'~.GBBEMLBAr, Exambtatkm ef ikt TuHmomif tf tht Ev tmgt lkth 

144. 
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tax«|[atherer0, and others) to abftodon their falie reliance upon 
the oircniDBtance of their natural descent firom Abraham, and 
to fulfil the duties of their stations firom an inward principle of 
rectitude. At the same time he baptized his disciples with 
water unto repentance ; declaring that he was onlj *' the ▼oice 
of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord,.'* and that One mightier than he should eome after him, 
the latchet of whose shoes he was not worthy to unloose, smd 
concerning whom he said, " He shall baptize 70a with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire ; whose fan is in his hand, and he will 
throughly purge his floor, and gather the wheat into the 
gamer ; out he will bum up the chaff with unquenchable 
fire*' (Mat iii. 11, 12.). 

The way having been thus prepared, Jesus found that the 
time was come for his own entrance upon the great pnblie 
work which had been assigned to him ; and he, therefore, went 
from Nazareth to the Joraan for the purpose of inaugurating 
his ministry, by receiving the baptism of John. It is to be 
observed, that while John had proclaimed the near approach of 
the kingdom of God under the coming Messiah, he had not yet 
designated the person of the Messiah Qmself : nor does it a|^>ear 
that the knowledge of this matter had been precisely imparted 
to him ; he had only received intimation of a sign by which, 
when it should be given, he would be able to recognise the 
individual to whom & should then bear testimony, as the great 
Head of the kingdom. The appointed sign was this, ^ Upon 
whom thou sfaalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining^ on 
him, the same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost,** 
And this sign was accordingly given at the baptism of our 
Lord. ** Jesus, when he was baptized, went up strai^rthway 
out of the water; and lo, the heavens were opened nnto 
him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove 

[t.e. ^ther in the form of a dove, or, with an apparent motion 
ike that of a dovejj, and lighting upon him. And lo, a T<Nce 
from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased ** (Mat. iii. 16, 17.). 

&uch was the preparation for the manifestation of Christ 
which was made by John the Baptist. He is justly regarded 
as holding in the Divine economy a place midway between the 
old dispensation and the new. Essentially, hb office (predicted 
by Isaiah, xl. 3., and by Malachi, iv. 5, 6.) was the same as 
that of the ancient prophets, both as a preacher of moral 
righteousness, and as announcing the coming of Messiah ; but he 
also enjoyed the special dignity of seeing and calling attentioo 
to the Mesaiah actually come and per^mally preaenty and oi 
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being the instmrnent employed in the Bolemn consecration of 
the incarnate Son of Grod to his theocratic office, thus conducting 
propheoj' to its fulfilment. Hence our Saviour emphatically 
described him as more than a prophet ; .adding, ^* Yerilj I say 
onto joo, among them that are born of women, there hath not 
risen a greater than John the Baptist; notwithstanding, he 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he** 
(Mat. xL 11.)- 

Combined with this outward preparation for the work of the 
Saviour on earth, there was also a personal preparation or in- 
auguration of his human nature, in the way of a victorious con- 
test with evil. Immediately after his baptism, Jesus was led 
up by the Spirit into* the wilderness (i.e. probably, the rocky 
regioa east of Judea, bordering the valley of the Jordan ; or 
else the Arabian Desert of Sinai), to be tempted by the devil. 
"And when he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he was 
aflterwards an hungered. And when the tempter came to him, 
he said, If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones 
be made bread. But he answered and said. It is written, Man 
shall not live bv bread alone, but by everj^ word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of G<>d. [Deut. vliL 3.1 Then the 
devil taketh him up into the holy city [Jerusalem], and setteth 
him on a pinnacle of the Temple, and saith unto him. If thou 
be the Son of God, cast thyself down : for it is written, He 
diall give hifl angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands 
they shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. [Ps. xci. 11, 12.] Jesus said unto him. It is 
written again. Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God. 
[Deut. vi. 16.] Again, the devil taketh him up into an ex« 
ceeding high mountain, and showeth him all the kingdoms 
of die world and the glory of them, and saith unto him. All 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me. Then siuth Jesus unto him. Get thee hence, Satan : for it 
is written. Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him onl^ 
shalt thou serve. [Deut. vi. 13. ; x. 20.] Then the devil 
leaveth him; and behold, angels came and ministered unto 
bun" (Mat. iv. 2. 11.) 

It was perhai^ immediatelv after this temptation that Jesus 
again showed himself to John the Baptist, who, in reply to a 
question put by a deputation of priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem, had plainly declared that he was not himself the Messiah, 
and pointed out Jesus to his disciples, saying, ** Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world *' (John 
1 19 — ^29.). Henceforth our Saviour himself began to preach 

z 4 
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more tnd more clearly the glad tidings of the kingdom*; ih 
other words,^ to declare the approaching establishment of that 
Divine dominion over the minds and hearts of men which 
should be founded on the sacrifice of himself his conquest over 
death, and his personal exaltation to glory as the Head of his 
body the church, and which should afterwards be developed 
and completed br the Holy Spirit, bearing witness to his person 
and work, and giving power to his teaching, and to hb desth 
and resurrection, as the means of spiritual life. 

By this testimony the Baptist introduced and attached to 
Jesus two of his own dbciples, John (the Evangelist) and 
Andrew ; and Andrew introduced his own brother Simon, whom 
our Lord immediately sumamed Cephas or Peter (a stone or 
■rock). Not long after this our Lord returned from .Feraea 
(Gr., the land beyond, t. e. the district beyond Jordan), where 
these events had taken place, to Capernaum, in Galilee. Here 
he confirmed the faith of his new disciples, and caused them, 
together with James, the brother of John, henceforth to attach 
themselves permanently to himself, by a miraculous draught of 
fishes in the Lake of Grennesareth (Sea of Tiberias, or Galilee)t, 

* It is also to be considered that ** the doingj of Jesus were so many 
means of information ; the whole tenor of his life was an inafniction ; 
e%'ery action was a type in history ; and hence he appealed, in his last 
discoarse with his disciples, to the works he had done in their presence 
as having revealed to them the Father. For in these they had seen all 
the principles on which God was to act in his dealing towards men, and 
Qtn which ne was to rear the constitution of his everlasting kingdom, most 
uniformly and gloriously displayed — his untainted righteonsnesa repel- 
ling 6very form and pollution of sin, coupled with the most yearning love 
and compassion to sinners — his boundless beneficence toward the n^y 
and distressed, yet his solemn regard to his own honour in the distributioB 
of his gifts, dispensed, as they ever were, onlv to the thankful and lowly 
hand of faith — his ability to prevail over all the power of the enemy, 
and retrieve the most inveterate forms of corruption, while they, in whose 
behalf his grace wrought such mighty deeds, were still left beleaguered 
with temptation, and appointed in deepest humilitv to bear the contra* 
diction of sinners. These, and such like lessons of heavenly instmctioiw 
were constantly pouring in upon the minds of the disciples from the events 
of every day's ministration on the part of their Divine Master ; and Has 
they became familiarised to ideas and principles, wliich needed only to be 
applied to the higher interests of the soul and the loftier oonoema of 
etemitv, tafit them for entering with enlightened spirit into the scenes 
and labours of Christ's spiritual kingdom.''— Fairbaibit, l^polog^ ^ 
Scryriure, part i ch. vi 

t The Lake or Sea of Galilee **is about thirteen miles long, and in its 
broadest part six miles wide ; that is, about the same length aa our own 
Winandermere, but of a considerably greater breadth. In the cleaznaai of 
the Eastern atmosphere^ it looks much smaller Uian it ia. From no point 
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irecorded in Luke ▼. 1—11. !^ilip, a native of Bethsaida, wai 
fioon afterwards called to follow Jesus, and by his means hitf 
brother Nathanael (probably, Bartholomew, t. e. son of Tdmail 
was added to the number of disciples. (See John i. 45 — 51.) 
Three days afterwards, the faith of the disciples received a still 
farther confirmation by the miraculous change of water into 
wine at the word of Jesus, on occasion of his presence at a 
marriage feast in Cana of Galilee % in company with his mother 
and themselves (John ii. 1 — 11.). 

The time for the celebration ef the Passover was now near ; 
and Jesus went up from Capernaum to Jerusalem to be present 
at Uiat feast. Here ** he found in the Temple those that sold 
oxen and sheep and doves, and the changers of money [t. e. 
those who excnanged the Greek and Roman coins in common 
xsirculation for the Jewish half-shekel, which alone conld be re* 
tseived as tribute to the Temple] sitting; and, when he had 
made a scourge of small cpids, he drove them all out of the 
Temple, and the sheep, and the oxen, and poured out the 
changers* money, and overthrew the tables : and said unto them 
that sold doves, Take these things hence; make not my 
Father's house an houfte of merchandise. And his disciples re* 
membered that it was written. The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up" (John ii. 14 — 17.). Onihis occasion, in reply 
to a demand which the Jews made for a sign or miracle in 

on the western ride can it be seen completely from end to end ; the pnn 
montory under which Tiberias stands cutting off the soathem, as the pn>> 
montoiy over the plain of Grennesareth the northern, extremity ; so that 
the form which it presents is ffenerally that of an oval. But what makes 
it unlike any of our £nglish lakes is the deep depression which gives it 
something of the strange, unnatural character that belongs in a still 
greater degree to the D^d Sea, and in some degree to all lakeapf volcanic 
origin, such as those of Alba, Nemi, and Avemns. The mils on the 
eastern side partake of the horizontal outline which belongs to the whole 
eastern barrier of the Jordan valley. But the western mountains, espe>- 
dally those at the northern end, are varied in form, and this variety is 
increased when they are seen mingled with the long curve of Tabor, with 
the homed platforms of Hattin, and with the jaggsd summits of Sefed, 
standing out fVom the oflbhoots of Lebanon. .... Along the edge of this 
secluded basin runs the whole wav round from north to south a level 
beach ; at the southern end roughly strewn with the black and white 
stones peculiar to this district, and also connected with its volcanic struc- 
ture ; but the central or northern part formed of smooth sand, or of a 
texture of shells and pebbles, so minute as to resemble sand." — S^AxruETy 
Sinai and Palutine, part ii ch. x. « 

* Dr. Robinson conriders that the rite of the ancient Cana is decidedly 
that now occupied by a village called Khirbet Kdna. Others pronounce 
in favour of another village, south of the former, called Kefr Kenna. Mr. 
Stanley thinks that the claims are evenly balanced. . 
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token of his authoritji our Sftviour uttered tbat remarkaUe 
prophecy, ** Destroy this Temple [alluding to his own bodj, 
which was the liying Temple of Deity], and in three days I will 
raise it up.** 

During this visit to Jerusalem, our Lord had that remark* 
able interview with Nicodemus, a ruler (i. e. an ecclesiastical 
ruler) of the Jews, in the course of which, besides declanng 
and expatiating upon the great truth that " £xcept a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he . cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God,** he again made another prophetic announce- 
ment of his own sufferings and death, not without allusion to 
their peculiar character and value ; declaring that *' as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have eternal life ; ** and he carried up his an- 
nouncement even to the very source and fountain -heAd of re- 
demption, by saying, " For God s^ loved the world that he gave 
Us only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.** (See John iii. 1 — 21.) 

From Jerusalem our Lord proceeded to the Jordan *, where 
he began (by his disciples) to baptize ,* while John was bap- 
tizing at iBnon, near Salim, higher up the river. During this 
period the Baptist onoe more bore an illustrious testimony to 
the dignity of Jesus and his superiority to himself, for which 
he found occasion in some manifestation of jealousy on the part 
of his own disciples (John iiL 22 — 36.). '* He must increase,** 
said the Baptist, *' but I must decrease ; ** nor was it long before 
this faithful witness was thrown into prison, in the fortress of 
Machaerus, by Herod Antipas, the Tetrarch of Galilee, to 
whom he had given offence by his faithful reproof for the sin of 
carrvins off and marrying his brother Fhilip*s wifef, after having 
resolveoHo divorce nis former wife, the daughter of Aretas, 
king of an Arabian district bordering on Syria. 
\ By the testimony of the Baptist, the jealousy of the Pharisees 
was probably in some degree awakened against Jesus himself; 
who, perhaps on this account, and knowing that the time for 
his death had not yet arrived, or else simplj because of the time 
of year, determined on immediately retirmg to Galilee by the 
shortest road. His route, therefore, lay through Samaria, 
which he traversed probably in the nionth of November or De- 
cember, after having spent about eight months in Judet* 
During this journey, upon his arrival at the Valley of Shechem, 

* Or, to Galilee, whence be soon after returned to the Jordan, 
t The wife of Herod-Philip, his (paternal) half-brother; while Hero* 
liaa herself was a daughter of the same father by a different mother. 
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our Lord lield thtt instmctlTe oonverMtioii witb the woman of 
Samaria^ at Jacob's well (near Sychar, the ancient Shechem 
or Siohem), in which he declared that ** God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth,** 
at the same time proclaiming himself as the giver of liviuff 
water — f.«. of the Holy Spirit, who alone imparts true life and 
energy to the soul of man, — a gift for which he encourages us to 
apply to himself, under a sense of our great need and in the 
ezerciae of simple faith. (See John iy.) 

Jesus arrived in Gralilee about the month of November ; and 
the first place at which he stayed was Cana, where he had 
formerly made the water wine. While there, he healed the 
son of a nobleman (a centurion of Herod Antipas, supposed by 
some to have been Chuza, Herod*s steward ; see Luke viii. 3.), 
who was lying sick at Capernaum. After this he went to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up.* Here he was 
invited to preach in the synagogue, and the book was delivered 
to him by the minister (i.e. servant, Chazan) of the synagogue ; 
but^ afler he had read Isa. Izi. 1., and made his comments upon 
ihe passage, declaring that this Scripture was now fulfilled, hut 
intimating that the mere locality of Nazareth could form no 
ground of claim for the blessings which he came to bestow, the 
mdignation of the people of Nazareth was aroused to such a pitch 
that they led him out to the brow of the hill on which the city 
was buHtf, and would have thrown him headlong, had he not>j 
by an act of Divine power, passed through the midst of them and 
escaped their fury (Luke iv. 16. 80.). From Nazareth our 
Lord went to Capernaum {, which henceforth became the 
place of his most settled residence. Soon afterwards he ac- 
complished the miraculous draught of fishes at the Lake of 
Tiberias (Sea of Galilee), which was accompanied by the call, 
first, of Peter and Andrew, and then of James and John, the 
sons of Zebedee, to the work of apostles (Mat. iv. 18. 22. ; 

* Some suppose that our Lord remained here in retirement for some 
time, and then went up to Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles ; after 
wbich he returned to Galilee and took up his abode at Capernaum. 

f ** Most readers probably from these words imagine a town built on the 
summit of a mountain, from which summit the intended precimtation 
was to take place. This . . .*is not the situation of Nazareth. let, its 
position is still in accordance with the narrative. It is built * upon,' 
that is, on the side of * a mountain ; ' but * the brow ' is not beneath but 
over the town, and such a cliff as is here implied, is to be found^ as all 
modem travellers describe, in the abrupt face of the limestone rock, 
about thirty or forty feet high, overhanging the Maronite convent at the 
south-west comer of the town." — Stamlbt, 8vun and FaluHne, part i; 

Ch. Z. ' r. 

t The precise situation of Capernaum is now unknown. 
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loitf hedBng of the usae of blood, and the nismg of the daughter 
of Jaim8» » nder of the synagogue (Mat is. 18—26.; 
Mark y. 22—43. ; Luke yiii. 41—56.). 

It was probably about this time * that our Lord reoeiTed m 
message from John the Baptist, who was now lying in prisoUt 
containing the great question, '* Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look ror another ? " an account of which, together With 
our Saviour's reply, is found in Mat xi. 2 — 15. ; Luke yii. 19 — 
30. Our Lord aiterwards had occasion to yindicate the mode 
of life pursued by his own disciples, as contrasted with the more 
asoetac system adopted by the disciples of John, — a subject 
which be illustratea by the two simiLtudes of a new piece on an 
old garment, and new wine in old (leathern) bottles (Mat ix. 
11—17.; Mark ii. 15-*-22.; Luke y. 33—39.). Not long after- 
wardsy John was beheaded in prison, at the request of the 
daughter of Herodias, who was instiffated by her mother to 
demand this fulfilment of a yow made by uerod (Antipas), 
to giye her whateyer she should ask, in token of his approba- 
tion of her dancing.f And thus ended the public ministry of 
John* after the duration of (probably) about a year. 

Our Lord, in answer to a request from his disciples that h» 
would teach them to pray, prescribed that simple but expressiye 
form of supplication which is now well known under the title of 
the Lord's rrayer ; adding a few significant words, drawn from 
the human relation of parent and child, as an encouragement 
to the genonl habit of faitliful and feryent supplication (Luke* 
xi. 1—13.). 

To this date also may be referred Christ's declaration of 
forgiyeness to the penitent woman, who anointed his feet in the 
house of Simon the leper } (Luke yii. 86 — 50.), — his calling of 
Matthew, or Levi, the publican (i.e. Roman tax-gatherer) 
(Mat ix. 9. ; Mark ii. 14, 15. ; Luke y. 27, 28.),— and his 
presence at an entertainment giyen by his new disciple, leading 
to the yindication of himself and his disciples against the cayils 
of the Pharisees on account of their eating with sinners, and to 
the enunciation of that saying, '^ They that are whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick ; I came not to call the 
rigbteous, but sinners to repentance. But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice ** (Mat. ix. 
10—13.; Mark iL 15—17.; Luke y. 29—32.). The tone 

* But some place this incident at Capernaum, after the miracle at Nain» 
j- The death of John the Baptist is recorded hy Josephns (Aniiq, TiL 

15. 2.) Herod Antipas. and nis wife were afterwards sent mto exile. 

(Strabo xyi. 2. ; Dio Cassias Iv. 27. >. 

. 1 Which, liawever, aome place after tbf miracle at Kain. 
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•ad n^ificance of tiheBe obflemtMos ire ttrikiiig^ let Ibrtli m 
the ptfables (of the loft dieepi the lost piece or monej, and 
the prodigal son) recorded in Lake xr^ utd in that of the Ra* 
riaee and publican (Luke zriiL 9 — 14.). 

Elbmkhtast ahd Gkhxbal QuxsnoHs. 

954. How old was oar StTiour at the eGauneneement of hia pabfie 
aunistrr? 

955. Who were the parents of John the Baptist? 

956. What was the age of J<riin, compared with that of Jeaoa? 
967. Belaie the drcamstanees connected with the birth of Johau 

958. Describe the ministij of John, — his adminifitration. of baptiani, 
and his earlj testimonj concerning oar Savionr. 

959. Gire a fall accoont of the baptism of oar Savknir by John. 

900. Relate the history of oar Savioor's temptation in the wilderness. 

961. Beport the movements of oar Lord soon after the temptation. 

962. What disciples did he call at this eari^ period of hia mlmstrr? 

963. Describe tie events i^iuch took place on occasion of ear Lord's 
first public visit to Jerusalem at the rassover (in the Temple; with 
Nicodemus). 

964. Whither did oar Lord proceed after he left Jerusalem ? And what 
did his disciples now begin to do ? 

965. Belate another testimony borne to Jesus by the Bi^itist about this 
time. 

966. By whom was John now thrown into prison, and whr? 

967. Describe the interview of Jesus with the woman of Samaria, and 
its attendant circumstances. 

968. What route was our Lord pursuing when this interview took place ? 

969. Relate the events which soon afterwards occurred — at Gua,-' 
at Nazareth, — and at Capernaum. 

970. What town did our Lord now choose as his most settled plaos of 
residence? 

971. What other disciples were now called, and in connection with iriiat 
miracle? 

972. Give an account of the parables of -^ the sower — the tares of the 
field— the draw-net« — with their meaning. 

978. Relate the following miracles — the stilling of the tempest on the 
Sea of Galilee — the healing of the Gadarene demoniac — the raiaing 
of Jairus' daughter — with tneir attendant circumstances. 

974. Relate the message of John the Baptist to our Saviour, with our 
Lord's reply. 

975. Give an account of the death of John the Baptist. 

976. State the occasion and meaning of the two similitndea of the pieced 
garment, and the wine-skins. 

977. Give the history of the Lord's Prayer. Repeat and explain that 
iwayer. 

v78. Describe the calling of Matthew, and its attendant drcomstaneea 

S979. Relate, and interpret, the parables of the lost sheep — the lost 
■>oe of money — the prodigal son,— the Pharisee and publican. Whoa 
you find tibese parables? 

▲ddrtoval QUBSnORB. 
^* Date the oommenoement of our Saviour's ministry, A. o. a and a. a 
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981. Under wbat govenuoent was Jndea at tiiat time? 

'982. When did that form of goyernment begin in that coontrv? 

983. Name the contemporaiy emperorof Rome— procorator of Jadea— 
Jewish high priest 

984.- Descnbe the office of John the Baptist, as compaied with that of 
the ancient prophets. 

985. By whom was the ministrj of John predicted, and in what words? 

986. what is meant when it is said that onr Sayionr preached the king- 
dom of heaven ? 

987< Explain the instmctive or typical character of the actions of onr 
Savionr's life. 

988. Describe the Sea of Galilee or Gennesareth (Lake of Tiberias). 

989. What are the chief characteristics of onr Saviour's miracles? 

990. State the character and tendency of onr Lord's parabolic teaching. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



CoHTHnXATION Ot OUB LoKD*8 PuBLIC MlKISTBT. — SbCOHD 

Pasbotbr. — SojouBN IN Gauleb. - 

HAvnia passed the winter in Gralilee, our SaYiour went up 
agam to Jerusalem to attend a feast, which some suppose 
to have been the Passover (the second Passover at which 
our Saviour was present after his baptism by John), while 
others regard it as one of the minor Jewish festivals, die feast 
of Purim. Here our Lord healed a cripple at the pool of 
Bethesda (house of mercy), near the sheep-market (or sheep- 
gate, perhaps both), on the Sabbath day; a circumstance 
which led the Pharisees, for the first time, to vent their in- 
dignation against him, by accusing him of Sabbath*breaking 
and of blasphemy; in answer to which charges our Lord 
affirmed his own greatness and dignity, appealed to the works 
which he had already wrought, and declared that he would 
hereafter perform still greater works, including even the 
general resurrection of the dead and the final Judgment, and at 
tiie same time reproved the Jews for their sinfiu inability to 
recognise and follow the light of Scripture (John v.). 

It appears to have been soon after his return to Galilee 
that our Lord made a deliberate and solemn choice of twelve 
of his disciples, whom he named apostles (i.e. messensers sent 
forth, missionaries), ** that they should be with Him ; i. e. in 
more constant attendance than any others, and " that he might 
send them forth to preach, and to have power to heal sick- 
nesses, and to cast out devils.** These were Simon (whom our 
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Lord bad rarnamed Peter) and Andrew his brother ; James 
and John, the sons of Zebedee fwhom our Lord now somamed 
Boanerees, Sons of Thunder) ; rhilip and Bartholomew ; Mat- 
thew (me publican), and Thomas (sumamed Didymua, Twin) ; 
James ^son of Alpheus or Cleophas, sometimes called the Less, 
to distinguish him from James, the brother of John), and 
Judas, his brother (t. e, Jude, the writer of the epistle, called 
Thaddeus by St. Mark and St. Matthew, and said bj the 
latter to have been sumamed Lebbeus); Simon, brother of 
James and Jude (distinguished from Simon Peter hj his 
surname The Canaanite, Mat., or Zelotes, the Zealot, Luke), 
and Judas Iscariot, **who also betrayed him** (Mat. x. 2 
—4.; Markiii. 13—19.; Lu. vL 12—16.). ** Without seeking 
any sacred mystical meaning in the number, we can well see 
in it a reference to the number of the tribes of IsraeL The 
particular Jewish Theocracy was a type of the uniTersal and 
eternal kingdom of Gron; and Christ first designated himsdf 
, as head of that kingdom in the Jewish Viational form. The 
twelve were to lead the kingdom as his organs (Mat. ziz. 
28. ; Lu. zxii. 80.). Their superiority to all omers who should 
also act as organs of the Holy Spirit testif;^ing within them of 
the Redeemer (the common calling of all believers), consisted in 
this, that th^ received a direct and personal impression of 
the words and works of Christ, and could thus testify of what 
they had seen and heard. This personal testimony of eye- 
witnesses is expressly distinguished by Christ (John xv. 27.) 
from the obiective testimony of the Holy Spirit ; which indeed 
animated tnem, but could also bear witness through other 
organs. ** * It should be added, as another point of the Apostles* 
superiority, that they received special inspiration and power, 
adapted to their peculiar office as founders, next to Christ 
himself, of the spiritual kingdonl. 

The question concerning our Saviour's position with r^ard 
to the Mosaic law having been raised, our Lord took occasion 
to deliver a clear and emphatic discourse on this subject 
This discourse, pronounced on a level place (Luke vi. 17., ^the 
plain **), forming part of a mountain or hill f not far from the Sea 
of Galilee, constitutes the well-known Sermon on the Mount 
(see Mat. v. vi. vii. ; Luke vi. 20— 49.J), in which our Savioar 
sets forth the spiritual nature of the moral law, and prodaims 

* Nbandbr, Life of Christ, book iv. part ii. ch. iiL § 76. 

t Probably that wfiich is traditionally called the Mount of Beatitndcib 

t. e. the Horna of Hattin. See Stanlbt, Sinai €tnd PaUaHnet part iL cb. x. 

t This discourse is reported more briefly by St. Luke than by SL 

hew; but there is no reason for supposing that these reports reUU 

rent discounes delivered at different times and places. 
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the Talae of a right state of mind and heart in preference to the 
mere observance of outward forms and ceremonies. 

The delivery of the Sermon on the Mount was immediately 
followed by the healing of the leper, while our Lord was on 
his way to Capernaum *, and of the centurion's servant, after 
our Saviour had entered that town (Mat. viii. 1 — 13. ; comp. 
Luke V. 12 — 15.); also that of raising the widow's son at Nainf 
(Luke vii. 11 — 17.) : and these miracles appear to have been 
speedily followed by the cure of the blind and dumb demoniac ; 
which gave rise to a charge against our Saviour of His being in 
league with Beelzebub,—- a charge which was easily refuted, and 
led to a severe but well-merited recrimination agamst the Phari- 
sees. (Mat. xii. 42--45. ; Luke xi. 14—26.) The Pharisees now 
persuaded the relatives of Jesus that He had lost His senses ; and, 
when His mother and His brethren came to seek Him, He gave 
utterance to that sublime and consolatory declaration, ^ Who- 
suever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother.** (Mat. xii. 46—^0. ; 
Mark iii. 31—35.; Luke viii. 19— Ql.) Our Lord also 
<lirected many severe reproofs against the hvpocritical wicked- 
ness of the Scribes and rharisees. (See Luxe xi. xii.) 

At Capernaum^ about this time |, our Saviour healed a para- 
lytic who was let down from the roof, to the place (perhaps 
& gallery surrounding an inner court) in which He was at 
that time discoursing with the people ; and He afterwards re- 
pelled an accusation of blasphemy which the Pharisees urged 
^nst Him because He had said to the sick man, ** Thv sins be 
forgiven thee.** (Mat. ix. l-^-S. ; Mark ii. 1—12. ; Luke v. 18 
""-26.) On a certain Sabbath, probably at Capernaum §, our 
Lord healed a man whom He saw in the synagogue with a with- 
ered hand (Mat. xii. 10—13. ; Mark iii. 1—6. ; Luke vi. 6—8) ; 
>nd on another Sabbath He oared an infirm woman (Luke xiii. 
1<^17.} ; on both occasions shewing that such works of benevo- 

* Or this may have taken place during our Saviour's first residenee at 
v^apernanm. 

T **0n the northern slope of the rugged and barren ridge of* Little 
Hermou, immediately west of Endor, which lies in a further recess of the 
Mmo range, is the ruined vilhige of Nain. . . . One entrance alone it 
roal^ have had, — that which opens on the rough hill side in its down 
^ard slope to the plain. It must have been in ^ steep descent, as, ac- 
cording to eastern customs, they ' carried out the dead man,' that, ' nigh 
to the gate ' of the village, the bier was stopped, and the long procession 
(if mourners staved, and * the young man delivered back ' to his mother." 
***ScAHl«ET, Swaiand Fakttme, Fart 2. «)k. 9. 

t Or, at our Lord's first residence in that place. 

\ Or, as some thinks at Jerusalem, after flie curs of the cfipplr 
Bethesda. 
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lence were not inconsisteBt with the real sacrednea of the day 
on which thej wei» performed. In like manner, our IkhS 
vindicated His conduct when He cored a dropeicsd man, who was 
present, probabl/ by design, in the house of a Pharisee by whom 
He had been invited to an entertainment on the Sabbath 
(Luke xiv. 1—6.) ; and on the same occasion He uttered a 
rebuke against an unseemly, self-exalting, strife for precedence 
at feasts; and delivered the parable of the Great SuDoer 
(Luke xiv. 7— 34.) ^^^ ' 

When the disciples were, either now or at some other period ^ 
attacked by the rhuisees for having plucked some ears of corn 
OB the Sabbath, their conduct was vmdicated by our Sawiour 
«ith a reference to the conduct of David in ancient times. (Mat! 
pcii. 1 -8. ; Luke vi. 1—5.) And when certain Scribes and 
Pharisees from Jerusalem reproved the disciples for omittini? to 
perform the traditional ablutions before m^ls, our Lord, luiv- 
ing rebuked them in return for transgressing God's command- 
ynents by their tradition, proceeded to shew that a man is 
defiled by sins which proceed from an evil heart, but that ** to 
eat with uuwashen hands defileth not a man.** (Mat. zt. 1 
—20.) 

During this sojourn of Jesus in Galilee, He sent out the 
twelve Apostles on a mission in those r^ions, enjoining them to 
preach that the kingdom of heaven was &t hand, and giving 
them power and instruction at the same time to heal the aick 
and to perform other mirades, but enjoining them to confine 
their ministrations entirely to the Jews.t They were charged 
not to take with them money or a store of provisions for 
their journevi but to relyi under Divine providence, on the 
voluntary offerings of those among whom they were sent ; and 
were exhorted not to yield to the fear of persecution, with a 
solemn intimation that a rejection of themselves and their 
message would bring down Divine displeasure on the ofiendera. 
(Mark x. 1—42. ; Luke ix. 1—6.) 

The Apostles returned before the ensuing Passover, and gave 
a report of their labours ; whereupon our Lord took them with 
Him* to a retired part of the country, doubtless for the twofold 
purpose of giving them rest and of imparting to them some 
further instruction concerning the kingdom of heaven and their 
position and duty with regard to it. (Mark vi. 30 31. : Luke 
0, 10.) ' 

- ! ^J'i*I?* daring our I,ord*s sUy at Jerosalsm when He wzoacbt th« 
^ at Bethesda. .^^ 

^il Eirtory^^ beheading of John the Baptist at this period of the 
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.... ' 

T*be place to which our Lord now conducted His disciples 

from Cspemaum was a mountain near Bethsaida (Julias), oo 
the opposite (i. e, nor^h-eastem) shore of the lake of Gennes- 
areth.'^ On this occasion He wrought that signal act of power 
and beneficence, the miraculous feeding of five thousand men, 
besides women and ehildren, with five barley loaves and two 
fishes, leaving remnants enough to fill twelve baskets. (Mat. 
xiv. 15— 22.; Mark vi. 31 --44. ; Luke ix. 11^17.; John vi. 
5 — 14.) This miracle, while it provided a present supply for 
the bodily wants of a large multitude of persons, forms an in- 
structive and encouraging type of that spiritual sustenance which 
Christ gives, by His word and Spirit, to those who faithfully ixA^ 
low Him in all ages of the churco.'—Struck with astonishment at 
the works which had been wrought, the people proposed to assist 
in raising Jesus to the dignity of an earthlv sovereign; a design 
altogether at variance with that of the real theocratic king and 
head of the church, who, accordingly, frustrated the intention 
of the multitude by departing agam into a mountain alone. 
(John vi. 15.^ The disciples, having been instructed to sail 
back to the neighbourhood of Capernaum and Bethsaida, on the 
other side of the lake, were thrown into ^eat consternation when 
they found themselves overtaken by a violent storm in the night ; 
when suddenly, before break of day, Jesus appeared to them 
walking on the water. They were at first alarmed at this ap« 
pearanpe, and thousht thev saw a spirit ; but Jesus said to them^ 
** It is J, be not afraid ! Hereupon they gladly took Him 
into the ship ; and they speedilpr found themselves at the end 
of their voyage. On tnis occasion, St. Peter having requested 
that he might be allowed to go to Christ on the water, his 
request was granted: soon, however, he found himself be- 
ginning to sink, and cried out, " Lord save me ; " when im- 
mediately ** Jesus stretched forth his hand and caught him, and 
said unto him, 0*tho^ of little faiths wherefore didst thou doi^bt." 
(Mat. xiv. 22—33. ; Mark vi. 45-51. ; John vi. 16—21.) 

On our $avioqr*s return to Capernaum, it was found that 
the fame of the miracle of the feeding of the five thousand ex- 
cited many of the people to demand some further sign or 
attestation of His authority and power, and especially a supply 
of bread from heaven, corresponding to the ancient gift of 

* It is now generally understood that there were two Bethsaidas ; one 
the native place of Peter, Andrew, and PbUip, on the west of the la,ke of 
Gennesaretn (sea of Tiberias or Galilee^, and the other (Julias) where 
our Saviour fed the 5000» on the north-east of the lake. Bethsaida means 
house of fish s Fish-town, fiaheir. The fisheries on this lake ** in the 
Gadarite territory ** are mentioned by Strabo, xvi. 2. 

aa2 • - 
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manna in the wilderness. This demand our Lord aererely 
rebuked as indicaiive of an eyil state of mind ; and at the same 
time took occasion to proclaim Himself as the Bread of Life. 
**And the 'bread that I will give,** said he, "is my flesh;** 
meaning that, by the sacrifice of Himself, He would give life and 
salvation to mankind. " From that time,** we are told, ^' many 
of his disciples went back, and walked no more with him. 
Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go away ? Then 
Simon Peter answered him. Lord, to whom snall^we go ? thou 
hast the words of eternal life. And we believe and are sure 
that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.** An ex- 
cellent confession I But while Peter spoke in the name of all, 
there was one among them who was not under the influence of 
a reverent and living futh in Christ, — there was Judas Iscariot, 
concerning whom, but without naming him, our Lord now de- 
clared that he would hereafter betray Him into the hands of His 
enemies. (John vi. 24 — 71.) 

Our Lord now set out from Capernaum, in company with 'Bh 
disciples, on a tour in the northern part of Galilee ; and sig- 
nalised the beginning of this journey by the cure of the blind 
man at Bethsaida. (Mark viii. 22 — 26.) Having arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Csesarea Philippi*, our Saviour asked His 
disciples, *^ Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am ? 
And they said, some say that uiou art John the Baptist ; some 
Elias ; and others, Jeremias or one of the prophets. He saitb 
unto them, But whom say ye that I am P And Simon Peter 
answered and said. Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God ; ** — a second confession of the Messiahship of Jesus on the 
part of St. Peter, which was followed, first by our Lord*8 em- 
phatic commendation of the Apostle*s faith, with a declaration 
of the honour to be put upon him in the establbhment of the 
Redeemer*s church, and then again by a display of that earthlv 
mind and tiiose low views, still cleaving to the Apostle, which 
exposed him to a severe rebuke. (See Mat. xvi. 13—28.; 
Mark viii. 27 — 36.) On this occasion our Lord said to St 
Peter, " Thou art Peter [i. e, Tock], and upon this rock I will 
build my church ;'* a promise which was punctually fulfilled 
when our Lord made signal use of St. Peter*s ministry in laying 
the foundation of His church, among Jews and Grentiles. (See 
Acts, ch. ii. and ch. x.) 

* Anciently called Baniaa, near tke foot of a branch of Lebanon, on the 
borders of Palestine and Syria. This city was enlarged and beautified 
Vy Philip the Tetrarqh, who called it Caesarea in honour of the emperor 
( ribenus), addmt the cognomen Philippi to distinguish it from CMana 
«a the coast of Palestine. 
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It has been thought that many of the addresses recorded by 

the Svangelists as having been delivered by our Saviour to the 

disciples concerning their apostoUcal office and duties, may be 

referred to the period of time occupied by their journey in 

North Galilee; and it may have been on this occasion that 

Jesus delivered the Parable of. the Uniust Steward. (Luke xvi. 

1 — 13.) Having gone beyond the boundary of Galilee, into 

the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon, our Lord wrought the 

signal miracle of healing the demoniac daughter of 'the Syro« 

Phoenician woman^ or woman of Canaan \ whose strong faith, 

contending against an apparent repulse, he highly commended* 

(Mat. XV. 21 — ^28. ; Mark vii. 24 — 31.) About the same time 

took place the miraculous feeding of the four thousand men, 

beside women and children, with seven loaves and a few small 

fishes. (Mat. xv, 32—38. ; Mark viii. 1—9.) 

It was at t^is period of our Saviour*s earthly life that He was 
pleased to exhibit that temporary glorification of His sacred 
person which is commonly called the Transfiguration. This 
event took place on a mountain, which is not named, but is now 
generally supposed to have been either Mount Hermon, or 
some mountain in Galilee, rather than Mount Tabor, which was 
fixed upon by ancient tradition.f Having led aside Peter, 
James, and John into this high mountain, Jesus '* was trans- 
figured before them : and His face did shine as the sun, and His 
raiment was white as the light. And, behold, there appeared 
unto them Moses and Elias talking with Him. Then answered 
Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for us to be here; 
if thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles ; one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias. While he yet spake, behold, 
a bright cloud overshadowed them : and behold a voice out of 
the cloud, which said, lliier is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased ; hear ye Him. And when the disciples heard it, 
they fell on their faces, and were sore afraid. And Jesus came 
ana touched them, and said, Arise, and be not afraid. And 
when they had lifted up their eyesy they saw no man, save 
Jesus only." (Mat. xvii. 2—8.; comp.Mark ix. 2 — 10.; Luke 
ix. 28^36.) In answer to a question from the disciples, our 
Lord now told them that the prophecy concerning the coming 
of Elias as the forerunner of tne Messiah had been fulfilled in 
the history of John the Baptist. (Mat. xvii. 10 — 13. ; Mark ix. 

* So called because the descendants of Canaan continued to occupy the 
region of Syro-Phoenicia, or the parts about Tyre and Sidon. Sidon was 
a eon of Canaan. The Canaanites were driven northward by the Israelites, 
as the Britons were compelled to take refuge jn Wales. 

t See SoBissoxi, BUtkcal JUtearches^ Sect.*14. 
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11-^13.) Having descended Irom the mountain, bur Lord 
effected the cure of a youthful demoniac, which the disciples 
whom he had left behind had in vain endeavoured to perform^ 
^-a failure irhich he expressly ascribed to ^heir want of faith. 
(Mat. zvii. 14—21. ; Mark iz. 14-^29. ; Lul^ ix. 37—42.) 

Returned to Capernaum, our Lord found occasion to rebuke 
His disciples, who were contending among themselves for pre- 
cedence ; and, taking a little child, He placed him in the midst 
of them, giving them to understand that the disciple of the 
most humble and childlike spirit is to be regarded as -greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven. (Mat. zviiL 1 — 6; Mark iz. 33 
*-87 ; Luke ix. 46—48.) 

It was about this time that oar Lord instructed St. Peter to 
pay the tribute-money (t.^. the Temple tribute of half an ounce 
of silver, represented in value by the Greek didrachma), on his 
account as well as for himself; and, having dijpected him to 
cast a hook into the sea, and to take the, fish that should first 
come up. He told him that he would find a piece of money (a 
Stater) in the mouth of the fish, which (s 2a, 6d,) would pay 
the tribute for boUi parties (U. 3d, each). (Mat. xvii. 24—27.) 

Elbmektabt and Gbnsral QUBSnOMS. 

991. Describe the miracle wrought by our Lord at the pool of Betheada, 
during hid second public visit to Jerusalem. 

992. Name, and partictdarise, the twelve disdples whom onr Loitl 
selected as Apostles. 

993. What is the meaning of the word Apostle? 

994b State the substance of the Sermon on the Mount, from Matt v. — 
vii. 

995. What miracles did our Saviour perfbrm immediately after the 
delivery of the Berraon on the Mount ? 

996. Describe the raising of ^e widow's son at Nain. 

997. What did our Saviour say, when toid that Hia mother and brethren 
desired to speak with Him ? 

998. State particulars concerning the miraculous cures wrought on — 
the paralytic, — the man with a wintered hand, — the infirm woman. 

999. Helate and interpret the parable of the Great Supper. 

1000. State our Saviour's vindication of Hia disciples for plucking ean 
of com ou the Sabbath^ and for neglect of traditional ablutiims before 
meals. 

1001. Relate particulars concerning the temporary mission of the 
Apostles in Galilee, and their return. 

1002. pescribe our Saviour's miracle of feeding the five thansand, near 
Bethsaida Julias. 

1008. When did our Lord come to His disciples, walking on the water? 
Kelate the circumstances connected with that event. 

1004. Describe St. Peter's two professions of faith in Christ, first at 
Canemanm, and afterwards near Ciesarea Philippi. 

1906. Relate and interpret the parable of the Ui^jost Stewards 
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1006. To what region did oor Sarkmr repair after He had paieed through 
the northern part of Galilee ? 

1007. Itelate the interview of our Saviour with the woman of Canaan 
(Syro-Phoenician), and the miraculous cure of her daughter. 

iO08. Describe the miracnlons feeding of the four thonsand* 

1009. Give an accoont of our Saviour's Transilgiiration. 

1010. What miracle did our Lord perform after Hia deaoeot from the 
Mount of Transfiguration? 

1011. How did our Saviour reprove the contention among Ilia diKlplea 
for precedence? 

1012. Relate the circnmstancea connected with our Lord*a payment 
of uibnte-money. 

Additioital QvBvnoira. 

1013. Describe the situation of the pool of Bethesda. 

1014. What is the meaning of the word Bethesda? 

1015. How do vou account for the number of the ApOf ties, — twelve? 

1016. Where did our Lord probably deliver the dUooorae commonly 
called the Sermon on the Mount? 

1017. Where was Nain? Describe the locality. 

1018. Describe the several localities of the two Betbaaidaa. 

1019. What is the meaning of the word Bethsalda? 

1020. Relate the snbstanoe of our Saviour's discourse at Capenitnm, 
occasioned by the miraculous feeding of the five thonaand. 

1021. Where waa Gflssarea Pbilippi? By whom was it ao called, and 
why? What waa its original name? 

1022. How did our Lord fUlfil Ilia promise to St Peter, ** Upon thia 
rock 1 will build mv chflTch ? ** 

1023. How is it that a Syro-PhoBnician woman waa alao cidled a woman 
of Canaan? 

1024. When did oar Savionr'a Trrinaflguration probably taka place? 

1025. State the nature and amount ox the tribote-moaey paid by oor 
iiocd and Hia diacipleai 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



CoHTINUATION Of OUS LoBI>*0 FOBUC MlVf0TftT. — ThB 

Fbast of Tabernacles. — R^tubn to Galilee. — Joub« 
BBT through Samaria. — Feast of Dbdicatiok. — Re- 

TIBEMENT TO EfHBAIM. 

Havhho remained some time hi Gralilee, our Lord went up to 
Jerus&lem to attend the Feast of Tabernacles ; where He chose 
to appear suddenly about the middle of the feast. On this 

occasiop He held several public dbcourses in the Temple,— 

▲ a4 
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Tindieatiog the DjTine autboritj of His teaching, dedarnig Hii 
power to give the Holy Spirit as a foantain of true life in te 
soul of man, proclaiming Himself the Light of the World, and 
exposing the false relumce of the Jews on their national de- 
scent from Abraham without being partakers of the patrimrdi*s 
faith. ** Your father Abraham,** said He, ** rejmced to see mj 
day : and he saw it, and was glad. Then said the Jews imto 
him. Thou art not ^et fifty years old, and hast thoa seen 
Abraham ? Jesus said unto tnem, Yerily, yerily, I aay onto 
you, before Abraham was, I am. Then took they up stones to 
cast at him : but Jesus hid himself^ and went out of the Temple, 
going through the midst of them, and so passed by.** 

At this time, the Sanhedrim appears to have taken its first 
resolution, and perhaps psssed its first decree, agunst our 
Saviour; forbidding any person to recognise Jesus as the 
Christ, under penaUy ot excommunication. And the hostility 
of the Pharisees was increased by the miraculous cure of m man 
bom blind, which our Lord pmbrmed, in (^position to Uietr 
prejudices, on the Sabbath day. This cure was efl^ted in the 
following manner. Our Lord ^ spat on the ground, and made 
clay of the spittle ; and He anointed the eyes of the blind man 
with the clay, and said unto him. Go, wash in the jnooI of 
Siloam, (which b by interpretation, sent). He went his way 
therefore, and washed, and came seeing.^ On this occasion, 
the wickedness, and especially the hypocrisy, spiritual blindness, 
and arrogance, of the leading men amons the Jews appeared in 
strong contrast with the simplicity, truUifulness, and spiritual 
discernment of the poor man who had received the cure. 
Our Lord now proclaimed Himself, in contradistinction to all 
false guides and unfaithful teachers (thieves and hirelings), as 
the true shepherd of the sheep and door of the sheep-fold ; at the 
same time aeclaring that, in obedence to the will of the Father, 
"He was about to lay down His life for His sheep, — and intimat- 
ing the calline of the heathen, in those remarkable words, 
** Other sheep 1 have which are not of this fold : them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall be 
one fold [Gr. one flock], and one shepherd." (John viL — ^x. 18.) 

After these things our Saviour returned again, for the last 
timCf to Capernaum. His final sojourn in this place wais short, 
for He determined to go up to Jerusalem at the ensuing Feast 
of Dedication, which would take place towards the end of 
December. He had resolved to travel this time from €hUiIee 
through Samaria, and it was probably now that He selected 
seventy of his disciples \ and sent them two and two, before 

^ Some place this event before the Feast of Tabentadeii 
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im, armed with power to heal the sick, in order to prepare 
Xhe minds of men, in several places through which He was 
a.l)out to pass, for His own teaching. Before He dismissed 
-them on tnis journey, He gave them a special dxarge con* 
oerning their own conduct and prospects ; and uttered a severe 
denunciation on the towns of Galilee, which He was now about 
"to quit, for their poor reception of His own ministry amoi\gst 
^hem. When the seventy returned with a favourable report of 
their proceedings, He announced to them the approaching over- 
throw of Satan*s kingdom, which, He thankfully declared, would 
be effected by means of feeble instruments ; and at the same 
time He warned them against indulging personal vanity at the 
success of their ministration. (Luke x. 1 — 24.) It is perhaps 
to this period of our Saviour's ministry that we may refer His 
parables of the Grood Samaritan (Luke x. 25 — 37.), — the 
Duilding of a Tower, the King making War (Luke xiv. 28 
—33.),— the Sacrificial Salt (Mark ix. 49, 50.)%— the Treasure 
hid in a Field, — and the Pearl of great price.f (Mat xiii. 44 
—46. See also Mat. vii. 22, 23. ; xvi. 24, 25. ; Luke ix. 57 
—62. ; xiv. 25—27.') 

To this period also we may probably refer the following 
incident, together with the important lesson which our Saviour 
founded on it ; " One of the company said unto Him, Master^ 
speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me. And 
Ue said unto him, Man, who made me a, j^udge or a divider over 
you ? And He said unto them. Take heed and beware of cove- 
tousness : for a man*8 life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth. And He spake a parable unto 
them, saying. The ground of a certain rich man brought forth 
plentifully : and he thought within himself, saying, What shall 

* An attentive pemsal of these parables in the sacred text will, for the 
most part, easily disclose their meaning. Bat the parable ckT the Sacrificial 
Salt is obscure. Perhaps the following explanation is correct. ** Fire is 
the symbol of the Divine purity and presence ; our God is a contumnafirei 
not only to His foes, but to His people : — but in them the fire shall only 
bum up what is impure, and requires purif^ring out. (1 Cor. iii. 18. ; 1 Pet. 
i. 7.; iv. 12. 17.) This very fire shall be to them as aoreeerving ealt* 
The SALT of the covenant o^ God (Lev. ii. 18.) was to ue mixed with 

every eacrifice ; and it is with fire that all men are to be salted If 

this fire, which is to purify and act as a preserving salt to you, have, from 
the nullity and vapidity of the grace of the covenant in you no such powers 
it can only cimsuma; tne salt has lost its savour — the covenant is void, 
— you will be cast out, as It is elsewhere added, •— and. the fire will be 
no longer the fire of/nin^catton,but o( wrath efemo^."— Alfors on Mark 
ix. 49, 60. 

t But it is not improlMible that these parables were delivered in Jadea. 
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I do, because I bave no room wbere to bestow my fituts ? And 
he said. This will I do ; I will pull down my bams, and buM 
|Ereat«r : and there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. 
And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
ibr many years; we thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 
But God said unto him. Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee : then whose shall those things be which thou 
hast proTided? So is he that layeth up treasure for himself 
and is not rich toward God.*' (Luke xii. 13—21.) 

We now find our Sayiour giving many precise instrucHons 
eoDceminff the nature of that kin^om or God which He came 
Ao establish among mankind, — a kingdom which was in faet 
manifested by His own appearance, with His holy life and con- 
duct, and the progress of which among men He illustrated by 
His parables of the Mustard Seed and of the Leaven (Luke 
xiii. 18 — 21.),-^ which are of nearly the same import as that of 
the Growiiig and Ripening Grain. (Mark iv. 26.) 

It was now also that our Lord spoke more plainly of His 
impending sufferings and death, and gave solemn intimations 
concerning the rejection of the unbelieving Jews, the future 
history of His Church, His own return to earth, and the 
dolemnities of the Day of Judgment ; at the same time exhorting 
His disciples to a thoughtfiu observation of the signs of the 
times, and to constant watchfulness. (Luke xii. 36 — 54 ; 
Itiii. 1-^. 24,^28. ; xvii. 20->37.) And to this period we 
may refer the parables of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Luke 
▼i. 19 — 31.),^- and of the Importunate Widow (Luke xviiL 
1--8.). 

It was during this journey through Samaria that our Lord 
rebuked ti^e spirit of His disciples, who suggested the punish- 
ment of certain people of the country an account of their want 
of hospitality (Luke ix. 52 — 56.)*; and that, after having 
healed Ten Lepers, he commended the gratitude of the one 
(a Samaritan) who returned to give Him thanks, in contrast 
with the un thankfulness of the nine who made no acknowledg- 
ment. (Luke xvii. 11 — 19.) 

Concerning this last journey of Jesus from Galilee through 
Samaria, it is emphatically said, *'when the time was ooiiie 
that He should be received up, He stedfastly set His face to go 
to Jerusalem *" (Luke ix. 51.) ; an expres^on obviously denoting 
^eat fixedness of purpose, together with a solemn conviction 
of the important events which would attend its accomplish* 
metit. The Feast of Dedication found our Saviour in Jem* 

• * It hsB been thought that, in oonseqaenoe of this inhotpitahle treat- 
ment, our Lord crossed the Jordan, and travelled through Pema. (Mat 
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fialem. Here the hostilitj of the Jews wu greatly infliimed 
a.g&lii8t Him on occasion of a disoourse which He held while 
mrsLlluDg in the Temple, in Solomon*^ Porch; and, idthough He 
escaped from their attempt to stone Him, yet, resdyiog not to 
ex^pose Himself prematurely to their malice, He retired for safety 
^o JPersea, t.^. the country beyond sd. Jordan. (John x, 32—* 

IDuring our Lord's brief sojourn in this locality, many persona 
resorted to Him for instruction, and many even believed on 
Him. Here it was that He resolved a question proposed to Him 
concerning the interpretation of the Mosaic law of divorce. 
(Sdat. xix. 2—12.; Mark x. 3 — 12.) Here also He pro- 
nounced His memorable blessing on little children. **Tbey 
l>roaffht younff children to Him that He should touch them : 
and His disciples rebuked those that brought them. But when 
Jesus saw it. He was much displeased, and said unto them. 
Suffer the little children to come unto me, and fbrbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a bttle 
child, he shall not enter therein. And He took them up in His 
arms, put His hands upon them, and blessed them." (Mark 
x< 13 — 16. Comp. Mat. xix. 13 — 15.; Luke xviii. 16 — 17.) 
And here likewise it was that our Saviour held an instructive 
conversation with a rich Kuler of the Synagogue, who came to 
Him saying, "GUmkI master, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
lif^? ** — tiding occasion, from the youne man*B sorrowful depar* 
ture, to warn His disciples concerning the sinfulness and danger 
of putting our trust in earthly riches. (Mat. xix. 16-^24. ; 
Kark x. 17—31.; Luke xviii. 18—30.) 

From FersBa, our Lord wad Suddenly recalLed by messengers 
from Martha and Mary, who were in deep distress occasioned 
by the sickness of their brother Lazarus *,~^a sickness the issue 
of which our Lord declared to His disciples in these emphatic 
words, "our friend Lazarus sleepeth.** Accordingly, after a 
delay of two days, Jesus with His disciples repaired to Bethany; 
and here He wrought the sublime and striking miracle of 
Tdising Lazarus to life, after his body had been in the grave 
four days. Read the whole account of this great transaction 
in the eleyenth chapter of St. John*s Grospel. 

This signal miracle, according to its obyious tendency and 
design, excited great attention in Jerusalem, and Attached a 
large amount of fresh credit and influence to Him by whom it 

' * With this pious family our Bavionr had already been on terms of 
friendly intercourse. (Luke z. d8-«42.) ■ 
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hftd been performed. Together with the expectation of tbe 
people, the aIatdi and exasperation of the Scribes and Phariae» 
now rose to the highest pitch \ and the Sanhedrim resolved to 
concert measures for putting Jesus to death. But our Sayiour*B 
" hour was not jet come ; ** in fact, the due time for the sacri- 
fice of Himself would not arrive until the ensuing Fassoyer : 
and accordingly, in order to escape for the present from the 
snares and machinations of His enemies, He retired to a village 
called Ephraim*, about fifteen miles to the north of Jeru- 
.salem* 

Elbmshtabt axd GsmRAii Quxstions. 

1026. What feast did our Savioiir attend at Jerusalem, after His I<mg 
abode in Galilee during Hia public ministry? ' 

1027. Relate the miraculous cuire of the man bom blind, with its at- 
tendant circumstances. 

1028. What route did our Saviour pursue on occasion of His yisit to 
the Feast of Dedication ? 

1029. Relate the mission and return of the seventy disciples. 

1080. State and explain the following parables, — the Good Samaritan, 
— the building of a Tower, — the King making War, — the SacrifidaZ 
Salt, — the Treasure hid in a Field,— the Pearl of great Price, — the Rich 
Fool, — the Mustard Seed, — the Leaven, — the Growing and Ripening 
Grain, — the Rich Man and Lazarus, — the Importunate Widow. 

1031. How did our Saviour rebuke His disciples when the^ suggested 
the punishment of some inhospitable people by fire from heaven ? 

1082. Relate the miraculous cure of ten lepers, and say what followed. 

1088. What took place during our Saviour's visit to Jerusalem at the 
Feast of £)edication; 

1084 To what part of the country did our Lord afterwards retire? 

1085. Describe our Saviour's gracious reception of little children. Where 
do you find this history? 

11)36. Narrate the visit of a rich young man to our Saviour, and say 
what lesson was deduced from it 

1087. How was our Lord recalled from Peraa? 

1038. Describe the raising of Lazarus ftom the dead, giving particulan 
respecting his place of residence, the members of his fami^', and the results 
of the miracle. (John xi. xii. 1 — 11.) 

1039. To what place did our Lord retire after that event? 

ADDmOKAL Questions. 

1040. State the tenor of our Lord's discourses in the Temple at the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

1041. Describe the conduct of the Jews towards our Lord on this occa* 
tion, and especially the transactions of the Sanhedrim. 

1042. What is the precise meaning of the word Peraea? 

1048. Describe the situation of the town (or village) Ephraim ; givs fit 
more ancient name. What is the place now called ? 

«. r**^?® ancienUy Ophra, of Benjamin; now the village Taiyibehs it 
IS situate on the top of a conical hill 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

Our SAViauB*8 last Passovxb. — His Suffbbings, Dbatb, 

Besubbection, abd Ascxnsiob. 

Odb Lord did not remain long in Ephraim, but soon left 
that place to proceed on His journey to Jerusalem with a view 
to celebrate tne Passoyer. He knew that this Passover would 
witness the consummation of His suffering ; and, as He went 
alono^ the road, He gave His disciples distmct notice of His im- 
pending death and resurrection, — a notice which, on account of 
the imperfection and confusion of their yiews concerning their 
Master's office, they were not prepared to receive. (Lui^e xviii. 
31-^4.) 

Our Saviour did not travel by the shortest road to Jerusalem, 
but went a little eastward, so as to pass through Jericho ; and 
here He was surrounded by a large multitude of persons who 
were proceeding to the feast from the northern parts of Judea, 
From His great celebrity, the Apostles probably derived an 
expectation of the near approach of their Master's kingdom^ 
according to their own mistaken ideas of its nature ; and it 
may have been the prevalence of these yiews which led to an 
unseemly request of Salome, the mother of James and John, on 
behalf of her children, and to the manifestation of an ambitious 
spirit among the disciples generally, tending to strife and con- 
tention. These things our Saviour earnestly rebuked, as en- 
tirely inconsistent with the real nature of His kingdom, — a 
kingdom in which men are to become great, not by accidental 
circumstances, or by any arbitrary appointment, but by the 
faithful ministration of service in the exercise of self-sacrificing 
love. *^ Ye know,** said He, " that they which are accounted to 
rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship over them ; and their 
great ones exercise authority upon them. But so shall it not 
be ai^ong you ; but whosoever will be great amon? you, shall 
be your minister ; and whosoever of you will be Sie chiefest, 
shall be servant of all. For even the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many." (Mark x« Z5—45, ; see also Mat. xx. 20 
—28.) Arrived at Jericho, our Lord wrought the miraculous 
cure of two blind men, Bartimeus and another. (Mat. xx. 30 — 
84. ; Mark x. 46—52. ; Luke xviii. 25—43.) Here also it was 
that He proposed Himself as n guest to Ziacchsus, a wealthy 
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publican, who had climbed up into a sjcomore tree (t. e. a kind 
of fig-tree, Fiem syeamortu) to obtain a view of Him as He 
passed bj ; and, well knowing that the cheerfulness with which 
ZacchsBus received mm into his house arose from repentance 
and love, following a conviction of sin, our Lord, in rejpij to 
the murmurlnffs of some who were present, made that striking 
declaration, ^This day is salvation come to this house, forso- 
much as he also is a son of Abraham. For the Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which was lost.** (Luke xix. 1 — 10.) 

Our Lord now delivered the parable of the Ten Founds 
(Luke xix. 11 •^27.), and that of the Labourers in the Vineyard 
(Mat XX. 8 — 16.) ; designed to teach the necessity of dutiful 
obedience, together with faithful and assiduous labour, on the 
part of His disciples, in order to the realisation of that true 
spiritual kingdom which He was about to found by His suffer^ 
ings and death. 

Trom Jericho our Lord proceeded to Bethany, in order to 
ffive Mary, Martha, and Lazarus the honour and comfort of 
His company on the approaching Sabbath. Here Martha 
waited upon Him at taole ; but Mary anointed the feet of 
Jesus with costly balsam of spikenard, and wiped them with 
the hair of her head, — an act which called forth from Judas 
(Iscariut) the unkind, selfish, or hypocritical remark, " Why 
was not this ointment sold for three nundred pence, and given 
to the poor ? ** But Christ, who looks only at the heart, saw in 
the act of Mary an exhibition of that overflowing love which 
is the spring and source of true holiness, and rebuked the 
vulgar tendency that wished to measure every thing by its own 
standard. " Let her alone ; against the day of my burying hath 
she kept this ** (she has preserved it for my embalming) ; she 
has shewn me the last tosens of honour and aflection, not to be 
measured by vulgar standards ; she knows that you will soon 
have me no more among you, while the poor ye shall have 
always.* 

On the following morning (the Jirst day of the week ; 1(M 
Kisan^ perhaps = Sunday^ April 2.) our Saviour went from 
Bethany to Jerusalem, attended by His disciples and by a 
large number of persons who had arrived at Hethapy for the 
purpose of seeing Jesus himself and Lazarus. The company 
that left Bethany was met on the way | by many other persons, so 

* Some portion of this chapter is abridged from Neander's £M of 
Christ. . "^ •' 

t '* Three pathways lead, and probably always led, from Betbaqy to 
Jeruaalem; one, a long circuit over the northern shoulder of Mouot 
Ohret, down the valley which parts it from Scopus; another, a steep 
rootpath over the summit; the third, the natural continuation of the 
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ifaat ottr Saviour's attendants now formed a large moltitade. 
Having mounted an am which two of His disqiples, acting under 
His special direction, had found and brought to Him, our 
Saviour proceeded on His wttj amidst the acclamations of the 
people, who had cut off branches of palm trees, and strewed 
them, together with their (loose outer) su'ments^ on the road 
along wmch He was to pass, raising their yoices when they 
came to the declivitj of the Mount of Olives (t. e^ most pro* 
bafoly, the spot where the road over the south shoulder of the 
mountain begins to descend), and exclaiming, *' Hosannah to 
the Son of David, Blessed be He that oomeUi in the name of 
the Lord ; Hoeannah in the highest." f 

Continuing His descent down the Mount of Olives {, and 

Toad bv which monnted tnyellera alwajrs approach the city ftxmi Jericho, 
over the aonthem shoulder, between the sammit which contains the 
Ijombs of the prophets, and that called the * Mount of Offence.' There 
can be no doubt that this last is the road of the history of Christ, not 
only because, as jjist stated, it is and must always have been the usual 
approach for horsemen and for large caravans, such as were then con- 
cerned, but also because this is the only one of the three approaches which 
meets the requirements of the nanrative which follows.**— Stamlkt, Svud 
and J^aletttne, Fart 2. eh. 8. 

* '* As they [the English consul at Damascus and Mr. Nicolayson] 
rose the ascent to enter Bethlehem, hundreds of the people, male ana 
female, met them, imploring the consul to interfere on their behalf, and 
afford them his protection ; and all at once, by a sort of simultaneous 
movement, they spread their garments in the way before the horses."^-* 
RoBiwaoN, Biblical BuMTchet^ sect 10. Compare also the history of 
the elevation of Jehu to the throne of Israel, 2 Kings iz. !& 

f ** Gradually the long procession swept up and over the ridge where 
/Srst begins * the descent of th< Mount of Olives ' towards Jerusalem. At 
this point the first view is caught of the south-eastern comer of ^e city. 
The Temple and the more northern portion are hid by the slope of Olivet 
on the ri^ht ; what is seen is onlv Mount Zion, now for the most part a 
rough field, crowned with the Mosque of David and the angle of the 
western walls, but then covered with nouses to its base, surmounted by 
the Castle of Herod, on the supposed site of the palace of David, ftx>m 
wbicb that portion ctf* Jerusalem, emphaticallv * the dty of David,* derived 
its name, it was at this precise point, * as He drew near, at the descent 
of the Mount of Olives,' -^nuiy it net have been from the sight thus 
opening upon them, — that the shout of triumph burst forth from the 
multitude, * Hosanna to the Son of David ! ' " — Staxilbt, Sinai and FaleS' 
tine, Part 2. ch. 3. 

X ** The road descends a slight declivity, and the glimpse of the dty is 
again withdrawn behind the interveiung ridge of Olivet ; a few moments, 
and the path mounts again, it climbs a nigged ascent, it reaches a ledge 

of smooth rock, aud in an instant the whole city bursts into view. 

It is hardly possible to doubt that this rise and turn of the road, — this 
rodsy ledge, — was the exact point where the multitude paused again, 
and * He, when He beheld the city, wept over it* " «— lb. 
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haying now come near Jerusalem, Jesus '* beheld the CAtj and 
wept over it, saying. If thou hadst known, eyen thou, at least 
in this thy day, the things that belong unto thy peace ! but 
now they are hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come 
upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench aboat thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep thee in on every side, and shall 
lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee ; 
and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another; 
because thou knewest not the time of thy .visitation.** (Luke 
xiz. 41—44.) 

After this, our Saviour proceeded on His way, and made His 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem. Here He went into the 
Temple, where He healed some blind and lame persons ; and, 
having justified the acclamations of the people in answer to 
the ansry remonstrance of the Scribes and Pharisees, He left 
Jerusidem, and retired for the night to Bethany. 

Resuming to Jerusalem, on the following morning (second day 
of the weeky llih Nisan = Monday, April 3.), in company with 
His disciples, our Lord directed His attention toti leafy fig-tree; 
and, finding on inspection that it was without fruit, He said, 
** No man eat fruit of thee hereafter, for ever ; ** an act, the 
symbolical meaning of which is apparent from our Saviour^ 
parable of the Barren Fig-tree (Lukc xiii. 6 — 9.), whether that 
parable was delivered on this occasion, or at some previous 
time. The fig-tree which attracted our Lord's notice soon 
withered away ; and, whenever we read its history, we may 
well be reminded that our Lord and Master is looking for the 
fruits of righteousness in our hearts and lives, and that we 
must expect His righteous displeasure if we fail to render Him 
the service which He requires. 

After His arrival at Jerusalem, ** Jesus went into the 
Temple of Grod, and cast out all them that sold and bought in 
the Temple, and overthrew the tables of the money chan^en) 
and the seats of them that sold doves *, and said unto them, it is 
written, My house shall be called the house of prayer, but ye 
have made it a den of thieves." (Mat xxi. 12, 1 3.; Comp. Mark 
xi. \6 — 19. ; Luke xiz. 45 — 48.; Isa. Ivi. 7.; Jer. vii. 11.) 

On the following day, {the third day of the weeh^ I2th Niso^ 
sa Tuesday, April 4.), our Lord appears to have delivered Bis 
parables of the Two Sons (Mat. xxL 28—^2.),— the Wicked 
Husbandmen (Mat. xix. 33—46. ; Mark xi. 27—33. ; Luke 
XX, 9—19.), — and the Marriage of the King's Son (MaC> i 
xxiL 1—14.). 

I 
* Compase Dent, xiv. 2i— 62* 
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An attempt was now made br tlie Jewi to entrq» our 
Sayioiir in His co n re r aation ; and taeir measmrea were nUiined 
with great skilL At this tame ** tfae Jews were diTided into 
two political parties. One of tlieae eonaisted of tlie Phariaeea, 
who held it to be nnlawfnl to acknowledge or pay trilmte to 
the Roman emperor, beeaose they were forbidden by the law 
of Moees (Dent. xtiL 15.) to set a king ower them who was a 
stranger, and not one of their own coontrymen. The other 
party was composed of the partisans of Herod, who nnderstood 
this law to forbid only the yolontaiy election of a stranger, and 
therefore esteemed it unlawful to submit and pay tribute to a 
conqaeror. These two parties, though bitterly opposed to 
each other, united in the attempt to entrap Jesus by tne ques- 
tion, *Is it lawful to give tribute to CcMr or not? ' If He 
answered in the negative, the Herodians were to accuse Him to 
Pilate for treason ; if in the affirmatire, the Pharisees would 
denounce Him to 'the people as an enemy to their liberties. 
This insidious design was signaUr frustrated by the wisdcm 
of His reply, when, referring to Csesar's image and legend on 
the coins which they all received as leeally current, He diewed 
the inconsistency of withholding the honour due to one thus 
implicitly acknowledged by bo3i parties to be their lawful 
sovereign. Defeated in this attempt to commit Him politically, 
their next endeavour was to render Him obnoxious to one or 
the other of the two great religious sects, which were divided 
upon the doctrine of tne resurrection, — the Pharisees affirming, 
and the Sadducees denying, that the dead would rise again. 
The latter He easily silenced by a striking exposition of their own 
law. They asked Him whicii of several husbands would be 
entitled in the next world to the wife whom they successively 
had married in this ; and in reply He shewed them that in 
heaven the relation of husband and wife is unknown. Their 
last trial was made by a lawyer, who sought to entrap our 
Saviour into an assertion that one commandment in the law 
is sreater than another; a design rendered abortive by His 
reply that they were all of eqiud obligation ** * (Mat. xxiL 
15—33. ; Mark xiL 13—34. ; Luke xx. 19—38.). After this, 
our Lord immediately perplexed and silenced His adversaries 
by proposing a question concerning David's son (according to 
His human birth) and David's Loi^ (according to His Divine 
nature and Messianic office), which they were not prepared to 
answer (Mat. xxiL 41 — 15. ; Mark xii. 35—37.). 

* An Examination of the Testimony cf the Fom'Eyaiigdists by the 
Rales of Evidence administered in the Coarts of Justice. With an 
▲oooontofthsTrialofJcfos. By Sfanon Gieenleai; LLJ>. 
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Among the erents of this day, we are also to reckon our 
Lord*M empliatic.approbation of the widow*8 mites ^ rLnke ui. 
1—4. ; Mark xii. 41 — 44.)* His prediction of Divine judgments 
upon Jerusalem, and of the progress of the kingdom of God, 
His parables of the Wise and Foolish Virgins and of the 
Talents, and His description of the proceedings of the ^reat 
Day of Judgment under the similitude of a shepherd dividing 
his sheep from the goats (Mat xxiv. 25.}. 

It is, probably, to about the middle of this eventful week 
that we are to refer the expression of a wish on the part of 
certain Greeks to see Jesus, and that declaration of our 
Saviour, ** The hour is come that the Son of man should be 
glorified*' (John xii. 23. See also verses 27 — 36.). 

On the evening of the third day our llord retired, as before, 
to Bethany, where perhaps He remained during the whole of 
the fourth day (13M Nisan =^ Wednesday, April 5.); unless, 
indeed, he went as usual to Jerusalem, and there delivered 
some of the parables and discourses which have been already 
enumerated ; an arrangement of events which to some appears 
most probable. Some suppose that., on the evening of this day, 
while he was at supper in the house of Simon the leper, our 
Saviour was anointed a second time, by a woman who broke 
an alabaster box of ointment, and poured it on His head, 
attended with circumstances similar to those which occurred 
when Mary previously anointed His feet. Others regard the 
event as one and the same ; but some of them refer it to the 
evening of the first day of the week, others to the evening of 
the third (Mat. xxvi. 1—13.; Mark xiv. 3—9. ; John xii. 
2—8.). 

On the following morning (the ffOi day of the week, 14^^ 
Nisan = Thursday, April 6.), our Saviour sent Peter and 
John into Jerusalem to prepare the Passover-supper for their 
whole company, giving them instructions to follow a certain 
man whom they should meet carrying ^ pitcher of water, and 
to make the requisite preparations in an upper room which he 
should shew them. There is no record of any public appear- 
ance of our Saviour during this day ; He probably remained in 
retirement at Bethany. But in Jerusalem His enemies were 

* ** MiTB, — a small piece of monev, two of which make a qnadFUu^ 
fonr of the latter being equal to the Roman as. Tfie as was ofless weight 
and value than in early times. The original value was 8*4 farthiogi^ 
and afterwards 2^ farthings. The latter was its value in the time o^ 
Christ ; and the mite, being one-eighth of that sum, was little more than 
one-fourth of an English farthing. It was tiie smallest coin knows to 
the Hebrewa" — KiTTO, Cyckpauiia o/BibHeal ZAUratitrt. 
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active. The Sanhedrim had qrriyed at the determination not to 
pat Him to death on the feast day, ** lest there should be an 
uproar among the people ; ** when suddenly, doubtless to Uieir 
great surprise, an offer was made by one of our Saviour's own 
disciples, Judas Iscariot, to deliver Him into their hands. ThiB 
offer they eagerly embraced { stipulating with Judas for thirty 
pieces of silver as the price of his treachery (Mat. xzyi. 
14—16. ; Mark xiv. 10, 1 1. ; Luke zxii. 3—6.). 

In the evening, our Lord sat down with His disciples to the 
sapper which hi^ been prepared, — that Last Supper, so full of 
sofenm import,' and distinguished by incidents which have 
marked it as most sacred and memorable throughout all ages. 
In the first instance, our Saviour, probably after having again 
had occasion to rebuke His disciples for an ambitious contention 
concerning precedence (Luke xxii. 24 — 30.), performed the 
symbolical act of washing their feet, — an act' which He ex- 
poonded to them as indicative of their duty cheerfidly to render 
to each other the most humble services in the spirit of self- 
denying love (John xiii. 2 — 16.). After this, our Lord gave a 
solemn intimation of the presence of the traitor; who soon 
verified His words by withdrawing from the table, doubtless 
to make final arrangements for the accomplishment of his 
fearful crime. Perhaps it was immediately after the departure 
of Judas that our Saviour predicted the dispersion of the 
twelve, and foretold the fall of Peter, together with his three- 
fold denial, in answer to his self-confident assertion, '* Although 
all shall be offended, yet will not I" (Mat. xxvi. 31 — 35.; 
Mark xiv. 27— 31. ; Luke xxii. 31— 38.; John xiii. 36— 38.). 
Then followed the solemn institution of the Lord's Supper, 
recorded by three of the evangelists (Mat. xxvi. 26 — 29. ; 
Mark xiv. 22 — ^25.; Luke xxii. 19, 20.), and related in the 
following terms by St. Paul, ** The Lord Jesus the same night 
in which He was betrayed took bread : and when He had given 
thanks. He brake it, and said, Take, eat: this is my body, 
which is broken for you : this do in remembrance of me. After 
the same manner also He took the cup, when He had supped, 
saying, This cup is the new testament m my blood.: this do ye, 
as oft as ye orink it, in remembrance of me** (1 Cor. xi. 
23—25.). 

After this, partly at the table, and partly afler having risen 
from supper, our blessed Lord addressed to His disciples those 
remarkable discourses which we find in John xiv. — xvi., 
embracing topics of strong consolation adapted to their im- 
pending trials, — tiie promise of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
Truth, as the Comforter, and of His own return, — the assurance 
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of an answer to faithful prajer, — the dedanlni of Hk ovn 
person and office under the similitude of the Tine and fanadbes, 
— and an enforcement of the great law of lore as Ike bad|ge of 
His disciples. 

At the close of these discourses our Lord gave vtlenBce to 
tho wonderful Intercessory Prayer recorded in John xrn. 

Havinff sung a hymn, our Lord and His diseiplea went oat 
tf^ward the Mount of Olives ; and, having crossed the hrook 
Kedron, entered into a garden called Grethsemane (Oil-pres), 
on the lower declivity of the hill. The name of this garden is 
imperishable, as having witnessed on this occaaoii the agoDj, 
or last conflict, of our Saviour's soul; daring whidi He 
prayed earnestly three times, " Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me, ** but at the same time made an entire and 
solemn resignation of Himself to the Father's disposal^ saying, 
** Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.** (See Mat. xztl 
36_46. ; Mark xiv. 32—42. ; Luke xxii. 39—46.). 

Scarcely had these words been uttered, when (a fiOb tfier 
midnight^ itixth day of the week^ I5th Nisan = JPrMioy, April 7. 
A. u.G. 783, A.D. 30), Judas entered the garden, with a band of 
armed men from the Sanhedrim, prepared, if needful, to emplov 
force in the capture of Jesus. But no force was needed. 
Judas pointed out the person of his Master hj a treacherous 
salutation ; and Jesus, having rebuked the traitor, and having 
strongly reminded the whole company how needless was this 
display of force, yielded Himself without opposition to His 
captors : after which all the disciples forsook Him and fled. 
Our Saviour, having been thus ^rested, was led away, during 
the darkness of the night, to Annas, a former high priest, before 
whom He was arraigned for a preliminary examination. Hi 
reply to his questions, our Lord referred Annas to His public 
discourses in the Temple and the synagogue, but declined to 
give answers which He knew that He was not bound to render, 
although sought for by his wily interrogator. Hence came the 
insult of a blow on the face^ from one of the servitors in 
attendance ; an insult which, like all others, our Saviour meeklj 
endured (Mat. xxvi. 47 — 57. ; Mark xiv. 43— ;^2. ; Luke xziL 
47 — 53. ; John xviii. 2^24.). 

From Annas, who was the father-in-law of Caiaphas, Jesitf 
was led, about daybreak, to the palace of Caiaphas, the high 
priest, who was then presiding over a council of toe Sanhedrim, 
convened for the purpose of sitting in judgment on the prisoner 

* Or, this occurred daring a preliminary examination by CsitphM' 
before the aasembling of the Sanhedrim. 
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wbom thej had so eagerly secured. Here, in answer to Tarious 
false accusations, oar Sayiour preserved a dignified silence : but 
when the high priest said unto Him, " I adjure thee bj the living 
God, lliat thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God,** our Lord plainly and solemnly confessed His claim. ** Then 
the high priest rent hb clothes, and said, What need we any 
further witnesses ; ye have heard the blasphemy *, what think 
ye ? And diey all condemned Him to be guilty of death.** ^ Then 
the men that held Jesus mocked him, and smote him. And when 
they had blindfolded Him, they struck Him on the face, and 
asked Him, saying. Prophesy, who is it that smote thee ? And 
many other thmgs blasphemously spake they against Him." 

During this trial, Peter, who had ventured into the hi^h 
prie8t*8 palace, where he found himself recognised as one of the 
disciples of Jesus, was speedily overcome with fear, and thrice 
denied his Master. When the cock crew — a circumstance to 
which our Lord had significantly referred, when He predicted 
this shameful fiill — *' the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter.** 
Self-condemned, and grieving for his fault, the penitent Apostle 
**went out, and wept bitterly (Mat. xxvi 57 — 75.;Markxiv. 
53—72.; Luke xxii. 54—71.; John xviii. 13—27.). 

The Sanhedrim had condemned Jesus to death as guilty of 
blasphemy, under the provisions of the Mosaic law;f but they 
well knew that they had no power to execute such a sentence 
without the authority of the Roman governor. Accordingly, 
from the palace of Caiaphas our Lord was sent to the judgment- 

* ** It appears that the law of blasphemy, as it was understood among 
the Jews, extended not only to the offence of impiously oaiDg the name 
of the Supreme Being, bat to every usurpation of His authority, or arro- 
gation, by a created beins, of the honour and power belonging to Him 
alone. Like tiie crime of treason among men, its essence consisted in 
acknowledging or setting up the authority of another sovereign than 

one's own, or invading the powers pertaining exclusively to him 

And in such horror was it held by the Israelites, that in token of it every 
one was obliged, by an earlv and universal custom, to rend hia garments, 
whenever it was committed or related in his presence." --. Greehleaf, 
Trial of Jesu$. 

t " But M. Daptn in his tract on the Trial of Jesus before the San- 
hedrim, in reply to M. Salvador's aooonnt oi it, has satisfactorily shewn 
that throughout the whole course of that trial the rules of the Jewish Uw 
of procedure were grossly violated, and that the accused was deprived of 
rights belonging even to the meanest citizen. He was arrested in the 
night — bound as a malefactor — beaten before His arraignment — and 
struck in open court daring the trial; He was tried on a feast day, 
and before sunrise ; He was compelled to criminate Himself, and this under 
an oath or solemn adjuration ; and He was sentenced on the same daj of 
the conviction. In all these particulars the law was wholly disregarded." 
—Gbbbkuiaf, Trial of Juut, 

BB 8 
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hall (pretoriura) of Fontiiis POcte*, who was at tbat time 

Crocurator of Judea. Pilate, howerer, was not wOlingto gi^e 
11 aanction to the death of Jesus on the groands wiudi the 
Sanhedrim aliened; whether the aocosed were considered as a 
Tiolator of the Mosaic ecclesiastical law, or eren as a disturber 
of the peace, a milder punishment would, in the opinicMi of the 
goremor, suffice. It therefore became neoesnurj to charge 
Jesus with some political offence, the commisnon of which 
would incur a sentence of capital punishment; and according 
the cry was raised that our I>ord had been guilty of treason, 
in having declared Himself King of the Jews. Pilate accord* 
ingly forthwith arraigned Jesus, and called upon Him to answer 
this accusation; and it is worthy of note that, from the moment 
when He was accused of treason before Pilate, no further allu- 
sion was made to the previous chaise of blasphemv; the 
Roman governor being engaged with the charge newly pre- 
ferred before himself. The answer of Jesus to this charge 
satisfied Pilate that it was groundless; the kingdom which 
He set up appearing plainly to be not a kingdom of this world, 
but a spiritual reign m righteousness, holiness, and peace, in 
the hearts of men. Pilate therefore acquitted Him of the 
offence. " He went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto 
them, I find in Him no fault at all.'* Here was a sentence of 
acquittal judicially pronounced, and not capable of being re- 
versed except by a higher power upon appeal; and it wss the 
dutv of Pilate thereupon to have discharged Him. But the 
multitude, beaded now by the priests and elders, grew clamor- 
ous for His execution; adding **He stirreth up the people, 
teacshing throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this 
place.** Hearing this reference to Galilee, Pilate seized the 
opportunity of escaping from the responsibility of judgment 
either of accjuittal or of condemnation, by treating the case as out 
of his own jurisdiction, and within- that of Herod, tetrach of 
Galilee, who was then at Jerusalem on a visit. He therefore 
sent Jesus and His accusers to Herod; before whom the charge 
was vehemently renewed and urged. But Herod did not fail 
to perceive that the accusation was utterly groundless; and he 
accordingly treated It with derision, arraymg Jesus in mock 
habiliments of royalty, and remanding Him to f^ilate.'f 

Convinced of our Saviour's innocence of any political crimen 
-^and now, perhaps, in some measure influencea by a message 
from his wife, referring to a dream with which she had been 

* Probably, the palace which had been hnilt by Herod: or la the 
*®Jwof Antonia. 
T OaBjofxjsAF, TVio/ o/Jettu. 
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visited, and charging him to have nothing to do with that jott man, 
— Pilate made efforts to save Jesoa from the iffue desiffned 
by His peroecutors, and hoped to aatisfy the Jews bv giving 
order that He should be scourged ; an order, the fulfilment of 
which constituted the first part of our 8aviour*8 severe bodilr 
suffering. The Jews, however, insisted on His being cructfiea; 
they demanded the release of Barabbas in preference to that 
of Christ ; and, insisting on the charge of treason, tbej inti- 
mated that if Filate should refuse to pronounce sentence 
agunst Jesus, the charge would be justly transferred to him- 
self. *^ If thou let this man ^o, thou art not Csesar*s friend*** 
Pilate well knew the danger involved in such an accusation, if 
preferred against him at Rome; and, being probably too well 
aware that the Jews had manv real causes m complaint against 
him, he therefore, under the mfluence of fear for his personal 
safety, although well convinced of the |>risoner*s innocence, 
gave sentence in accordance with the wishes of His enemies. 
Immediately, as a condemned criminal, Jesus was led away to 
\>e crucified. At first, as was usual. He carried His own cross 
towards the place of execution; but afterwards, in consequence 
of the exhaustion of His bodily strength, it was transferred to one 
Simon of Cyrene, who was met coming out of the country. 
As tiie mournful procession moved along, Jesus addressed the 
women of Jerusalem, whom He saw weeping on the road, and 
said, ^ Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your 
children,** referring to the calamities about to come upon 
Jerusalem, and adding, ^If they do these things in a green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry? ** * 

The place of crucifixion was cslled GMgotha (the Place of a 
SkullX — ft word translated by the Vulgate Calvarium^ whence 
the English Calvary, Arrived at this spot, our Saviour waa 
ofifered, according to custom, a spiced wine, intended to stupefv 
the mind and mitigate the pams of death. Oppressed with 
burning thirst, He tasted of tiie wine ; but when He perceived 
the stupefying drug. He refused to drink, that He might die in 
fuU consciousness. Stripped of nearly all His clothing. He was 
lifted up to the cross, bound, and then nailed to it by His hands 

* Luke xziiL 31. *< This verae, the tolenm eloie of <mr Lord'i teadikia 
on eorfft,— compares His own safferings with that awful judgment which 
shall in the ena overtake wsaLet% — the unrepoitant hnoian kind, — the 
dry tree, * These things were a judgment upon sin : He bore our sins ; He^ 
—the vine«— the^ram tree, -— the firuit-bearing tree,— of Whom His people 
are the branches, — if He, if they in Him and in themselves, are so treated, 
80 tried with sufferings, — what »haU become of ihem who are eaet forth ag 
a branehf amd are withered f "— Alford m loe, 

BB 4 
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and feet* Orer His bead was plaeed a title or inscr^tioD, 
** Jesns of KazareU^ the King of the Jews." 

When fastened to the cross, amid the jeen and sooffii of the 
carnal mnltitude, our Saviour did not inToke Dirine judgments 
upon the heads of those who, retoming eril for good, had 
inflictpd such terrible tortores upon Him ; bat, with boandless 
lore, He commended His enemies to DiTine mercy, sajing, 
^ Father^ forgive them, for they kmom not what £ftcy do.'* 

Two criminals were crucified with Jesus, one of whom, 
hardened in sin, joined in mocking Christ, while ihe other 
rebuked him for so doing. '^Lord,*' said this penitent male- 
factor, ** remember me when thou comest into thy kingdcnn." 
In yiew of the sinner*s faith, founded on genuine repentance, 
our Lord promised him immediaie bliss ; ** Verily, I aay unto 
thee, tO'day sbalt thou be with me in Paradise.** 

At the height of His sufferings, our Saviour exclaimed aloud, 
*^My God I My God! why hast thou forsaken me?" An 
enigma, indeed, must this exclamation appear to all who isolate 
it m>m its connection with the state of the Redeemer*s soul 
np to the last expression of triumph, "^ It is finished ! "-*- an 
enigma to those who forget that Christ suffered and died for 
mankind, and that the Lord had laid on Him '^ the iniquities 
of us all.** (Read the whole of Isa. liii.) At the same time, 
the Chrbtian sees, in this feature of his Master's history, a 
type of the life of individual believers and of the whole church ; 
for both must be led, through suffering, and even through 
moments of apparent abandonment by Crod, to perfection and 
glorification. 

After this, our Saviour said, *' I thirst ;" and a sponge, filled with 
the acid drink used by the soldiers, was placed to His lips. At 
the point of death He commended His mother to the care of that 
beloved disciple who stood nearer to Him than a brother. And 
then at last He uttered that word of triumph, the greatest and 
the weightiest that has been uttered upon earth '* It is finished I " 
and He commended His spirit into His Father*s hands. 

The moment of our Saviour's death was signalled by an 
earthquake ; and at the same time, and perhaps from the same 
cause, a darkness spread over the sky, producing effects like 
those of an eclipse of the sun. The veil of the Holy of Holies 
in the Temple was rent asunder, signifying that the Holy of 
Holies in heaven is opened to all men through the finished work 
of Christ, and the wall of partition between the Divine and 

• Perhaps the body was supported by a piece of wood projeetinff fhMB 
the centre of the cross. 
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the Human broken down (Mat. zzyii. 1—56. ; Mark zt. 1 — 
41. ; Luke zziii. 1—49. ; John xviii. 28. ; ziz. 30.). 

It was usual to break the legs of crucified malefactors in 
order to hasten their death, and this took place with regard to 
the two who were crucified with Jesus ; but when the soldiers 
approached the central cross for the purpose of breaking the 
legs of Him who hung thereon, thtj found that He was dead 
already, and therefore refrained from breaking His legs, thus 
unconsciously fulfilling a word of Scripture concerning the 
Paschal lamb, the type of the true Sacrifice, " A bone of him 
shall not be broken. * One of the soldiers, however, raised his 
spear and pierced the side of Jesus, out of which came blood 
and water. After this, a rich man of Arimathea, named 
Joseph, one of our Lord*s disciples, who had succeeded in 
beggmg from Pilate the body of Jesus, took it down from the 
cross, and laid it in his own new tomb, hewn out of a rock in a 
garden. • 

In compliance with an application of the Jews, who were 
alarmed at the remembrance of our Saviour's prediction of His 
own resurrection, the grave was secured by a seal, and watched 
by a party of soldiers. But in vain. When the third day had 
come (the seventh day of the toeeh^ the Sabbath^ 16M Nitian =x 
Sunday^ April 8.), an angel descended from heaven and rolled 
away the stone; and Jesus, who, by His Divine power, had 
triumphed over death, went forth to return to the grave no 
more. None of His disciples witnessed His resurrection ; but 
the fact was afterwards abundantly established to them by 
personal interviews and discourses with the Saviour Himself. 

On the morning of this day Mary Magdalene, with certain 
other women, came to the tomb, and found the stone removed. 
They began to fear that the body had been taken away, and 
that they should see it no more. Mary, in alarm, ran to seek 
for John and Peter ; the other women afterwards went to the 
otl^ Apostles. Peter and John hastened to the tomb. John, 
in anzious haste, anticipated Peter. Looking down into the 
tomb, and seeing the grave-clothes decentlj arranged, but no 
corpse there, he started back in consternation. Peter, taking 
courage, descended into the tomb ; John followed ; and now, 
convinced that the body was not there, he called to mind the 
intimations which Christ had given of His resurrection, and faith 
began to spring up in his soul. 

During the absence of the Apostles, Christ appeared first to 
the two women who had gone away ; and they, nlled with joy, 
surprise, fear, and reverence, fell before Him and embraced His 
feet But He spoke to them encouragingly^ " Bo sot afraid." 
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All that He said was cheerin<r ; and, in bidding them announce 
His resurrection to the Apostles, He spoke of them as "brethren*" 
(Mat. xzTiii 10.). 

Our Lord then appeared to Marj, who had remiuned at the 
tomb oppressed with anxiety and grief. Seeing Him so unex- 

SictedlT, in the .morning twilight^ she did not at first recognise 
im. But, when He called her bjr name, she knew His voice; 
and with an exclamation of joy, she turned and (probably) 
stretched out her hands towards Him. But Jesus said, ^ Touch 
me not, for I am not jet ascended to mj Father ; but go to inj 
brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my Crod and your God ** (John xx. 17.). 
This obscure saying obviously refers to the last discourses re- 
ported by St. John, and caimot be understood apart from them. 
Our Lord had promised the disciples that, tSiet ascending 
to the Father, He would return and remain with them /or 
ever. Now He had returned ; and they might deem this to be 
the return which He had promised, and expect Him to remain 
with them henceforth in the same form. He cautioned thenii 
however, against so misunderstanding the promise as to deave 
to Him in the form in which He then appeared, because He had 
not yet ** ascended to the Father ; ** implying that^ after that 
event, when He should manifest Himself as the glorified One, 
they should embrace Him wholly ; obviously, not in a natural, 
but in a spiritual sense. The words *' my brethren, my Father, 
my God, your Grod,** served to remind them of the promise iu 
His last discourses — viz. that they, through Him, should enter 
into a special relation to the Father, whom He, in a sense pe- 
culiarly His own, could call '*His Father** and "His God;" 
that they should, in communion with Him, recognise the 
Father also as '* theur Father ** and " their God,** and, therefore, 
have full confidence that He would come to them with the 
Father. 

Two disciples ^Luke xxiv. 13.) not of the number of the 
Apostles, were gomg, in the afternoon, to the village of Em- 
maus» about sixty furlongs (stadia) — 1.6. about seten miles, from 
Jerusalem. They had heturd that the body was not found in 
the grave, and had received an account of what the women 
had seen before Christ appeared to them; but they had not 
yet learned that He had risen and appeared. As they walked, 
they conversed, in sorrow, of what had occurred ; of the ex- 
pectations they had cherished that Jesus should be the Measifth 
to redeem the people of God ; of the failure of their hopea, and 
their uncertainty as to the future. Under these circumstancYS 
tiiey were joined by Jesus; who took part in their conversationt 
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expounded the Scriptures relating to Himself, and pointed out 
the errors into whicn thej had fallen. Under the power of His 
words their hearts burned within them, and new anticipations 
dawned upon their souls. But still tbej did not recognise the 
speaker ; either because the thoughts He uttered withdrew their 
attention from His person, or b^use they could not suppose 
that He should first appear to them, or, finally, because of a 
change in His person. Not until, as ihej sat at meat, He pro- 
nounced the blessing, broke the bread, and gave it to them, did 
they discern Him who had sat so oflen with them at table. 

The two disciples, on returning to the city, found that Christ 
had appeared in the meantime to the Apostle Peter (Luke 
xxiT. 33, 34. ; 1 C!or. xt. 5.). In the evening of the same day, 
the Apostles, Thomas excepted, were assembled, with closed 
doors (Luke xxiv. 36. ; 1 Cor. xv. 5.), when Christ suddenly 
appeared in their midst, with the usual salutation, '* Peace lie 
unto you,** a salutation which, from His lips, had a peculiar 
significance (John xiv. 27.). To prove that He was present in 
body. He shewed them the wounds in His hands, feet, and side. 
And in taking leave of them. He said, ** Peace be unto you. As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.** Thus, while 
announcing to them the peace of fellowship with Himself, He 
consecrated them as messengers of peace to all mankind. He 
then ^ breathed ** upon them, — a symbol of the inspiration the v 
were to receive from heaven, to fit them to preach His Grospel, 
and proclaim forgiveness of sins in His name — and added, in 
explanation, *' R^ive ye the Holy Ghost.** 

The risen Saviour next appeared to more than 500 disciples 
assembled in one place; and then to His brother James. 
On the first day of the following week, eight days after His 
resurrection, He again shewed Himself to the Apostles suddenly, 
while they were assembled with closed doors. Thomas, who, 
on a former occasion, had expressed his doubt of the reality of 
the resurrection, was now among them; and, impressed with 
an overwhelming sense of the Divinity that beamed forth from 
the person of the risen Saviour, he addressed Him with these 
a]5propriate and emphatic words, *^My Lord and my Ood/* 
Christ then said to lliomas, ** Because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed : blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed.** The long personal intercourse of Thomas with 
Jesus, and his faith m Him as the Son of Gron and as su- 
perior to death, ought to have been enough to overcome his 
doubts ;• and, on this foundation, he mi^ht well have found the 
statements of Christ's reappearance, stven bim by the others, 
anything but incredible. His faith would have arisen ^^ 
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within, not waited for a sammons fitim withoat. At the same 
time it is to be observed that our Savioiir assigns a high place to 
those who are led to faith, without yisibte proofs, by His 
spiritual self-manifestation in the preaching of the Gospel, -^ 
a faith arising inwardly from impressions made upon a wilHng 
mind. His words implied that, in all after time, faith would 
be impossible, if there were no other waj of passing firom 
unbelief to belief than bj sensible signs of assurance. And 
here we maj observe the ground and reason why the Giospel 
history had to be handed down precisely in a form which can- 
not bnt-ffive occasion for manifold doubts to the human un- 
derstanding, when it conducts- its inquiries apart from religious 
consciousness and religious wants. 

Seven of the disciples had been engaged in fishing, during 
one whole night, on Uie Sea of Galilee, and had caught nothing. 
Early on the following morning, Jesus appeared, and asked 
them, kindly, as was His nmnner, '*Chil^n, have ye any 
meat ? " When they replied in the negative, He bade them 
cast the net anew on the right side of the vesseL John was the 
first to recognise the voice of Jesus; whereupon the has^ 
Peter could not wait until the vessel reached ihe shore, but 
swam over. 

After the repast, our Saviour gently reminded Feter of his 
promise, so precipitately made, and so soon broken. He 
said to him, ^^Lovest thou me more than these?** Peter replied, 
'* Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.** Then said Christ, 
**Feed my lambs.** On a third repetition of the question, 
Peter felt its force, and exclaimed, in grief, '*Lord, thou 
knowest all things; thou knowest that 1 love thee.** The 
Saviour again repeated the injunction, **Feed my sheep,** and 
added, as a proof of confidence in Peter*s fidelity, that at some 
future time he would be called to sacrifice his Ufe in the faith- 
ful discharge of his calling. 

At His final appearance among the disciples in Galilee, our 
Lord reminded them anew of their calling— viz. to preach the 
Gospel to all nations ; and charged them to admit tne men of 
all nations, by baptism, into His communion and discipleship ; 
at the same time assuring them that all power was given to 
Him, in heaven and in earth, to establish the kingdom of Grod 
victoriously; and that He would be with His own, even until 
the consummation of that kingdom (Mat. xxviii. 18 — ^20.^« 

After this our Lord was seen by James; and again by all 
the Apostles, probably at Jerusalem. He then led out His 
disciples as far as Bethany, which lay on the eastern slope of 
the Mount of Olives ; and there «'He lifted up His hands and 
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blessed them; and it came to pass, while He blessed them, He 
was parted from them and carried up into heaven. And they 
worshipped him, and returned to Jerusalem with great juj* and 
were continuallj in the Temple, praising and blessing God ** 
(Mat. xxirii. 57.** zzviii. 20. ; Mark zv. 42. — zvi. 20. ; Luke 
zziii. 50. — zziv. 53.; John ziz. 31.— zxL 25). 



[The order of events, as related for the most psrt in the Gospels, does 
not profess to be strictly chronological ; but, while the succession of 
the leading facts and incidents is evenrwhere substantiallj preservedp 
there is a variety in the collocation of details — a variation probably 
occasioned by some connection in the mind, of at least some of the evan- 
gelists different from that of the mere order of time. Hence to several 
events of our Saviour's life different places are assigned by different har- 
monists, or writers who weave into one continuous narrative the memoirs 
of the four evangelists ; some of them even regarding only one clear year 
(from Passover to Passover) as the period of our Saviour's ministry. 
This, however, is a matter of no great importance, and it has sometimes 
been unduly magnified. Chi this subject see Greswell's Harnumiea Evai^ 
gdiea; Dr. Kobinson's Harmony of the Four Gomeh; Dr. Macbride's Z«e« 
tvret on the IHateuctron ; Kitto's Daily BibU JuuetraHons, voL vii] 

EUEMENTABT AND GkNBBAL QuZ8TI0Xr& 

1044. What route did our Saviour take from Ephraim to Jemsalem, 
before His last Passover? 

1045. What request was made by Salome on behalf of her two sons, 
James and John, and how was it received by our Lord? 

1046-. What miracle did our Saviour perform on this occasion at 
Jericho ? 

1047. Relate the history of Zacchaens. 

1048. State and explain the parables of the Ten Pounds and the 
Labourers in the Vineyard, 

1049. To what place did our Saviour proceed from Jericho? 

1050. Relate the circumstances connected with the anointing of our 
Saviour by Mary at Bethany. 

1051. State, generally, the movements of our Saviour during the fol- 
lowing week — i. e. the week of His sufibrings, Passion week. 

1052. Describe the approach and visit of our Lord to Jerusalem on <Ae 
fint day of ^ week (Sunday). 

1053. What events took place on dte second day of the week (Monday)? 

1054. Relate the history of the barren fig-tree. What parable corre- 
sponds to this history ? 

1055. What occurred on the third day of the week (Tuesday)? 

1056. Relate and explain the following parables— the Two Sons— • 
the Wicked Husbandmen, — the Marriage of the King's Son. 

1057. What captious questions were proposed to our Saviour by the 
Jews, and how did He answer them ? 

1058. With what question did our Lord afterwards perplez and silenos 
His adversaries? 

1059. What is the proper answer to that question? 



88S QUESTIONS. 

1060. Belate our Saviour's approbation of the widoVs mites. 

1061. Give the substance of our Lord's prediction of Divine jadgnMBti 
upon Jerusalem. 

1062. What intimation did our Saviour give oonoeming the progress 
of His kingdom? 

1068. Bute and interpret the parables of the Ten Yirgina and the 
Talents. 

1064. Belate our Saviour's description of the proceedings of the Day of 
Judgment 

1065. What said our Lord when told that some Greeks desired to see 
Him^? 

1066. How, probably, was the fourth day of^ week (Wednesday) oc- 
•upied? 

1067. Relate the events of tht fifth day (Thursday). 

1068. Say what took place at the Paschal meal ; and relate especially 
the institution of the Lord's Supper. 

1069. What discourses did our Saviour address to the disciples after 
they had risen from supper? 

1070. Where do we find the record of our Saviour's intercessory ^rajet? 

1071. Trace the steps of our Lord and His disciples after they quitted 
Jerusalem, at night 

1072. Relate the solemn events which took place in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

1078. Describe, as fully as you can, and in due order, particulars con- 
nected with the betrayal — seizure — mock trial — sufSarings — and 
crucifixion — of our blessed Saviour. 

1074. Give the history of St Peter and of the other Apostles, in oob- 
nection with these events. 

1076. What became of the traitor Judas Iscariot? 

1076. Repeat the sayings of our Saviour on the cross. 

1077. Give the history of the two criminals who were cmdiied with 
Jesus. 

1078. What took place at the moment of our Saviour's death? 

1079. Describe the burial of Jesus. 

1080. Give the history of our Saviour's resurrection — first briefly, and 
then as fully as you can. 

1081. How long did our Lord remain on earth after His resurrection? 

1082. Relate the events which took place during this period. 
1088. Give the history of our Saviour's ascension into neaven. 

Addrional QuKsnoNS. 

^ 1084. Describe the political parties into which the Jews were at this 
time divided. 

1085. Explain the force of the captious questions proposed to our 
Saviour by the Jews, in their bearing upon the state of i>-g<aH«g partieB, 
political and religious. 

1086. State exactly the value of a ^'mite." 

1087. In what part of Scripture, besides the Gospels, do yon find sn 
•coount of the institution of the Lord's Supper? 

1088. What is the meaning of the word Gethsemane? 

^ 1089. What is the meaning of '* Golgotha " ? Whence comes the wonl 
'^^▼ary? 

^090. On what grounds did the Sanhedrim condemn Jesus? 
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1091. On what duuge did PoDtioi Pilate evcntaally pa« Mntcooe oa 
Him ? 

1092. Show that the trial and condimnation of Jetoi wen informal and 
illegraL 

1093. Where was, probably, the jodgmcnt-hall (pnBtorinm) of Pikte? 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

Thb £!ablt Hutobt or thb Apoenos. 

(ActB L— xii) 

ApTBBOur Saviour^s ascension, His disciples who were in Jeru* 
salem, including the Apostles, continued to assemble together 
to the number of 120. One of their first cares was to elect aa 
Apostle who should fill the place of Judas ; and, having selected 
two members of their own company, Joseph Barsabas ^umamed 
Justus), and Matthias, thej referred the final decision to the 
lot, accompanied with prayer to God. The election fell on 
Matthias, who was thus numbered with the Apostles, but of 
whose subsequent life and labours nothing certiun is known * 
some placing the scene of his ministry in Macedonia, others 
in Cappadocia ; while others say that he suffered martyrdom 
in Gralilee. 

On the first of Pentecost*, fifty days after the Passover, the 
great promise of our Lord to His disciples concerning the gif% 

of the Holy Spirit received a remarkable fulfilment. They 

i. e. the Apostles and other disciples at that time in Jerusalem-^ 
** were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there 
came a sound from heaven, as of a rusbinff mighty wind ; and 
it filled all the house where they were sittmg. And there ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat upon 
each of them *' — t. e, there was an appearance of a lambent 
flame which settled upon each of the disciples. ^* And they were 
all filled with the HoI;|r Ghost, and began to speak with other 
tongues** — t. e. in various lan^ages different from their own ; 
one, doubtless, speaking in one language, and another in another 
— « as the Spirit gave them utterance." The subject of their 
discourse was ^* the wonderful works of Grod ** — t. e. doubUess, 

* Galled in the Old Testament the Feast of Weeks or Feast of Harvest 
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the wonders which had been wrought bj the Lord Jesus, andm 
connection with Him. Great astonishment was occasioned by this 
event among the large number of pious Jews and proselytes who 
had come up to celebrate the feast of Pentecost at Jerusalem from 
various parts of the world ; and some of them ignorantly re- 
garded the disciples as in a state of intoxication. Under these 
circumstances, Peter, as the spokesman of the Apostles, ex- 
pounded the whole affair, first by a reference to the promise of 
the Spirit contained in the latter part of Joel ii., and then by a 
declaration of the death and resurrection of Jesus, which he set 
forth as a fulfilment of the prophecy contained in Ps. xvi. 8 — 11.; 
concluding his address witn these words, ** Therefore let all the 
house of &rael know assuredly that God hath made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ." The 
multitude having listened to this discourse, *' were pricked in 
their hearts, and said unto Peter and to the rest of the Apostles, 
Men and brethren, what shall we do ? Then Peter said unto 
them. Repent and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is unto you, and to 
your children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call. And with many other words did he 
testify and exhort, saying. Save yourselves from this untoward 
generation. Then they that gladly received his word were 
baptized : and the same day there were added unto them about 
8000 souls" (Acts ii. 36—41.). Thus thoroughly instructed 
had the Apostles now become with regard to the true nature of 
the Gospel, and concerning their office in relation to it. 

The disciples, in large numbers, now associated together in 
great unity and concord ; meeting, no doubt, in their own 
synagogues, where they listened to the teaching of the Apostles, 
while they were continually witnessing many wonders and signs 
which were wrought by their hands. " They continued sted- 
fastly in the Apostles* doctrine, and fellowship, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers. . And fear came upon every soul : and 
many wonders and signs were done by the Apostles. And all 
that believed were together, and had all things common ; and 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all men 
as every man had need. And they, continuing daily with one 
accord m the Temple, and breaking bread from house to house, 
did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, prais- 
ing God, and having favour with all the people. And the Lord 
added to the church daily such as should be saved ** TActs iL 
42—47.). ^ 

One of the most remarkable among the early miracles which 
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tHe r^rd wrought by the ministrj of the Apostles is recorded in 
Acts iii. This was the healing of a eripple who used to lie as a 
beggar at the Beautiful Grate of the Temple (probably, the 
ce&brated gate of Corinthian brass leading from the Court of 
the Grentiles into the Court of the Women); who, having asked 
alms of Peter, and John, as they were about to enter the Tem- 
ple, at the ninth hour, i. e. three o*clock, received from Peter this 
reply, " Silver and gold have I none ; but such as I have give 
I thee ; In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and 
walk/* The Divine Redeemer immediately wrought the mi- 
racle indicated by His Apostle*s word ; the poor man went with 
Peter and John into the Temple, praising Grod ; and, when a 
large multitude had been drawn together by the report of this 
miraculous cure, Peter delivered to them an address in which 
he proclaimed Jesus as the true Messiah, declared the power of 
faith in His name, spoke of His coming again in glory, and an- 
nounced Him as the prophet whom Moses had foretold (Deut. 
xviii. 15. 18, 19.), ana as the seed of Abraham in whom all the 
kindreds of the earth were to be blessed (Acts iii. 12 — 26.)* 
The immediate result of this miracle and discourse was a large 
addition to the number of the disciples ; who now amounted, in 
the whole, to five thousand.* (Acts iv. 4.) 

The attention of the Jewish authorities having been now 
effectually aroused, and their hostility excited to the highest 
pitch, Peter and John were apprehended, and brought before 
the High Priest and his associates, by whom they were inter- 
rogated and put upon their defence. In their presence, Peter 
again boldly declared theMessiahship of Jesus, and affirmed that 
there is salvation in no other ; and when Peter and John were 
charged for the future not to speak at all nor teach in the name 
of Jesus, they answered, ** Whether it be risht in the sight of 
God, to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye : for 
we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard/* 
After this, having received a further charge and warning, they 
were dismissed. The report of these proceedings caused the 
church to engage in earnest prayer for strength and boldness 
needful to face persecution and danger ; a prayer which was 
not made in vain, for, ^* when they had prayed, the place was 
shaken where they were assembled together; and they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word with 
boldness.*' 
The love and unity which prevailed among the first believers 

* Or, 8120; vi^ m at first, 8000 after St Peter's sermon, 5000 after 
the first apostolic miracle. 

c G 
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in Christ wis manifested bv the assistance which thej rendered 
to each other in temporal affairs. This mutual assistance was 
at once liberal and srsteinatic ; so that it appears to have been 
a prevalent custom for tlie members of the cburch to give more 
or less of their property bj way of contribution to a comaion 
fund, under the management of the Apostles, fur the use of all 
who were in need of asaiatance. These offerings, as they were 
entirelj voluntary, so, for the most part, they were sincere ; as 
in the case of Joses, a Levite, of Cyprus, who *^ having land, 
sold it, and brought the money, and laid it at the Apostles* feet.** 
But there were hypocrites, even in this first ace of the Chri:»tian 
Church ; and it pleased the great Searcher ot Hearts to expose 
some of them, in the persons of Ananias and his wife Sapphira, 
and to visit them with a fearful punishment, as a warning to the 
church in all ages. These persons, loving the priuse of men, and 
loving money too, and loving both more wan tne favour of God, 
having pretended to conunit the whole proceeds of their lands 
to the cnarge of the Apostles for the use of the disciples, but 
having secretly reserved a portion for themselves, were severely 
rebuked by Peter for their equivocation and hypocrisy ; and, 
having been solemnly reminded that they lied not unto men but 
unto Grod, were by the Divine power suddenly smitten dead 
(Acts V. 1— 1 1.)* After this, the Apostles continued to preach, 
and to work miracles ; and the number of believers continued to 
increase. Hereu{)on the High Fricst and the Sadducees — (the 
Sadducees appearing as the chief opponents of the Apostles, 
most probably because one of their leading topics relatea to the 
resurrection of the dead) — threw the Apostles into prison ; " but 
the angel of the Lord bv night opened the prison doors, and 
brought them forth, and said, Go, stand and apenk in the 
Temple to the people all the words of this life." Agiun inter- 
rogated before the Sanhedrim concerning obedience to their 
mandate, ** Peter and the other Apostles answered and said. We 
«iught to obey God rather than men ; *' and once more, in the 
presence of that body, they proclaimed their testimony con- 
cerning Jesus, saying, ** The Grod of our fathers raised up Jesus, 
whom ve slew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted 
with His right hand to be a Prince an^ a Saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins. And we are His 
witnesses of these things ; and so is also the Holy Ghost, whom 
God hath given to them that obey Him.** (Acts t. 30 — 32.) 
The members of the Sanhedrim then held a private conference 
on the matter; in the course of which Gamaliel* reminded 

• ^'^Mwn CUmaliel, or Gam the eldw, a eelebrated PharisMi, tator of 
ftnd of OokeloB the Taigumist. 
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tbem of the ill success of various impostors who had formerly 
appeared (Theudas and Judas of Galilee); and advised bis 
brethren to beware how the j proceeded in the present instance, 
lest perhapa the claims of Jesus and the Apostles should be 
founaed in reality. "Befrain from these men, and let them 
alone : for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come 
to nought : but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it ; lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God.^ This advice was 
well received bv the members of the council ; " and when they 
had called the Apostles, and beaten them, they commanded that 
they should not speak in the name of Jesus, and let them go. 
And they departed from the presence of the council, rejoicing 
that they were counted worthv to suffer shame for His name. 
And daily in the Temple, ana in everv house, they ceased not 
TO teach and preach Jesus Christ.** (Acts v. 38—42.) 

The church now enjoyed a short season of rest from outward 
persecution; but, alas, its inward repose was disturbed by dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the Grecians, or western Jews 
(Hellenists, t.e. Greek-speaking Jews, not Greeks converted to 
Judaism}, against the Hebrews or Aramseans (t. e. the stricter 
Jews, natives of Palestine and perhaps of other regions in the 
east), on the ground of real or supposed neglect of their 
widows in the daily distribution. Tnis circumstance led the 
Apostles to advise the appointment of seven men of well-known 
pood character, for the purpose of superintending the distribu- 
tion of the alms of the church ; who, having been elected by the 
disciples, were ^confirmed in their office by the Apostles, with 
prayer and laying on of hands. The names of these officers * 
were Stephen, Philip, Prochorus,Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and 
Nicolas. It may be observed that these names are all Greek, 
pointing to the fact that the persons themselves were Hel- 
lenistic Jews. ^ Their first duty was to attend to the wants of 
the poor; but they also assisted the Apostles in other ways, such 
as explaining the doctrines of the Gospel and baptizing the 
new converts; in one point, however, there was a marked 
difference between them and the Apostles. When they had 
))er8aaded men to believe, they could admit them into the 
Christian covenant by baptism; but the^ had not the power of 
imparting to them those extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, which 
it was the privilege of the Apostles only to confer by laying on 
their hands. " f 



* Who, it is to be observed, are not called deaconi in the Acts of the 
Apostles, 
f BfJRTOK, Hittory of ike ChritHan Church, chap. i. 
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Among these officers, Stephen appears to have been pecnli- 
arly eminent as a man ** full of faiUi and of the Holy Ghost ;** 
and the next outbreak of yiolence on the part of the unbeUev- 
ing Jews was directed against him. He was accused before 
the Sanhedrim of blasphemy; a chai^ which he fiillj refuted 
in a long defence (an outline of which is given in Acts vii.)* 
abounding with allusions to ancient history and prophecy, anil 
concludii^ with a severe rebuke of those who, following the 
evil example of their fathers who had persecuted the prophets 
in former times, had now become the betrayers and murderers 
of the Just One. '* When they heard these things," sajs the 
sacred historian, ** they were cut to the heart, and Uiej gashed 
on him with their teeth. But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up stedfastly into hea¥en, and saw the glorj of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and said. Behold, 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God. Then they cried out with a loud voice, and 
stopped their ears, and ran upon him with one accord, and cast 
him out of the city, and stoned him : and the witnesses laid down 
their clothes at a young man*s feet, whose name was Saul. And 
they stoned Stephen, calling upon Grod, and saying. Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with a 
loud voice. Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when 
he had said this, be fell asleep.** (Acts vii. 54 — 60.) 

It is probable that the tenets of Stephen, indicating, as they 
did, the approaching abolition of the Mosaic economy, had the 
effect of causing the Pharisees to co-operate with the Sadducees 
ipore heartily than hitherto for the suppression of the Apostles* 
doctrine. At all events, the death of this first martyr was 
followed by a general persecution of the Christians at Jerusalem, 
in which Saul, who had been present on that occasion, took an 
active part. As a consequence of this state of affairs, a large 
number of the disciples, if not all except the AposUes, soa<rht 
safety in flight, and were dispersed throughout various parts of 
Judea and Samaria. A city of Samaria (perhaps Sychar, the 
ancient Sheehem) — a place against which the mere Jew had 
harboured feeliujgs of the most bitter hostility — was now dis- 
tinguished by the effectual preaching of Philip (one of the 
seven), who made many converts and became instrumental 
in delivering the people of that place from the delusions and 
impostures which had been practised upon them by a num 
named Simon. Peter and John were afterwards sent from 
flerusalem, to follow up this great work and impart to the 
newly baptized the gih of the Holy Ghost by the imposition of 
their hands. This ^ift they withhejd fyom Simon, who offered 
o purchase it with money; an impiety which was sternly re- 
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bukecL by Peter, who earnestly exhorted Simon to repentance. 
(Acts viii. 1—24.) 

A.fter this, Fhiiip was commissioned by an angel of the Lord 
to go to meet a distinguished eunuch, or officer of sjtate, be- 
lonocing to the court of Candace, queen of Ethiopia (t. e. MeroS, 
in Upper Egypt), who had come up to Jerusalem to worship. 
The eunuch, on his return, was reading the prophet Isaiah m 
bis chariot, when Philip, acting under a Divine impulse, ac- 
costed him, and convinced him of the Messiahship of Jesus, by 
rightly expounding the passage of the prophet (Isa. liii. 7, 8.), 
which at that time lay open before him. After the baptism of this 
illustrious convert, '^ Fhiiip was found at Azotus ; and, passing 
through, be preached in all the cities, till he came to Csesarea/** 
(Acts viii. 26—49.) 

VTe have seen that the Gospel had begun to spread beyond 
Jerusalem ; and we find that by this time it had penetrated as 
far as Damascus. We learn also that the progress of persecution 
kept pace with that of the reception of the Gospel ; — a state of 
things which was probably in some measure favoured by the 
existing relations between the Jews and the Roman govern- 
ment ; the latter having now removed Pontius Pilate from 
his office of procurator of Judea, and having deposed the High 
Priest Caiapoas. Be this as it may, the tlews, who had been 
uninterrupted in their attempts against Stephen, now sent a 
Gomniission to Damascus, with a view to hinder the propagation 
of the Gospel in that place also. Their commissioner was the 
eager and impetuous Saul; who, however, during this very 
journey to Damascus, received a far better commission from on 
high, being called and empowered to preach that Gospel which 
once he endeavoured to destroy. The particulars of his life 
and labours will be given in the following chapters; in the 
mean time, we collect those remaining notices of the early 
church which are recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 

The conversion of Saul produced another lull in persecution. 
'* Then had the churches rest throughout all Judea, and Gali- 
lee, and Samaria, and were edified ; and, walking in the fear of 
the Lord and the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied." 
It has been thought probable that there was another circum- 
stance which contributed to the tranquillity of the church, 
either during this period or a little earlier ; namely, the anxiety 
which had been excited in the minds of all the Jews by the 

^ This place, on the sea-coast, was built, and made the metropolis of 
Palestine, by Herod the Great. It afterwards became the residence of 
the Roman procurator. For a description of it, see Staklby, Sinai and 
Palettinet Part ii cb. vi. 

oc 3 
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declared design of the emperor Cali<]rnla * to cftuse liis statue 
to be set up in the Temple at Jerusalem, instructions for which 
purpOM had been actually sent to Fetronius, who had super- 
seded Yitellius as gOTemor of Syria. Partly through the firm 
resistance of Uie Jews, and partly in eonsequence of the good 
oflices of king Acrippa at Borne, this design was not carried 
into effect ; and &e death of the emperor soon set the matter 
completely at rest : but, while the agitation lasted, the Jews 
proMblr round thw attention diverted from the affiurs of the 
infant church. 

It was about this time that St Peter made an apostolic tour, 
in the course of which he miraculously healed iEneas of the 
palsy, at Ljdda, and restored Tabitha ((?r. Dorcas, t.e. antelope) 
to me at Joppa. During his stay in the latter place, at the 
house of one Simon, a tanner, he was called to Csesarea, to 
preach the Gospel to Cornelius, a Roman centurion of the 
Italian band (i. e. a cohort serving in Syria, composed of na- 
tives of Italy, quartered at Csesarea), a devout man, who had 
seen in a vision an angel directing him to send for Peter, and 
to heat the message which he would deliver. The call to at- 
tend to this summons was simultaneously given to Peter him- 
self f in another vision of a certain vessel, containing a large 
number of animals which were legally unclean, and accompanied 
with a voice, saying, ^' Rise, Peter, kill and eat.** The Apostle 
at first refused to eat anything common or xtnclean ; but be was 
admonished by the voice from heaven, saying, '* What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common.** At this juncture, the 
messengers from Cornelius stood before the gate; and Peter 
understood the voice which he had heard as intimating that he 
ought not to refuse to attend to the summons on the part of 
the Gentile centurion. He accordingly went to Csesarea, heard 
the statement of Cornelius, and then, after he had preached 
Jesus to the assembled company, ^ the Holy Ghost rell on all 
them which heard the word, * to the great astoniflhment of the 
Jews who had accompanied the Apostle from Joppa. Thas, 
for the first time, the Grentiles publicly received the word 

* See Tacitus, Sist v. 9. 

t *' At Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, where Peter was residing at the time 
of his vision on the housetop, I observed houses jfurnished with a wall 
around the roof, within which a person could sit or kneel, without anj 
exposure to the view of others, whether on the adjacent houses or in the 
^^reets. At Jemsaleni, I entered the house of a Jew eArly cue momiog, 
Jj"** found a member of the family sitting, secluded and alone, on one of 
^e house-roofs, enf^aged in reading the Scriptures andofferiDff his piaveri'* 

« AOKBTT's lUuUratioHt of Scj^jfture, chap. ii. © r- ^ 
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of* God. On his return to Jerusalem, Peter was required to 
^ I've an account of this matter, and to defend the course which 
Ike had pursued in preaching to Grentiles ; a defence which he 
efiectually made by simply narrating the events which had oc- 
curred. '* When they heard these things, they held their peace, 
and glorified God, saying. Then hath God abo to the Grilles 
panted repentance unto life.'' (Acts x., xi. 1 — 18.) 

The Gospel continued to make progress, being propagated 

especially through the instrumentality of those dincipies who 

^rere dispersed by the persecution which arose after the death of 

Stephen, some of whom travelled as far as Pbcenicia, Cyprus, 

and^^ Antioch (in Syria), preaching the word to the Jews of 

those localities. At Antioch, however, some natives of Cypilis 

and Gyrene preached the Gospel to the Gentiles ; and their 

word was made effectual, by Divine power, to the conversion of 

a large number of the inhabitants of that place. This noble 

and flourishing city, situate on the Orontes, — the Gate of the 

East, which had been founded by Seleucua, one of Alexander's 

generals, as the capital of his western dominions in Asia, and 

was now next in size and general importance only to Rome and 

Alexandria, — soon became the central seat of Gentile believers ; 

and was the scene of some of the earliest labours of St. Paul, 

in connection with Barnabas, who had been sent thither from 

Jerusalem. It was the second spot, in the direction of Asiu 

Minor and Europe, on which appeared the beacon fire that 

was first kindled at Jerusalem. Here the disciples were first 

called Christians. 

A new persecutor of the infant church now arose in the 
person of Herod Agrippa I. (grandson of Herod the Great *), 
who now governed the whole of Palestine as a king under the 
protection of Rome. In order to ingratiate himself with the 
Jews, Herod put to death James the brother of John, and 
threw Peter into prison, where he was guarded by four quater- 
nions' of soldiers, t. e, four pickets of four, each picket m turn 
being specially engaged on guard. From this imprisonment, 
Peter, in answer to the prayers of the church, was miraculously 
delivered by the ministry of an angel ; and, not long afterwards, 
Herod, having received with satisfaction the impious adulation 
of the multitude assembled in the theatre of Csesarea, on oc- 
casion of a grand f§te in honour of the emperor, and having 

* Being the son of Aristobalos, whom Herod the Great put to death ; 
he was therefore a nephew of H«rod Antipas, tetrarch (wmetimes called 
king) of Galilee, who was another son of Herod ; Herodias was his sister ; 
and he was father of the other king Agrippa (II.) afterwards mentioned 
in the Acta, and also of Bernice and Dmsilla. 
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been smitten by the angel of the Lord, died of a loathsome 
disease ; Acts xii. (a. b. 44.) 

At this period of the Apostolic history, our attention is turned 
almost exclusively to the life and labours of St. Paul. 

Elbmbmtabt and General Questions. 

1094. What was the number of the disciples in Jerusalem, at the time 
of our Saviour's ascension ? 

1095. Who was chosen to supply the place of Judas Iscariot, and in 
what manner was the election made ? 

1096. Describe circumstantially the Descent of the Hoiy Ghost on the 
Day of Pentecost. 

1097. Relate the substance of St Peter's discourse to the people in con- 
nection with this great event. 

1098. How many disciples were added to the church on this oocaaion? 

1099. Describe the religious and social condition of the primitive church. 
(Acts ii. 42—47.) 

1100. Relate the miraculous cure of the cripple at the Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple. 

1101. State the number of the disciples after this first Apostolic miracle. 

1102. Describe the first citation of the Apostles Peter and John before 
the Jewish authorities, with its results. 

1103. Explain the eleemosynary system adopted by the early dmreh. 

1104. Give the history of Ananias and Sapphira. 

1105. Relate the imprisonment of the Apostles, — the method of their 
release, — and the subsequent declaration of St. Peter, for himself and in 
the name of his brethren, before the Sanhedrim. 

1106. What was the advice of Gamaliel in this matter ? 

1107. YHiat was the first subject of dissension in the Apostolic charcA, 
and how was it removed ? 

1 108. Give the names of the officers commonly called the seven deacons. 
] 109. State the mode of their appointment 

1110. To what work were these officers specially appointed ? Describe 
the duties which they appear to have usually discharged, 
nil. Relate the h'istory of St. Stephen. 

1112. In what condition was the church ailer St. Stephen's martyrdMO ? 

1113. Who was Philip that preached in Samaria? 

1114. Relate the effects of his preaching. 

1115. How was his ministry seconded and supported? 

1116. Relate the history of Simon (Ma^us). 

1117. State particulars concerning Phihp and the Ethiopian eunuch. 

1118. How &r had the Gospel now penetrated? 

1119. Who was sent to Damascus by the Sanhedrim with a view to 
hinder the propagation of the Gospel ? 

1120. What circumstances probably contributed to the repose of the 
church after the conversion of Saul, or during the earlier lull of persecn- 
tion? 

1121. What miracles did St Peter work during an Apostolic tour abost 
this time ? 

1122. Relate circumstantially the historv of Cornelius. 

1123. At what place were the disciples first called Christians? 

1124. How did the preaching of the Gospel at Antioch cA>nstitate SB 
era in the histoxy of the church? 
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1125. Who was Herod Agrippa? What was his political position? 
and what was his conduct toward the church ? 

1126. Describe the imprisonment of St. Peter under Herod Agrippa, 
and his miraculous deliverance. 

1127. BeUte the death of Herod Agrippa. 

Additional QuEsnozis. 

1128. How long was the celebrated Daj of Pentecost after our Saviour's 
resurrection ? How long after His ascension ? 

1129. What was (probably) the Beautiful Gate of the Temple? 

1130. Who was Gamaliel ? 

1131. What peculiarity attaches to the names of the officers commonly 
called the seven deacons, and what is its significance? 

1132. Who were the Grecians (Hellenists) as distinguished from the 
Hebrews ( Aramseans) ? 

1133. Where was Caesarea? By whom was it built, and on what ac- 
count is it remarkable ? 

1134. What position of affairs probably contributed to give activiQr to 
Jewish persecution of the church' about the time of Saul's mission to 
Damascus ? 

1135. Give the meaning of the word Dorcas. 

1136. What was the Italian band ? Where was it quartered ? 

1137. How far did those disciples travel who were dispersed by per- 
secution after the death of SL Stephen ? 

1138. Describe the situation and importance of Antioch in Syria. 

1139. What place does Antioch occupy in the history of the propagation 
of the Gospel ? 

1140. Date the death of Herod Agrippa. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

The Life of St. Paul, to the Commbivceiieiit of his 

First Apostouc Joubnbt. 

(Acts vii. 58. — ^xii.) 

This great Apostle was a native of TarsfiSy an important 
commercial city on the river Cydnus, in Cilicia, which was at 
that time a Roman province. !By descent he was a Jew, and 
b^ tradition a Pharisee ; his father having been a member of a 
Jewish family of the strictest principles, and bis own education 
having been conducted at Jerusalem from a very early age 
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under a doctor of great celebrity among the Pharisees. He 
was therefore a Hellenistic Jew ; his tribe was that of Benjamin i 
and his name, common in that tribe from the days of the great 
king of Israel, was Saul. In civil position, he was a <atiseB of 
Rome, his father having obtained or inherited the freedom of 
that citj before the 8on*8 birth. He was brought up to the 
trade, or at least the occupation, of a tent-maker ; t. e. a maker 
of tents consisting of goats hair cloth, a staple production of his 
native country, and hence called ** cilicium. * 

The instructor of Saul at Jerusalem was Gamaliel, a Pha* 
risee, of the school of Hillel, whose grandson he was. With 
his name we have already become acquainted as having moved 
in the Sanhedrim for the liberation of the Aposues (rora 
custody ; he was a man of eminent learning and hi^h character, 
and one of the most illustrious of the Jewish rabbts in any age. 
Under this celebrated teacher * the young pupil ** profited iu 
the Jews* religion above many his equals in his own natton, 
being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of hia fathers ** 
(Gal.i. 14.) ; and saw before him the high renown of a rabbi 
well versed in the law, — a prospect which doubtless told with 
powerful effect upon his self-esteem and self-righteousness. 

It has been thought probable that, after the completion of 
his education under Gamaliel, Saul returned to Tarsus ; where 
he may have pursued his study of Greek literature^ and of the 
Septuagint. i3e this, however, as it may, at the time of Su 
Stephen's martyrdom, Saul, as a young man, was present at 
Jerusalem, where he manifested his zeal for the law by takiof; 
ii prominent part in opposing and persecuting the disciples <^ 
Cbrist. He took charge of the outer garments of those who 
(>,ommitted the murderous assault on Stephen; and he must 
have heard the martyr's dying prayer, on behalf of his op- 
])res8ors, — a prayer soon to be remarkably answered in his own 
conversion, it has been thought probable that, about this 
time, Saul was made a member of the Sanhedrim; but this sup- 
position rests on slight grounds, and there are reasons which 
militate against it Certain, however, it is, that he willingl]r 
yielded himself as an instrument of persecution in the hauiis 

* « I asked him [a rabbi] how long the Jews were aocnatomed to 
receive instruclion trom their rabbis, — at what age they ceaaeU to bt 
regarded as pupils. The relation, be said, never ceases; unless thcr 
themselves become teachers, they continue to attend the school, and nnk 
as disciples. This custom throws light upon the common, and no doaU 
correct, opinion, that the Apostle Paul was a pupil of Gamaliel at the timt 
of his conversion, and long after he had arrived at the age of maahood.* 
— Hackett*s JUuitreUions of Scripture, chap. 6, 
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of that bddy ; and that bis zeal against the Christians was un« 
bonnded. (Act« viii. 3., ix. 2. 13. 21., xxii. S, 4., xztL 9— 11. ; 
Gal. i. 13.; 1 Cor. xt. 9. ; 1 Tim. i. 13.) 

We have already seen that some of the disciples who were 
dispersed during the persecution which followed the death of 
Stephen travelled as far m Phoenicia and Syria; and it was 
to the capital of Syria, Damascus, distant about 136 miles 
from Jerusalem, that Saul directed his especial attention, 
while ^ being exceedingly mad against** the followers of Christ, 
he *'*' persecuted them even unto strange cities/* t. e. foreign 
cities ; where, although beyond the limits of Palestine, the au- 
thority of the Hi<;h Priest and Sanhedrim was acknowledge<l 
by all the resident Jews ; just as now (says Dr. Kitto) the 
authority of the Pope is, as a rule, universally submitted to by 
Roman Catholics, even though living in Protestant countries.* 
He sought and obtained " authority '* and commission " from 
the chief priests,** enabling him to search for Christian Jews 
in the ayiiagogues of Damascus. Aocordincly, *' breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter,** he proceeded on his journey. 
That journey was almost accomplished, when, about mid-day, 
after Saul had come within view of the city in which he hoped 
to find many victims of his misguided zeal, his course was 
suddenly checked, and his zeal directed to a better cause, by a 
miraculous vision and call from heaven. "Suddenly there 
shined round about him a lifjht from heaven ; and he fell to the 
eartli, and heard a voice saymg unto him, Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me ? And he said. Who art thou. Lord ? And 
the Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest : it is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks. And he trembling and 
astonished said. Lord what wilt thou have me to do? And 
the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go to the city, and it shall 
be told thee what thou must do. And the men which journeyed 
with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no man. 
And Saul arose from the earth; and when his eyes were 

* The parallel between the system of the Pharisees and that of the 
Bomanists holds good in more respects than one. The Pharisees, as it is 
here said, were disposed to pay too implicit deference to human authority 
in matters of faith; they were inordinately attached to traditional 
usages and dictation ; they were proud ot their own teachers and tenets, 
and ready to depreciate any areuroents or instruction from anv other 
quarter ; they were zealous upholders of forms and ceremonies, which, in 
their use, were often lifeless and cumbersome ; and their spirit was exclusive, 
intolerant, and persecuting. And all these are well-known features of 
Romanism. Viewed on the better side, the zeal of the Pharieees has its 
counterpart in Rome, — too often more completely than among Pro« 
testants. 
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opened, be saw no man ; but they led him by the hand, and 
brought him into Damascus. And he was three days without 
sight, and did neither eat nor drink." (Acts ix. 3 — 9.) After 
the blinded traveller had been led into Damascus, the Lord ap- 
peared in a vision to a certain disciple, named Ananias, direct- 
ing him to the street (called Straight) and the house (of Judas) 
in which Saul was, and, after answering his fears on the ground 
of SauFs previous character, assured him that he was ^ a chosen 
vessel ** for the preaching of the Gk)spel, and that he had already 
been prepared for his visit by a vision in which he had foreseen 
his approach ; at the same time enjoining him to lay his hands 
upon Saul^ with an assurance that this act should be followed 
by the restoration of his sight. This transaction took place 
accordingly ; and after Saul had been baptized, — (for even the 
remarkable circumstances of his call did not supersede the ne- 
cessity of his receiving the sacred rite of baptism)-^ he remained 
for some time as a friend and guest among the disciples of 
Jesus, to whom his name had hitherto been a soimd of terror.* 
In the synagogues of Damascus the new convert openly dis- 
puted with the Jews, and proved from scripture the Messiahship 
of Jesus. j^Acts ix. 20 — ^22. ; see also St. Faul*s own account 
in Acts xxii. 1 — 21„ xxvi» 9 — 18.) Thb great event is sup* 
posed to have taken place about the year a. d. 41, certainly 
not later. And here we have a striking demonstration of the 
power of the ascended Saviour, — a remarkable instance of his 
grace in calling sinners to repentance, and in accepting those 
who do repent, — and at the same time an example of the im- 
port.ance of sincerity and uprightness of heart, even in the case 
of those whose efibrts are misdirected through involuntary ig- 
norance and error. (1 Tim. i. 12 — 16.) The Apostle's stay at 
Damascus at first appears to have been very short ; he pro- 
bably found it necessary to retire almost immediately, in order 
to avoid persecution, which, might have been speedily directed 
against him with irresistible efiect; at all events, he soon quitted 
Damascus and ** went into Arabia^** Gal. i. 17. It is not cer- 
tain what was the region to which the Apostle went, although 
it is probable that it lay in some part of the country at 
no great distance from Damascus ; nor have we any record of 
the duration of his sojourn in those parts, or of the nature of 
his occupation while mere ; all we know being that the date 
of his second departure from Damascus (to be hereafter men- 

* On the events of this history considered as famishing an evideDoe 
for the truth of Christianity, see Lord Lyttelton's Obtervatimu m Hk 
Conversion and Ap09tk$hip of SL FttuL 
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tioned) was after the lapse of three years from his conversion, 
t. e, three whole years, or one entire year and portions of two 
others. (^Comp. Acts iz. 2i). with Gal. i. 18.) 

From Arabia Saul returned to Damaicua^ where he 
vigorously resumed his preaching of the Gospel. This 
awakenea the utmost animosity of the Jews, who, having ob* 
tained military assistance from the governor of the city (an 
etbnarcb appomted by Aretas, king of Petra, under whose do- 
minion Damascus had at that time fallen), laid wait for the 
Apostle, with a view to kill him. This danger it became ne- 
cessary to avoid ; and Saul was enabled to escape from the 
city, by being let down in a basket from a window*, most pro- 
bably from a window which proiected over the city wall, ac- 
cording to a mode of building which is still observable in the 
East. It is worthy of remark that the same method of escape 
had been adopted on former occasions in favour of the spies 
who had been sent to explore the Promised Land (Josh. ii. 15.), 
and in the case of David. (1 Sam. xix. 12.) 

Thus delivered from the perils of conspiracy at Damascus, 
the Apostle went to Jerwdlem^ being desirous to become ac- 
quainted with St. Peter. (Gal. i. 18.) Here, however, he 
was at first an object of suspicion and fear to the disciples, 
until he obtained the countenance of Barnabas, who introduced 
him to the Apostles Peter and James.f (Acts ix. 26—28. ; Gal. 
i. 18, 19.) The interview which took place between these 
chosen servants of the Lord must have been full of interest, but 
it was not suffered to continue long. Again Saul began to 
proclaim Jesus as the Messiah, and to dispute against the 
liellenists ; and again a conspiracy was formed for the purpose 

* ** As I stood with a friend who resided at Damascus, looking at the 
windows [in the city wall J, a couple of men came to the top of the wall 
with a round shallow basket, fUll of rubbish, which they emptied over the 
walL * Such a basket,' said my fHend, * the people here use for almost 
every sort of thing. If they are digging a well, and wish to send a man 
down into it, they put him into such a basket ; and that those who aided 
Paul's escape should have used a basket for the purpose was entirely 
natural, according to the present customs of the country. Judging from 
what is done now, it is the only sort of vehicle of which men would be 
apt to think under such circumstances.' Pilgrims are admitted into the 
monaster}' at Mount Sinai in a similar manner. A rope, with a basket 
attached to it, is let down from a window or door, about thirty feet above 
tlie ground. Those who are to ascend seat themselves, one after another, 
in this basket, and are thus drawn up by means of a pulley or windlass, , 
turned by those in the convent." — Uackett's UhutrcUiont of Scripturt^ 
chap. ii. 

t Namely, James, opr Lord's brother, sometimes called James the 
Just, bishop of Jerusalem, perhaps the author of the Epistle. 
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of putting bim to clealh. Besides this, on one occasion, when 
Saul was prajing in the Temple, he fell into a trance, and bdeld 
a Tision in which the Saviour appeared to him with a peremptonr 
order to depart from Jerusalem without loss of time, and to pro- 
ceed to labour taaonf the Gentiles, an office which was now dis- 
tinctly assigned to him for the third time. (Acts xxiL 1 7 — 2 1 .) 
Accordii^;l79 at the end of a fortnight, the Apostle suffered 
himself to be conveyed away from Jerusalem by the brethren, 
who had been anxious for his safety; and, having reached 
Catarea (i e. Csesarea Stratonis, on the sea coast), he siuled 
thence for Tarsus, and immediately commenced preaching 
the Gospel in the regions of Stua um Cu.icia. (Gal. i. 21.) 
It is probably to thb point of time that we may refer the 
conversion and baptism of Cornelius, already related in the 
preceding chapter ; and it was also at this period that some dis- 
ciplcH from among the Hellenistic Jews of Cypms succeeded 
in obtaining Gentile converts at Antioch. Barnabas, having 
* been sent from Jerusalem to confirm the minds of these Gen- 
tile believers at Antioch, and finding; how great a work had 
been b^^ in that place, proceeded thence to seek Saul at 
Tarsus, with a view to obtain bis assistance. Accordingly 
Saul returned with him to Antioehj where they continued to- 
gether a whole year, labouring amidst the large and increasing 
number of believers in the Lord Jesus, who now constituted 
a considerable church, chiefly of Gentile '^ Christians,** a name 
which, as we have already seen, was ^iven to the believers first 
at this place, probably by the unbelieving heathen, in order to 
distinguish them, at once from themselves and from the Jews. 

In the Apostolic age, this Antioch, in Syria, was not only 
a city of great extent and magnificence, and a place of con- 
siderable commercial importance, but it was no less distin- 
guished as a scene of unbounded licentiousness and all the 
lowest depravity of heathen vice. Here Saul and BarnabHS 
were laboriously engaged in the great work of gathering souls 
to Christ, when a remarkable opportunity was afforded for the 
practical manifestation of that Christian spirit which had al- 
ready been produced. A disciple, named Agabus, endued 
with the gift of prophecy, who had come down from Jerusalem, 
announc^ the near approach of a severe famine ; under these 
circumstances, a contrioution towards the relief of the brethren 
at Jenualem was iminediately set on foot, and in a short time 
its proceeds were transmitted to the place of their destination 
b)r Saul and Barnabas ; who, after they had fulfilled their com- 
mission, returned to Antioch, bringing with them ** John, 
whose surname was Mark,** a kinsman of Barnabas. (Act xi. 
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27 — 30. ; xii. 24, 25.) These circumstances occurred about the 
time of the death of James, the imprisonment of St. Peter, and 
the death of Herod Agrippa L, at Gesarea. (a.d. 44.) (Acts 
xii.) 

EUEMKKTABT AHD GSHBRAL QUBSTIOm. 

1141. Give an account of the native place, parentage, dvil position^ 
edncation, and early occupation of the Apostle Fanl. 

1142. Describe the part which he took in the persecution of the 
Christiana. 

1 143. Give the narrative of his conversion, and call to the Apostleship. 

1144. Relate the history of St. Paul, after his conversion, at and near 
Damascus. 

114o. With what object did the Apostle go to Jerusalem upon quitting 
Damascus? 
• 1146. Why did he soon afterwards leave Jerusalem? 

1147. To what region did he next repair? 

1148. By whom, and on what account, was St Paul fetched (nm 
Tarsus to Antioch? 

1149. On what occasion did Paul and Barnabas travel from Antioch to 
Jemsalem ? 

1150. Whom did they bring with them on their return to Antioch? 

ADDmoHAL Questions. 

1151. Give some fbrther account of Gamaliel. ■ 

1152. Exhibit the points of agreement which subsist between the 
system of the Pharisees and that of the Romanists. 

1 158. Under what government was Damascus at the time of St. Paul's 
escape from this city ? 

1154. Name other persons mentioned in Scripture History as having 
effected an escape in the same manner as St. Paul at Damaigcus. Give 
modem illustrations. 

1155. Describe the general importance and character of Antioch in the 
time of St. PauL 

1156. Date, — the conversion of St. Paul, — the return of Paul and 
Barnabas from Jerusalem to Antioch, — the imprisonment of St. Peter, — 
and the death of Herod (Agrippa I.). 
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CHAPTER L. 

St. Faults Fibst Apostolic Joubnet. 

(Acts xiii., xiv.) 

Ws are now led to regard the church at Antioch as the centre 
of active missionary operations for the further dissemination of 
the Gospel in the heathen world, and especially as the occa- 
sional home and starting point of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. On one occasion, during the celebration' of public 
worship, a distinct revelation was made to this church, includ- 
ing a call for the dismissal of Barnabas and Saul (as the 
Apostle was still called), on a mission to distant parts. ^ As 
they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said. 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid 
their hands on them, they sent theni away.** (Acts xiii. 2, 3.) 
Being thus solemnly sent forth (probably about A. d. 45 — 50), 
Barnabas and Saul immediately repaired to Seleucia (the 
harbour of Antioch *), whence they embarked for Cyprus, the 
native place of Barnabas, several of the inhabitants of which 
island nad already been numbered among the Christians of 
Antioch. The Apostles — together with John, surnamed Mark, 
a kinsman of Barnabas, who went with them as an attendant^ 
or companion — landed at Salamis, where they preached the 
Gospel in the Synagogue of the Jews, and then proceeded 
across the island to Paphos, a place celebrated for its impure 
and debasing worship of Venus, and at that time distinguished 
also as the residence of the iRoman governor. This governor 
was, as is accurately stated in Acts xiu. 7. (^r.), a proconsul t, 
Cyprus being at that time a senatorial province ; for, although 
Cyprus had at one time been appropriated by the emperor 
Augustus to himself, it had afterwards been exchanged by him with 
the senate for another province. The proconsul in office when 
Saul and Barnabas visited Cyprus was Sergii^ Paulus. At that 

* As the Piiwus was the harbour of Athens, Ostia of Rome, Cenchre* 
of Corinth. 

t The word in our translation is deputy. The senatorial prorincc^ 
were governed by proconsuls; the imperial provinces br proprBCor«» 
under whom, in subordinate districts, were procurators. Judea was a 
subordinate district of the Roman province Syria. 
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time hxB mind was under the influence of a certain Jewish im* 
postor named Barjesiu, who professed the practice of astrology 
or of magical arts, and styled himself Elymas (the Wise Man)i 
and who exerted his utmost power to hinder the proconsul 
from giving a candid attention to the preaching of the ApoN- 
ties. Saul solemnly denounced the Satanic wickedness of this 
** bold bad man,** and pronounced on him a sentence of blind« 
nesa, which was immediately fulfilled by the Divine power, and 
became the means of converting the Roman governor to the iaith 
of Christ. At this point of the history m the Acts of the 
Apoetles, the name of Saul is suddenly changed to that of 
Paul, which is always afterwards retained ; wiience it is com* 
monly supposed that the name was assigned or adopted in 
commemoration of the conversion of Sergius FhuIus. Some, 
however, suppose that the Apostle had always borne the 
Gentile name Paul, as well as the Hebrew Saul : and that this 
name began now to be exclusively employed, because at this' 
time its owner began to devote himself to his great work of 
preaching the Gospel among the heathen. 

fVom Cyprus the Apostles sailed to the coast of Pamprtlia, 
and having landed at Attalia^ proceeded to Pergn, At this 
stage of their journey, their attendant John Mark quitted them 
and returned to Jerusalem ; — a proceeding which appears to 
have incurred the strong disapprobation of St. Paul, although 
it was viewed in a less unfavourable light by Barnabas. It 
seems that he was too fond of ease at home to endure the fatigues 
of the Christian mission, or too faint-hearted to brave its 
dangers. Dangers, in fact, were here abundant ; for tlie route 
of the Apostles, who, after a brief stay at Bsrga, departed for 
Aiiiioch m Pisidia (now Yalobatch), lay through wild and dif* 
ficult mountain passes, notoriously infested by robbers. On 
the first Sabbath after their arrival at Antioeb, the Apostles 
attended the synagogue, and, at the proper part of the service, 
were invited to address the con^egation. Paul then delivered 
a discourse, founded upon prophecy and history, in which he 
announced the death and resurrection of Jesus, and strongly 
proclaimed him as the Messiah; concluding with these empha- 
tic words, **Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, 
that through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins : and by him all that believe are justifie<l from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses. 
Beware, therefore, lest that come upon you which is spoken of 
m the prophets, Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and perish : 
for I work a work in your days, a work which ye shall in no 
wise believe, though a man declare it unto you** (Acta xiii.' 
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38 — 41.) This discourse led some of the Jews and proeeljrtes to 
give at least a temporary adherence to the Apostles and thnr 
preaching; and on the next Sabbath the synagogue was filled 
with a large congregation, including many (Entiles, ea»£r to 
obtain further instruction from the lips of the Apostles. I^ow, 
however, the indignation of the Jews was arousied, when they 
found that the Gentiles were addressed, and werp inrited to 
become members of the kingdom of Messiah on an eqoal 
footing with themselves: and they protested against the 
doctrine of the Apostles with such vehemence and bitterness 
that "Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, it was necessary 
that the word of God should first have been spoken to tou : 
^ut, seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of 
everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentdes. For so hath the 
Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee to be a light to the 
Gentiles, that thou shouldst be for salvation unto the ends of 
the earth.** (Acts xiii. 46, 47.) Many of the Grentiles lent a 
willing ear to the truths which the Jews rejected, and the 
doctrine of the Grospel was beginning to make great progress 
in Pisidia^ when an organised and severe persecution, aided by 
the 'Mevout and honourable women** and **the chief men of 
the city ** at the instigation of the Jews, compelled the Apostles 
to quit this part of the country ; not, however, without leaving 
behmd them in Antioch some uuthful disciples, who, even when 
deprived of their instruction, '^were filled with joy and with the 
Holy Ghost.** (Acts xiiii) The Apostles now directed their st^ 
towards Ltcaonia, and, after journeying about ninety-three 
miles, took up their abode at /coin'trm, the capital of that pro* 
vince (now ELonieh, celebrated in history as the capital ofdie 
Seljukian Sultans of Roum). Here again they preached the 
Gospel in the synagogues, obtained an audience, and made 
converts, being enaUed to ^eal their doctrine with the exercise 
of miraculous power: again, however, they became an dbiect 
of persecution to the Jews, who contrived to obtain the aid of 
the Gentiles agaust them, and made it needful for them to 
effect their escape from the place. They then repaired to 
other parts of Lycaonia, in the neighbourhood of Lystra and 
Derbe, 

The ministration of St. Paul at Lystra was not without effect 
in winning disciples to the faith of Christ, among whom pro- 
bably was his future fellow-labourer Timothy. Here also 
great attention was excited by his miraculous cure of a cripple, 
at which the multitude were so astonished that they exclauned 
' '* The gods are come down to us in the likeness of men," and^ 
taking ^aul (aa the chief speaker) for ^^rcuryi and iUpn^h^ 
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for Jupiter, brought oxen and garlands to the entrance of the 
house u which they were staying, with a view to offer sacrifice 
unto them. From this act of ignorant idolatry they were 
restrained by St. Paul, who hereupon took occasion to protest 
against the false worship of heathenism, and to proclaim the 
true and living Grod, the Creator of heaven and earth. Soon, 
however, the minds of these bewildered heathen became subject 
to a violent reaction, or rather underwent a sudden change. 
Under the persuasion of some Jews who had followed Uie 
Apostles from Antioch and Iconium, they quickly proceeded to 
extremities, and ** having stoned Paul, drew him out of the 
city, supposing he had been dead." The Apostle, having been 
either supported or restored by Divine power, rose up, and 
returned mto the city; but, on the next day, he took his 
departure, in company with Barnabas, for Derbe. '* And when 
they had preached the Gospel to that city, and had taught 
many, they returned again to Lyatra^ and to Iconium^ and 
Antioch^ confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhortine 
them to continue in the faith, and that we must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God. And when they 
had ordained them elders in every church, and had prayed 
with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on whom they 
believed.** (Acts xiv. 21 — ^23.) Continuing to retrace theu^ 
steps, the Apostles descended to Pamphtlia, proceeded to 
Perga^ and then set sail from Attalia for Antioch in Syria^ 
'*from whence they had been recommended to the grace of 
God for the work which they fulfilled. And when they were 
come, and had gathered the church together, they rehearsed all 
that God had done with them, and how he had opened the 
door of faith unto the Gentiles. And there they abode long 
time with the disciples." (Acts xiv. 26—28.) 

Elementart and Gbneral QuxsnoN& 

1157. What led to the mission of Paul and Barnabas firom Antioch on 
their first apostolic tonr? 

1158. Trace their roate on that occasion. 

1159. Who was Sergius Paulus ? Relate the history of his conversion. 

1160. How do yon account for the name of the Apostle Paul? 

1161. Relate the events which took place at Antioch in Pisidia. 
■ 1162. State the history of Paul and Barnabas at Iconium. 

1168. What took place at Lystra? 
.1164. What is recorded concerning Paul and Barnabas at Derbe? 

1165. From what point of their journey did the fellow-labourers retrace 
their steps to Perga and Attalia? 

Additional Questions. 

1166. Date St. Paul's first apostolic journey in company with Bar* 
nabas. 
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1167. State the poeitioii of CluistUii Antioch with respect to the^ 
Gentile Church in generaL 

1168. What were the ports or harhonn of Borne, Athens, Antioch in 
grria, Corinth? 

"1169. Under what ^vemment was Cypnis in the time of St. Panl? 
GiTe the history of this matter. 

1170. Distinguish between proconsnis, propraetors, procarators. 

1171. At what place did John Mark quit Paul aAd Barnabas on their 
journey? , . ^ 

1172. MThat, probably, led to this desertion? 



CHAPTER LI. 
St. Paul's Sojouem at Antioch. — His Second Apostolic 

JOUBNET. — itBTUEE TO AeTIOCH* 

(Acts XV, 1. — xviil 22.) 

DuEiEQ St. PauVs stay at Antioch after his return from his first 
apostolic tour, there arose in the church of that place a violent 
controversy concerning the pecessity of conformity to the whole 
Mosaic ritual, including the rite of circumcision on the part of 
Gentile believers, the affirmative being strenuously maintained 
by some Jewish disciples (false brethren. Gal. i. 5.), lately 
arrived from Jerusalem, while Paul and Barnabas insisted on 
the negative. The doctrine of the Judaizers was this, " Except 
ye be "circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved ; " a false doctrine, which St. Paul could not fail vehe- 
mently to oppose. But, notwithstanding his authority and- 
influence, the minds of the Christians at Antioch were ijreatly 
disturbed by .the questions which had been raised, and it was 
determined that Paid and Barnabas, with Titus, a G^tile 
convert, as their companion, should repair to Jertualem and 
consult the church at that place on the debated point. This 
appears to have bee^ the third journey which St. Paul made to 
Jerusalem after his conversion to ChristiaQity, and it was at 
the date of about fourteen years from that event.* On the' 

* But some thmk that the visit allad^d to in 6al. Hwat anterior to 
that recorded in Acts xv. ^ 
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arrlYal of the deputies at Jerusalem and afto some conferences, 
especially with Peter, James, and John, a meeting of the 
Apostles, elders, and the whole church was convened for the 
purpose of disposing of the disputed question. This meeting 
was addressed first by St. Peter, and afterwards by Paul and 
Barnabas, in favour of the principles of Christian liberty ; and 
at last an opinion to the same effect was pronounced by St. 
James (our Lord's brother), which led to the framing of a 
decree, addressed to the churches of Syria and Cilicia, declaring 
that the observance of the Mosaic ritual and ceremonies was 
not obligatory on Gentile believers in Christ ; only it was 
required that they should abstain from meats offered to idols, 
from blood, from things strangled, and from those acts of pro- 
fligacy and vice which were openly practised in connection with 
the celebration of heathen idolatries. Accordino:ly, as a prac* 
tical illustration of the principles thus established, Titus wat 
admitted into full communion with the mother-church at Jeru- 
salem, without ))eing oompelled to receive the rite of circum* 
dsion ; and the stamp of public approbation was affixed to the 
past proceedings of St. Paul with reference to the Gentile 
converts, as weU as to the tenets which he had maintained at 
Antiocb, and which he has so emphatically embodied in his 
Kpistles, to the effect that, in the matter of true Christianity, 
''there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumci* 
sion, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free : but Christ is all, and 
in aU.*' (Col. iii. 11.; The decision of the assembly at Jerusalem 
was an occasion of intense satisfaction to the Christians of 
Antioch. It has been observed that the mention made of St. 
John, in connection with this transaction, is the last which we 
find in Scripture until the period in which he received the 
Apocalyptic vision. (Acts xv. 1 — 31.; Gal. ii. 1 — 10.) On 
their return from Jerusalem, the deputies were accompanied 
by Judas and Silas, and also probably by Mark. 

The Apostles Paul and Barnabas remained some time at. 
Antioch after they had returned from Jerusalem with the 
apostolic decree. During this period (as far as we can judge), 
St. Peter came*from Jerusalem on a visit to the Christians of 
Antioch ; and, strange to say, after having at first held full 
communion with the uncircumcised Gentile believers, he with- 
drew himself from them at the instigation of some brethren 
from Jerusalem ; hereby contradicting the principles of the 
late decree, and adding his influence to the tenets of those who' 
taught that an observance of the Mosaic ceremonies was neces- 
sary to salvation. We find that Barnabas also, the colleague of 
St. Paul, concurred in these views. Under these painfiu cir* 

p p 3 
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cumstances, knowing that St Peter was influenced hy the nnlbl 
fear of man, and beine persuaded that his conduct was dangeroos 
to the peace and purity of the church, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles boldly ** withstood him to the face, because he was to 
be blamed,** strongly asserting the great evangelical principle 
that Jews and Gentiles alike are to be saved by faith in Chnst, 
ftnd not on the ground of obedience to the Mosaic law. This 
fkithful reproof was not in vain ;^St. Peter afterwards, perhaps 
from that moment, preached the pure Grospel of Chnst, and 
cherished a truly uhrbtian regard for him whom, when he 
subsequently wrote his second Epistle, he described as ** our 
beloved brother Paul.** (Gal. ii. 11—21. j ^ Pet. Hi. 15, 16.) 

After the lapse of some time spent at Anttoch (perhaps fiom 
6ve to eight years, during which period, however, the Apostles 
may have made some journeys not recorded in Scriptiire) St. 
Paul proposed to Bamabiaa to revisit the several churches 
which they had founded on their former tour. The proposal 
was readily entertiuned, but a cause of dissension arose which 
led the two apostolic missionaries to the adoption of separate 
routes. Barnabas proposed that they should take with them 
Mark as their companion ; but Paul resolutely declined to do 
so, on account of his past conduct, when he ** departed from 
them from Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work." 
Tbb refusal was too sharply resented by Barnabas, whose kins- 
man Mark was : and the result was that Barnabas, taking Mark, 
went to Cyprus, which was the first point of the previous tour* ; 
while Paul, tdcing as his companion Silas, who had remained 
at Antioch after having accompanied Paul and Barnabas from 
Jerusalem, and having been ** commended by the brethren to 
the grace of God,** took an overland route to Asia Mnroi, 
desiffning to begin his labours in Cilicia. (Acts xv. 36 — 41.) 

I&ving travelled through Stbia and Cilicia, confirming the 
churches (i. e. establishing them in the faith, Acts xv. 4l.),rkiil 
and Silas went up the country to Ltcaoiha, where they pro- 
ceeded first to Derbe^ and then to Lystra, Here St. Paul found 
a convert — one of the fruits of his former ministry in this 

Elace, — in whom he recognised a person well adapted to serve as 
is future friend and companion in labour. This was Timothy, 
who had been trained up from his youth in the devout study of 
the ancient Scriptures, under the care of his mother Eunice 
and his grandmother Lois; and who, having been convinced 

, * There is no certain record of the life or acts of Barnabas after this 
event ; Mark afterwards rejoined St. Paul, by whom he is mentioBad ia 
hie EpiaUes. (CoL iv. 10, 11. ; 2 Tim. iv. 11. s PhUem. 24.) 
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hj St. Paul, under the teachinff of the Holy Spirit, that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and haying obtained a high character among 
the Christians of Lystra and Iconium, was now chosen as his 
asaocinte by Su Paul, and responded to his call. His mother 
was a Jewess, but his father was a Greek ; and hence Timothy 
had not received circumcision. To this rite, however, he now 
willingly submitted, at the desire of St. Paul ; who, while h^ 
Btron^y maintained, in opposition to Judaising Christians, that 
circumcision was not necessary to salvation, and who, in main- 
taining this principle on a former occasion, would not suffer 
Titus to receive circumcision at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 3.), yet, from 
a prudent regard to those Jews to whom, in company with 
Timothy, he was about to preach the Grospel, did not hesitate 
to circumcise the Lycaonian disciple, as a measure highly ex- 
pedient with a view to the success of his future ministry. It 
has been well said, ** Paul carried with him the letter of the 
Apostles and elders, that no Gentile Christian might be enslaved 
to Judaism. Hh circumcised his minister and companion that 
no Jewish Christian might have his prejudices shocked. His 
language was that which he always used, * circumcision is 
nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing.* The renovation of 
the heart in Christ is everything. Let every man be persuaded 
in his own mind I No innocent prejudice was treated roughly 
W Stl Paul. To the Jew he became a Jew, to the Gentile a 
(xentile ; he was ' all things to all meui if by any means he 
•might save some.* *'* 

From Lystra St. Patd went to Iconium^ whence he proceedbfl 

northwards through Phbtgia and Galatia ; thus striking out 

.aii entirely new route. In some part of Galatia the Apostle 

.appears to have been detained for a season by an attack of 

Bickness or bodily infirmity (Gal. iv. 13 — 16.) ; without, how* 

'^ver, beins compelled to forego the great duty of preaching the 

'^Gospel and working miracles among the native population of 

!the place or places at which he paused in his journey, where he 

.waa most kindly received, and his labours were crowned with a 

-large measure of success. After this, the Apostle and his 

associates were " forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the 

word in Asia ** (t. e. a region on the western coast of Asid 

3iinor^. And, " after they were come to Mysia, they assayed 

*to go into Bitbynia ; but the Spirit suffered them not. And 

they, passing by Mysia, came down to Troas^ (t. e. Alexandria 

Troas, on the coast ; now called Eski-Stamboul, or Old Con* 

Btantinople, because Constantine had marked this place as .his 

* Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St, Fault 0liap. viil 
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new capital, before he finally fixed npoo Bjsanthim) (Acta 
xvL 6—8.). In fact, the great Head of the Church waa about to 
employ the Apoatle of the Gentika in » new and unexpected 
jnhere of action ; He waa about to send him into £UROP£» 
And now a DiYine intimation to this efiect waa expreaalj gnren. 
In a vision, a man of Macedonia appeared to St. Paul, aajii^, 
" Come over into Macedonia and l^lp ns. And after he had 
seen the vision,** savs the sacred narrative, "immediately «« [t. «• 
Paul, Silas, Timothy,, and Luke*, the penman of the Acts, who 
appears to have joined the company at this place] endeavoured 
to RO into Macbdohia, assuredly gathering that the Lord had 
called us to preach the Gospel unto them." (Acta xvi. 10.) The 
apostolic company took snip, and, having passed the moun- 
tainous island Samothracia (now Samothraki), under which they 
probably lay at anchor for a night, they landed at Neapolis (nov, 
probably, Cavallo), and thence proceeded directly to PkHippU 
the chief city of the first part or r^ion of Macedonia (Mace- 
donia Primat). 

On the Sabbath after their arrival at this place, the Apostle 
and his companions attended a place of prayer, outside the city, 

* St Luke msv haye beea one of the converts who were the fhdtB of 
St PauPfl preaching at Antioch. ** His name indicates not only that he 
was of Gentile descent, bnt that he was either a slaye or a fFeedmaiL 
That name * Lucas * is a contraction of * Lucanus ; ' and in this contracted 
form it frequently occurs as a name given to slaves. The £sct that Lake 
was a physician strengthens the impression derived from his name^ 
respecting his condition as a freedman. The higher ranks of Somaos 
were averse to the practice of medicine, which they left rather to their 
slaves Many of these were highly educated ; and onl}' such as showed 
the requisite talent were trained to the liberal arts. In Luke, then, we 
behold an educated and welUinfonned Greek, versed in the medical 
sciences. . . . Whether Luke Joined I'aul, Silas, and Timothy at Troas, 
by pre-arrangement, or by a providential meeting, or with reference to 
Paul's delicate health, cannot be said. But it is certain that the friends 
received him as a valuable associate in addition to their party. ... We 
shall be able to trace Luke as the companion of Paul through most of the 
remaining historv ; and with Paul that history leaves him at Borne. 
What became of him after the Apostle's death is not known, and the tra- 
ditionary accounts are not only of little intrinsic value, but differ in eveiy 
point, — as to the scene of his labours, and as to the place, the time, and 
the manner of his death. It is, however, ffenerallv understood that he 
was of mature age when he became acquainted with Paul, and that be 
survived' him some years, dying at the age of eighty or eighty-four.^ 
-^ KiTTO, Daily Bible JUuttrationa, vol. viii. pp. 884, 885. 

t Celebrated on account of the decisive victory won in its neighbour- 
hood by Octavianiis (Augustus) and Antony over Brutus and Cassiiu, 
A.D. 42 J whence it received fVom Augustus the dignity of a colonia, or 

J^U Phm SL2a"^ '^^ ^^ ***"* ^^ ^* ^■®" ^*" Cobnia Aogusts 
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on tJbe banks of the river Gaggitas *, which was frequented by 
a few devout women, Jewesses and proselytes : and here Paul 
preached the Gospel for the first time in Europe. The im- 
mediate result was the converson of a woman named Lydia^ 
a native of Thyatira, engaged in the trade of purple-dyeing ; 
** whose heart the Lord opened that she attended unto the 
things which were spoken of Paul;" and who, having been 
baptized, together with her household, gave a hospitable r&* 
ception to the Apostle and his company. After this, the 
Gospel continued to gain ground in Philippi, and a church 
was gradually formed, apparently without opposition ; until 
at length it attracted attention, and became an object of 
persecution, in connection with the following remarkable oc- 
currence. A female slave, possessed with an evil spirit (called 
in Scripture ** a spirit of ry thon **), who had brought large 
profits .to her proprietors by the practice of divination or 
soothsaying, fell into the habit of following Paul and his 
Companions on their way to the place of religious assembiyf 
ipxclaiming, ** These men are the servants of the Alost Uiffb 
God, which shew unto us the way of salvation.** At lengtn^ 
moved with holy indication, and acting under Divine impulse» 
Paul '^ turned and said to the spirit, I command thee in the 
name of Jesus Christ to come out of her. And he came out 
the same hour." The profits which had been made by the 
slave, as a poor demoniac, now ceased; when her masters^ 
irritated by the loss, stirred up the mob, and cited Paul and 
Silas before the praetors, under a charge of disturbing the 
peace and of introducing strange religious observances, con* 
trary to the Roman law. The cnarge was considered to have 
been proved, and Paul and Silas were scourged (i,e, severely 
beaten by the Roman lictors with their rods) and committed 
to prison, where the jailor cast them into the inner or lower 
dungeon, and made their feet fast in the stock8.t '* And at 
midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto God : 
and the prisoners heard them. And sudoenly there was a 
great earthquake, so that the foundations of the prison were 
shaken : and immediately all the doors were opened, and every 
one*s bands were loosed. And the keeper of the prison awak<» 
ing out of his sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, he drew 
out his sword, and would have killed himself, supposing that 
the prisoners had been fled. But Paul cried with a loud voicei 

* Conybeare and Howson : — who compare what Juvenal ssys of the 
Jews by the fountain outside the Porta Capena at Rome (iii* 11.). 

t A KJpd oC wooden fetter, or instrament of confinement and tortnrei 
applied to the feet or joteck* hut nerwa. 
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njinff, Do thyself no harm? for we are all here, llien he 
vailed for a light, and mang in, and came trembling, and fell 
down before Paul and Silas, and brooght them out, and said, 
Sirs, what most I do to be saved P And they said. Believe on 
the Lord Jeans Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thj house. 
And they spake unto him the word of the Lord, and to all that 
were in his house. And he took them the same hoar of the 
night, and washed their stripes ; and was baptized, he and all 
his, straightway. And when he had brought them into bis 
house, he set meat before tliem, and rejoiced, believing in 
God with all his house.** (Acts xvi. 25— M.) The result 
was that Paul and Silas quitted Philippi, probably leaving 
Timothy and Luke behind them. '' When it was day, the 
magistrates [prsBtors] sent the sergeants [lictors], sa)ring, Let 
those men go. And the keeper of the prison told this saying 
to Paul, The magistrates have sent to let you go : now there- 
fore depart, and go in peace. But Paul said unto them, Tbey 
bave beaten us openly uncondemned, being Bomans, and have 
cast us into prison ; and now do they thrust us 'out privilj P 
^ay verily ; out let them oome themselves and fetch us out 
^nd the sergeants told these words unto the magistrates ; and 
they . feared, when thcv heard that they were Komans. And 
they oame and besougnt them, and brought them out, and 
desired them to depart out of the city. And they went out of 
the prison, and entered into the house ofLydia; and when 
they had seen the brethren, they comforted them, <and de* 
parted;'* (Acts xvi. 85— 40.) 

• From Philippi, Paul and Silas travelled (doubtless along the 
well-known Aoman road called Via Eniatia, which extended 
from Dyrrhachium on the Adriatic to the Hebrus in Thrace), 
by wa^r of Amphipolis and Apollonia, to ThessalonUsa^ nearly 
100 miles S.W. from Philippi, and the chief city of -the second 
Dart of Macedonia, —-. a populous and important city on the 
Thermaio Gulf, more anciently called Emathia, Halia, and 
Therma, now Saloniki. . Li thb place, at that time the capital 
of the Boman province Macedonia, St. Paul immediately 
preached Christ to the Jews in their synagogue, on three con* 
seoutive Sabbaths ; and it is probable that he made here some 
considerable stay^ since we ^nd that here, while he de* 
clitted being in finy mekaure chargeable tothe local church, he 
received. contributions, from Philippi, and was also engaged 

' ; * .*• Timotliy joined them soon, either at Tbessaldnica or Berea, bat we 
do not again And Luke the companion of Panl until (bar or five yean 
afkfliv.'wikeo he left Greece, on bis tinal recorded visit to Jenualem.'* 
— Kirro, DaUy Bible lUuttratiau^ voL viil p,U7. 
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^n irorking at his trade. (Phil, ir, 15, 16. ^ 1 These, ii. 9.) Cer- 
-tain howeyer it is, that under his ministry many conyerts were 
jnade, sufficient to excite the jealousy of the unbelieying Jews, 
who raised a tumult, and would have brought Paul and Silas 
^fore the politarchs *, but, not beins able to find them, con* 
tented themselves with taking their nost Jason, and charging 
liim with harbouring men who were dangerous to the public 
peace, and enemies to the imperial authority. Jason was ac* 
oordtngly obliged to ^ve security for the good conduct, or 
more probably, for the immediate departure, of his guests, and 
.** the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silitf by night, 
unto Berea." (Acts xyii. 1— rlO.) 

At Berniy Su Paul, as usual, preiched in the synagogues, 
where he found Jews who ** received the word with allreadi* 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those 
things were so.*' By this candid and earnest attention to the 
gospel many of them were led to embrace the faith of Christ ; 
^ also of honourable women, which were Greeks, and of men 
not a few." Soon, however, some of the Thessalonian Jews 
came to Berea and excited such a storm of ill-will against St. 
Paul, that he found it expedient to quit the place, leaving be* 
hind him Silas and Timothy (the- latter having rejoined the 
Apostle either here or at Thessalonica) to carry on the work 
which he had so well begun. St. Paul now hastened toward 
the Macedonian coast, where he embarked for Athens, whence 
be sent home some brethren who had accompanied him from 
Berea, with instructions that Silas and Timothy should rejoin 
him as speedily as possible. (Acts xvii. 10 — 15.) 

^ When St Paul entered Athens^ his spirit was stirred within 
him at beholding the symbols and observances of idolatry in 
that metropolis of Grecian superstition ; while his attention 
was especially attracted by an altar which he saw, with this in^ 
acription, '* To the Unknown God.**t He went probably in the 

* Politarchs, the proper title of the maffistrates of Theflsalooicai 
which was a free city, but not a cobmia, in Which latter case the vagisi 
trates would have been praetors. The title politarch is nntwnal { but St 
occurs in an inscription in Thessalonica, which tbas famishes a remark- 
able testimony to the accuracy of the sacred historian. It seems that the 
magistracy of the phK» consisted of seven politarchs* See C<mybeare and 
JUowson. 

t ** Beplete bb the whole of Greece was with objects of devotioo, the 
antiquarian traveller fPansaniaa 1 informs ns that there were more gods 
in Athens than in all the rest or the oonntry; and the Boman satirist 
[Petroniiis] hardly exaggerates when he says that it was easier to find 
a god there than a man. But the same enumeration which proves thd 
existence of the religipns sentiment in this people, shows also the va^'- 
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^rst instanoe to the Jewish synagogne* and there asserted ihi 
Messiahship of Jesus ; and he went also to the Agora« and tiiere 
held animated intercourse with the native population. But 
the Apostle was now in the chief seat of the Grecian philosophjf^ 
no less than of Grecian worship, distinguished by the Lyceum, 
the resort of the Peripatetics or followers of Aristotle, the 
Academy, frequented by the disciples of Plato, the Garden of 
the Epicureans and the Porch of the Stoics; and he was speedily 
encountered by some of the Epicureans, whose theory was 
atheism, and whose practice was self-sratification or plea« 
sure, and by some of the Stoics, whose theory was pantheism, 
and whose practice was self-exaltation or pride. Great atten? 
tion was excited by the new doctrine, the aoctrine of Jesus and 
the resurrection, which the Apostle brought to the ears of the 
inquisitive and excitable Athenians ; and no long time elapsed 
betore he was cited before the Areopaeites to give an account 
of the substance of his teaching. On the Areopagus the 
Apostle then stood forth, giving credit to the Athenians for 
their strict regard to divine worship according to their existing 
views (" exceedingly devout ** not " too superstitious '*), — boldly 
declaring the error of the prevalent idolatry — the being of the 
true God, Creator of heaven and earth fi — and the coming Day 

less character of the religion which they cherished. It was a religion 
which ministered to art and amusement, and was entirely destitute of 
moral power. Taste was gratified by the bright spectacle to which the 
Athenian awoke every morning of his life. Excitement was agreeably 
kept np bv festal seasons, gay processions, and varied ceremonies. Bat 
all this religious dissipation had no tendency to make him holy. It gave 
him no victory over himself; it brought him no nearer to God. A 
religion which addresses Itself only to the taste is as weak as one that 
appeals only to the intellect The Greek religion was a mere deification 
of human attributes and the powers of nature. It was doubtless better 
than other forms of idolatry which have deified the brutes ; but it«had no 
real power to raise him to a higher position than that which he occupied 
by nature. It could not even keep nim from falling to a lower degrada- 
Uon. To the Greek this world was everything ; he hardly even sought 
to rise above it And thus, all his Ufa long, in the midst of everythmg 
to gratify his taste and exercise his intellect, he remained in ignorance m 
God. liiis fact was tacitlv recognised by the monuments in his own re« 
figious city. The want of something deeper and truer was expressed on 
the very stones. As we are told by a Lttin writer [ Aulus Gellius i 28.], 
that the ancient Romans, when alarmed by an earthquake, were accus- 
tomed to pray, not to some one of the gods individually, but to God in 
l^eral, «u to ^ Unkiuwn; so the Athenians acknowledged their 
Ignorance of the True Deity by the altars with this inscription. To trk 
Unknown God, which are mentioned by heathen writers [Pausaniss 
and Philostrates] as well as by the inspired historian.**— CoimiKABB and 
HowsoN, Life and Epiatlea of St. Paul, chap. x. 
* QuoUng the words of the Greek writers, •* We are his ofipriDC.** 
S Phenomena. Cleanthes, ifyma, m /oc. V. 
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of Judgment at the resurrection of the dead, a pledge of which 
great event had already been given by the resurrection of Jesus. 
** And when thej heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked, and others said, We will hear thee again of this matter. 
So Paul departed from among them ; ** but not without finding 
some fruits of hi^ ministry in the conversion of Dion jsius the 
Areopaeite, a woman named Damaris, and others. (Acts xvii. 
16 — 345 St. Paul remained some time longer in Athens, 
where he was probably rejoined by Timothy from Berea, whom 
he appears to have sent hence to Thessalonica. At length he 
quitted this place for Corinth^ forty miles from Athens. 

In the time of St. Paul, Corinth was a Roman colonia, and 
metropolis of the province of Achaia ; it contained a large po« 
pulation, which included many Jews, whose numbers had been 
recently increased by the banishment Qf Jews from Rome 
under an edict of the emperor Claudius ;— and it was a busy 
emporium of commerce * by which it was brought into connec- 
tion with idl parts of the then known world. Here St. Paul 
found among the Jewish refugees f from Rome, one named 
Aquila, with his wife Priscilla ; to whom he immediately at- 
tached himself, working with Aquila at their common trade of 
tentinskers, and at the same time probably bringing them to 
the .faith of Christ. On the Sabbaths he repaired to the syna- 
goguesy and there endeavoured to convince the Jews and pro- 
selytes of the Messiahship of Jesus. Such was hb occupation, 
when he was rejoined by Silas and Timothy from Macedonia ; 
the latter having pud that visit to Thessalonica for which he 
ha4 been sent from Athens, and now bringing intelligence 
concerning the state of things in that church which led the 
Aposde to address to them a Tetter that has come down to us as 
the earliest of his inspired epistles — the First Epistle to the 
Thessahmians, 

By this time the opposition of the Jews had been aroused, 
and St. Paul retired from the synagogue, solemnly protesting 
against the unbelief and impiety of his countrymen, and an- 
nouncing his intention of addressing himself henceforth to the 
(xentiles ; accommodation for which purpose was given him at 

* There was a port on each side of the isthmus ; the eastern one (Cen- 
chres) very nearly nine miles, and the western (Lechnam) a mile and 
a half, from the city. 

t ** Judieos, impolsore Christo, assidue tamnltuantes, Romft expnlit*' 
(Sueton. Claud, xxv.) It has been thought not unlikely, that the tumults 
ta which the historian refers may have arisen frpm some opposition of thO' 
Jews to Christian doctrine and teaching, — thus giving an early indica-' 
tion of the introduction of th«. Gospel at Rome. 
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the boue of a proselyte named Jiutiii» near the ajuMgogue* 
It WIS probably soon after the occurreooe of these troaUea 
that the Apostle wrote his Second Episde to ike Huamlomamg, 
At Corinth the work of erangelisation proceeded. Among the 
new converts are reckoned Stephanas and his family (1 Cor. 
zvi. 15.), which perhaps incluaed Epsenetiis (Rom. xvL 5.) ; 
and Gatus (1 Cor. i. 14. ; Bom. xvL 23.). ^ Crispna» the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, believed in the Lord with all his hoose ; 
and many of the Uorinthiatis hearing believed, and were bap- 
tised. Then spake the Lord to Fatu in the night in a vision. 
Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace ; fat I am 
with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee; for I have 
much people in this city. And he continued there a year and 
six months, teaching the word of God among them. (Aete 
xviii. 8 — 1 1.) After this, the Jews, indignant at the succeas of 
tite Apostle*s ministry, raised a tumult against him, and accused 
him of illegal teaching before the proconsul L. Junius AnnsMia 
Gallio * — who, however, refused to take cognizance (^ the affiiir. 
On this occasion, Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, took 
an active part as leader of Uie accusation acainst Pau^ and was 
severely handled by the tumultuous multitude. Afterwards 
he became a convert, to the Christian faith, and we find his 
name as80<nated with that of St. Paul in his First Epistle to the 
church of Corinth. From this time, during his continued re- 
sidence in Corinth, the Apostle appears to have been un- 
molested : and at length he took leave of the Corinthian church, 
intending to pay a visit to the east. Taking with him Aqiiila 
and Priscilla, the Apostle proceeded to CenckretB^ whidi was tiie 
eastern sea-port of Corinth ; and here hef shaved hia head, in 
consequence of his having made a vow ; that is, probably, a 
vow to offer at Jerusalem a sacrifice of thankwiving for re- 
covery from sickness, or for his preservation vom manifold 
dangers. From CenchresB, Paul and his companions sailed 
across the ^gean to Ephewsy where the Apostle preached in a 
Jewish synagogue, and then speedily took bis departure, leav 
ing Aquila and Priscilla behind him, and promising, in reply 
to the solicitations of the Ephesian Christians, that at some 
future time, if it should please God, he would pay them another 
visit. St. Paul was hastening to Jerusalem, probably wiUi a 
view to perform his vow at some approaching ^stival; and ac- 
cordingly he sailed, without loss of time, from Ephesus to 

««*,« BroCher of the philosopher, M. Annnns Seneca, and of L Anoms 
Mella, fiither of the poet Lucen. 
t Miost probably not Aqaila, as some snpposs. 
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CiBiarea.* From this place the Apostle went up (probably)^ to 
Jermdlem ; where, however, he made no long staj, but, haying 
merely saluted the church, he immediately repaired to iliiA'ac^ 
which had for some years past been the great centre or metro- 
polis of the Grentile church. This appears to have been 6t« 
rauFs last visit to this place ; and it terminated his second 
apostolic tour. 

Elemxhtart ahd Geheral Qussnons. 

1173. What took place at Antioch after St PaaPs return from his first 
apostolic ioumey ? 

1174. On this occasion, who were sent as deputies from the Church of 
Antioch to that of Jerusalem? 

1175. State the substance of the apostolic decree to which this visit 
gave rise. 

1176. How did the case of Titus become a practical illustration of the 
principles embodied in that decree? 

1177. Repeat Ck>l. iii. 11. 

1178. Relate the subsequent conduct of St Peter at Antioch, — say by 
whom he was supported, — describe the manner in which he was con- 
fronted by St I'aul, — and state the result of the whole affidr. 

1179. With what view did Paul and Barnabas propose to take a second 
journey together? 

1180. What circumstance led tbem to take separate routes? 

1181. Who were the companions of Paul and Barnabas respectively on 
this second tour? 

1182. What route was taken by Barnabas and Mark? 

1183. What further particulars do we know concerning them? 

1184. In what direction did St Paul proceed with Silas? 

1185. State, generally, the course of St Paul's second apostolic 

joumev. 

1186. By whom, in addition to Silas, was the Apostle accompanied 
from Lystra? 

1187! Give the previous history of Timothy, stating particularly the 
advantages which be had possessed in his childhood. 

1188. Trom what point did St Paul now strike out a new route? 

1189. In what manner was he guided towards Troaa? 

1190. \> bat new companion Joined the Apostle's party at that place? 

1191. How was St Paul led to pass over into Europe? 

1 192. Give the names of the Apostle's three associates at this period of 
his history. 

1193. At what place in Europe did St Paul and his company land? 
And what was the first scene of their labours ? 

1194. Give the history of the conversion of Lydia. 

1195. What circumsUuce led to the imprisonment of Paul and Silas at 
PhiUppi? 



* Namely, Cnsarea Stratonis, on the coast of Palestine, the military 
or Roman capital of the country. Since the death of Herod Agrippa 
Palestine had been a Roman province, or rather district of a province^ 
under a procurator, named Felix* 
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' 1196. Narrate the oonversion of the Philippian jailor. 

1197. To what place did Paul and Silas proceed from Philippi? 

1198. What led to the expulsion of Paul and Silas from Hiessalooica, 
find afterwards from Berea? 

1199. Whom did St. Paul leave behind him at Berea? 

- 1200. Relate the history of St. Paul during his staj at Athena, atatio; 
the immediate results of his ministry' in that place. 

1201. To what place did the Apostle proceed from Athens? 

1202. What new associates did he find at Corinth? 

1203. By which of his stated companions was he here rejoined ? 

1204. Which is the earliest of St Paul's Epistljes ? Say where, and oa 
what occasion, it was written. 

1205. When did the Apostle write the Second Epistle' to the Theasa- 
lonians? 

1206. How long did St Paul remain at Corinth ? State the remits of 
his labours, and mention the events which befel him in that city. 

1207. With what view did the Apostle proceed from Corinth U> 
Jerusalem? 

1208. Whither did he go from Jerusalem, thus bringing to a ckee fais 
second apostolic tour? 

• 

Additional Questioks, 

1209. How did the act of St. Paul's circumcising Timothy accord tritk 
his former abstaining from the circumcision of Titus? 

1210. What was the condition and occupation of St Luke before he 
associated himself with St. Paul ? Give reasons for yoor statement 

1211. What information does Scripture give concerning the anbaequeat 
history of St. Luke? 

1212. Describe the political position of Philippi in the time of St. PanL 
1218. What celebrated event had occurred in the neighbourhood of that 

£ity a few years before ? Date that event 

1214. Name the river near Philippi on the banks of which Lydia heard 
St. Paul preach. 

1215. Who were the « magistrates** and the ** sergeants ** with whom 
Paul and Silas had to do at Philippi? 

1216. What (Roman) road did Paul and Silas probably traverse oo 
their journey from Philippi to Thessalonica? 

1217. Describe the situation of Thessalonica, and state its political po- 
sition in the days of the Apostles. 

1218. What are the more ancient names of Thessalonica ? What is its 
modern name. 

12J19. Mention the proper title of the magistrates at Thessalonica 
Why were they were not pnetors, as at Philippi? 

1220. Where did Timothy probably rejoin St Paul, after the Apostle'i 
departure from Philippi ? 

1221. Describe, as mlly as you can, the state of heathen rdigioa at 
Athens in the time of St. Paul. 

122%. Give some account of the principal schools, or aecta, of Gredao 
philosophers, especially of the Epicureans and Stoics. 

1223. Describe the situation, political rank, and commercial inportaace 
pf Corinth. 

1224. What do you know coficeming the procopsol Gallio^ befon 
whom St Paul was arraigned at Corinth? 
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1225. State, generally, the oontente of the two Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians. 

1226. Trace the course of St. Paul's vovage from Cenchres to Csssarea. 

1227. Whom did St Paul take with him, and leave at Ephesus, on his 
voyage from CenchresB (Corinth) to Jerusalem ? 



CHAPTER LH. 

St. Paulas Third Apostolic Joxjbkbt. 

(Acts xviii. 23. — xxi. 16.) 

Haying remained some time at Antioch, St. Paul at length 
finally quitted that church on undertaking bis third apostolic 
tour, for a visitation of the churches which he had been 
instrumental in planting ; and this he did with the double view 
of confirming those churches in the faith (especially against 
false teachers, who bad now sprung up), and of making a 
collection for the poor brethren at Jerusalem. It is probable 
Uiat Timothy was bis companion on this journey, and perhaps 
idso Titus, who had already been associated with him; but 
there is no reason to belieye that he was still associated with 
Silas, who, it is not unlikely, remained at Jerusalem. Again, 
as on the last occasion, St. Paul took the overland route from 
Antioch to Asia Minob ; travelling, probably, first through 
CiLiciA and Ltcaonia, and then visiting the churches of 
Gaiatia and Phbtgia. (Acts xviii. 23.) 

About this time, an Alexandrian Jew, named ApoUos, ** an 
eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures," who had been 
acquainted only with the baptism of John and with his an- 
nouncements of the coming Messiah, arrived at Ephesus, and 
began zealously to propagate the doctrines of the Baptist. 
Here he found Aquila and Priscilla, who led him to the 
knowledge of Christ, as already come. Having by this means 
embraced the Christian faith, Apollos went, as an accredited 
missionary, from Ephesus to Corinth, where be ** helped them 
much which had believed through grace : for he mightily 
convinced the Jews, and that publicly, shewing by the Scrip- 
tures that Jesus was [the] Christ." (Acts xviii. 24 — 28.) It 
is sad to know that some of the Corinthian Christians, in the 
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worst spirit of Pftrty, attached themselvefl to Apcdlot in 
ference to St. Paul, regarding the new comer in a Ufjbit in 
which he by no means appears to have exhibited himftrff, as 
a rival or competitor of the great Apostle. 

After the departure of ApoUos for Corinth, St. Paul, par- 
suing the apostolic tour, arrired at Ephenu, a large and 
splendid city, at this time the Roman metropolis of the pro- 
Tince of Asia (Proper) — paying that visit which he had 
promised when on nis return from his last joumej. At 
Ephesus, the Apostle soon encountered about twelve of John^s 
disciples, who (like ApoUos before them) had not adTanoed 
beyond his baptism and teaching: these men received the 
Gospel at the mouth of the Apostle, and were baptized into 
the Christian faith ; *^ and when Paul had laid his hands npon 
them, the Holy Ghost* came on them ; and they spake with 
tonffucs and prophesied,** as was usual with those primitive 
believers upon whom the Apostles laid their hands. (Acta six. 
1— -7.) After this, St. Paul preached Christ in the synagogue 
at £phesus for the space of tnree months, under circumstances 
similar to those which had already occurred at Corinth ; some 
of the Jews believed, while others were at length excited to 
that active opposition which ended in St. Paul's ft^rming the dis- 
ciples into a separate assembly ** in the school of one Tyrannus,** 
as he had formerly done in the house of the dorinthian 
Justus. " And this continued by the space of two years ; so 
that all they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord 
Jesus, both Jews and Greeks. And God wrought special 
miracles by the hands of Paul : so that from his body were 
brought unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the 
diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out of 
them.** (Acts xix. 10—12.) 

During this time St. Paul appears to have been brought into 
special conflict with the heathen superstitions connected with 
magii^al incantations, and the like ; over which he gamed a 
signal victory on occasion of the disgraceful failure of a profane 
attempt, by the seven sons of one Sceva a Jew, to exorcise 
persons by calling over them the name of the Lord Jesus; — 
an event which issued in the voluntary destruction of a large 
collection of magical books (valued at about 2000 pounds) 
by those who through the faith of Christ had become aware 
of their impious character. '* So mightily grew the word 
of Grod, and prevailed.** (Acts xix. 13 — 20.) 

About this time the Apostle is thought by some * to have 

* But others think it more likely that the Apostle's resideBce at 
Ephesna was oninterrapted. 
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sailed over to Corinth, and to have paid a very brief visit 
to the church at that place. (2 Cor. ii. 1. ; xii. 14 — 21. ; xiii. 
1, 2.) It also seems likely that ApoUos had now returned 
from Corinth and settled at £phe8U8 ; and it has been thought 
that the report brought by Apollos concerning immoral 
practices among the Corinthian Christians was the occasion 
of St. Faurs temporary presence amongst that community. 
These events, however, are not recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and can only be regarded as the subject of probable 
conjecture.* On his return to Ephesus, the Apostle fas some 
think, from 1 Cor. v. 9—11. f) addressed a short epistle to the 
Corinthians, commanding them to expel from their communion 
any brethren who should be convicted of the practice of im« 
purity. 

About this time, Timothy, leaving St. Paul at Ephesus, pro- 
ceeded to Macedonia, accompanied by Erastus. 

Fresh intelligence was now brought from Corinth by members 
of the family of Chloe ; by which it appeared that Judaising 
teachers, professing to be followers of Cephas (Peter), had 
attacked the authority and apostleship of St. Paul ; while others 
vaunted themselves as peculiarly belonging to Christ; and 
others, again, made a boast of their special attachment to Apollos, 
and probably to some tenets of Alexandrian philosophy and 
learning. Glaring crimes were still tolerated in certain members 
of the church ; and, in particular, one instance of flagrant im- 
morality had been committed with impunity. **]Sfor* were 
these the only evils : some Christians were showing their total 
want of brotherly love by bringing vexatious actions against 
their brethren in the heathen courts of law ; others were turning 
even the spiritual gifts which they had received from the 
Holy Ghost into occasions of vanity and display, not unac* 
companied by fanatical delusion ; the decent order of Christian 
worship was disturbed by the disorderly claims of rival minis- 
trations ; women had forgotten the modesty of their sex, and 
came forward, unveiled (contrary to the habit of their country), 
to address the public assembly; and even the sanctity of the 
holy communion itself was profaned by scenes of revelling and 
debauch. About the same time that all this disastrous intel- 
ligence was brought to St. Paul by the household of Chloe, 
other messengers arrived from Corinth, referring to his deci- 
sion several questions which had caused dispute and difficulty. 
These questions related, 1, To the controversies respecting meat 

* Conybeare and Howson, chap. xv. 

f Others think that the Apostle does not here refer to any previous 
epistle. 
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which had been offered to idols : 2, To the disputes r^arding 
celibacy and matrimonj ; the right of divorce ; and the per- 
plexities which arose in the case of mixed marriages, where one 
of the parties was an unbeliever : 3, To the exercise of the 
spiritual gifts by the public speakers of the church. '* 

Such was the occasion of St. FauFs writing the epistle which 
stands in the sacred canon as The First Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
which he wrote ^ during the days of unleavened bread " (t. e. 
at Easter), in the third year of his residence at Ephesus. In 
this epistle many of the great truths of revelation are stated, 
with more or less direct reference to the questions which had 
been submitted to the Apostle's decision. 

When he wrote this epistle, St. Paul intended to remain at 
Ephesus until afler the following Pentecost. His departure 
was probably hastened by a tumultuous assemblage in Uie 
theatre, occasioned by the speech of one Demetrius, a manu- 
facturer of silver models of the celebrated Temple (or of the 
shrine) of Diana at Ephesus, in which the speaker endeavoured 
to excite the feelings of the people against Paul, as being in- 
strumental in bringing the worship of Diana into discredit. 
(See Acts xix. 21— 41.) 

Having sent forward Timothy and Erastus into Macedonia, 
St. Paul now took leave of the Ephesian Christians, and pro- 
ceeded to (Alexandria) Troas; where, having waited some 
time Iq vain for Titus, whom he had sent on a mission to Corinth, 
he embarked for Macedonia. The Apostle (as before) landed 
at Neapolis, and then proceeded to Philippic where he appears 
to have found Timothy. He must have been well received by 
the faithful and zealous church at Philippi ; but we find from 
his own account that he was greatly depressed in spirit, — 
probably by anxiety on account of the state of the Cormthian 
church, or by a sense of the dangers arising to many churches 
from the intrusion of false teachers ; until, at length, he was 
cheered by the arrival of Titus, bearing a good report of the 
reception of his recent epistle at Corinth. On receipt of this 
welcome intelligence, the Apostle immediately sent back his 
faithful minister to Corinth, accompanied by certain other de- 
legates, with a view to procure from that church the contribu- 
tions for the poor brethren at Jerusalem, in imitation of the 
churches of Macedonia, which had already begun to make a 
cheerful and liberal response to the Apostle's appeal. At the 
same time, Titus was the bearer of another apostolic letter, 
addressed at once to the Corinthian Christians and to Uie other 

* Conybeare and HowBon, chap. xv. 
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churches of Achaia.* This is the sacred writing now known as 
The Second JEpisde to ike Corinthians. 

Having quitted Philippi, St. Paul " fully preached the Gospel 
of Christ round about unto Illtbicum.*' (Rom. zt. 19.) And 
then he determined on revisiting Corittth, On his arrival at 
that place he received a painful account of the state of the 
churches in Galatia, among which the arts of Judaising teachers 
had succeeded in turning aside many from the simplicity of 
Gospel truth; and it is highly probable that the Apostle 
immediately wrote his Epistle to the Oalatinns, and despatched 
it, as an antidote to the evil, by the hands of trustworthy 
messengers from Corinth. 

St. Paul remained in Greece three months; employed, no 
doubt, in finally correcting the disorders of the Uorinthlan 
church, and in raising contributions for Jerusalem, as well as 
in his ordinary vocation of preaching the Grospel. During this 
time also he wrote the EpisUe to the Romans, which he sent 
by PKoebe, a deaconess of the church at Cenuhreae, who was 
about to visit the great capital, where a church had already 
been formed, probably by means of some Jewish converts, 
natives of Rome, who had visited Palestine. 

St. Paul now left Corinth, on his way to Jerusalem, bearing 
the proceeds of the collection which had been made for the poor 
Christians at that place. ^^And," says the sacred historian, 
*'*' when the Jews laid wait for him, as he was about to sail into 
Syria, he purposed to return through Mag£I>omia. And there 
accompanied him into Asia Sopater of Berea : and of the Thes- 
salonians, Aristarchus and Secundus : and Gains of Derbe, and 
Timotheus : and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus. These 

foing before tarried for us at Troas. And we sailed away from 
^hilippi after the days of unleavened bread, and came unto 
them to Troas in five days : where we abode seven days.** 
(Acts XX. 3—6.) Here (at Alexandria Troas) St. Paul appears 
to have been rejoined by his companion St. Luke ; and at this 
place he miraculously restored to life a young man named Euty- 
chus, who had fallen asleep during the Apostle^s preaching in 
an upper room, and, having dropped from the balcony, was 
taken up dead. (Acts xx. 7 — 12.) 

The Apostle*s companions embarked at Troas, while St. Paul 
himself went by land to Assos, and there embarked on board a 
vessel by which, having passed Mitylene (the capital of Lesbos), 
Chios (Scio), and Samos (anchoring at Trogyllium), he wy con- 
veyed to Miletus ; where he obtained that solemn and aftcting 

* The Roman province of Achaia, which included Athens, 

£S 3 
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interriew with the presbyten of the church of EphesoB which 
b recorded in Acts xx. 17 — 38. Passing the islands of Cos and 
Rhodes, the ship reached Fatara on the coast of Asia Minor ; 
where St. Paul and his company went on board another Tessel 
which was bound direct for the coast of Phoenicia, and was on 
the point of sailing. The ship touched at Tyre; where the 
Apostle met some disciples, who, foreseeing bj the spirit of 
prophecy the danger wnich awaited him at Jerusalem, en- 
deavoured to cUssuade him from continuing his jonmej to that 
place. This advice, however, St. Paul would not consent to 
follow ; and, having taken an affectionate leave of the brethren, 
with prayer on the sea-shore, he pursued his voyage to Ptole- 
mais (Acre). Having landed at Ptciemau^ the apostolic com- 
pany proceeded to CtBsarea, ''where they entered into the 
house of Philip the Evangelist, which was one of the seven," 
and who now bad in his family four unmarried daughters, who 
possessed the spirit of prophecy. During the Apostle^s stay in 
the house of Philip ^ there came down from Judea a certain 
prophet named Agubus. And when he was come unto us, he 
tooK Paul's girdle, and bound his own hands and feet, and said, 
Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man that owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into the 
hands of the Gentiles. And when we heard these things, both 
we, and they of that place, besought him not to go up to Jera- 
salem. Then Paul answered. What mean ye to weep and 
to break mine heart ? For I am ready not to be bound only, 
but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 
And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, saying. The 
will of the Lord be done.** (Acts xxi. 10—14.) The Apostle 
and his companions immediately packed up their luggage (Acts 
xxi. 15.) and proceeded to Jerusalem, where St Paul was hos- 
pitably received in the house of a Cyprian convert of loDg 
standing, named Mnason. (Acts xxi. 16.) 

Elbmemtabt and GiorERAL Questions. 

1228. What was the twofold object of St Paul in setting out on a third 
apostolic tour? 

1229. From what place did he start? 

1280. Whom, probably, did he take with him as his companions? 

1281. State, generallr, the course of this journey. 

1282. Give the history of Apollos. 

1238. How long did St Paul stay at Ephesus? Relate his history 
durinfl^is sojourn in that dty. 

1289 Whither did Timothy proceed, leaving St Paul at Ephesos? 

1286. What intelh'gence was brought to St Paul at Ephesus concera- 
Ing the state of the church at Corinth, which was the occasion of his first 
l!.pistle to the Corinthians ? 
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1236. Detail the circumBtances which probably led to St PaaPs re- 
tirement from Ephesus. 

1237. Whom had the Apostle previobslj despatched on a mission to 
Corinth? 

1238. To what place did St Paul himself proceed from Ephesus? 

1239. Who was the bearer of the Apostle's second Epistle to the 
Oorinthians from Philippi? 

1240. From what place, and for what purpose, did St Paul address his 
Spistle to the Galatians? 

1241. Who was the bearer of St Paul's Epistle to the Romans, from 
Coflinth.' 

1242. How long did the Apostle stay at Corinth the second time? 

1243. Describe the course of St Paul and his company from Corinth to 
Jerusalem. 

1244. At what place does St Paul appear to have been rejoined by St 
Liuke Tof whom we have no inteUigence during the interval which had 
elapsed since the imprisonment of Paul and Silas at Philippi) ? 

1245. Where, and under what circumstances, did St Paul restore 
Kutychns to life? 

1246. Relate the interview of St Paul with the Ephesian elders at 
Miletus. (Acts xz. 17—38.) 

1247. What befel the Apostle at Tyre? 

1248. With whom did St Paul and his associates take up their tem- 
porary residence at Cassarea? 

1249. Relate the prophecy of Agabus, and the circumstances attending 
St Paul's final departure from Jerusalem. 

1250. By whom was the Apostle hospitably received on his arrival at 
Jerosalem? 

Additional Questions. 

1251. Where, probably, was Silas, when St Paul set out on his third 
apostolic tour? 

1252. Describe the situation and political importance of Ephesus. 

1253. What are the chief topics of St Paul's first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians ? 

1254. State the principal subjects of the second Epistle to the same 
church. 

1255. What is the main subject of the Epistle to the Galatians? 

1256. Give an outline of the contents of the Epistle to the Romans. 
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CHAPTER Lm. 

Tmom THB £n> of St. Faui.** Thibd Apostouc Joubvkt 

TO HIS Death. 

(Acts zzL 17. ; zxTiii. 31. Yarious parts of St. Paul's Epistles.) 

Ov the dftj after his arriral at Jemsalem, St. Paul met the 
presbjters of that church assembled under the presidency of 
James, to whom he delivered the contributions for the poor, 
and then announced ^ what things God had wrought among^ 
the Gentiles by his ministry.** These tidings having been 
thankfully received, the Apostle was then told of the prejudice 
against him which existed in the minds of many thousand 
Jewbh believers, to whom it had been reported that he was 
in the habit of persuading the Jews in various places to 
neglect the observance of circumcision and other Mosaic in- 
stitutions*; and he was advised to rebut this calumny by 
associating himself with four Christian Jews who were about 
to complete a Nazarite vow, going with them to the Temple 
and ^joining his offering with theirs,** or (perhaps) bearing 
the expense of their ceremony of purification. The church 
of Jerusalem, he was told, still adhered to the decision that 
it was not necessary to enforce the Mosaic law upon Grentile 
converts ; but it was deemed advisable that the Apostle should 
thus give his countenance to the observance of the law by 
Jews. To this St. Paul offered no objection ; and on the next 
day he accompanied the Nazarites to the Temple, where he 
paid the expenses arising from the offering of the prescribed 
sacrifices when their hair was cut off and burnt upon the 
altar. (Num. vi. 1 — 18.) St. James and the proselytes may 
have hoped that this proceeding would suffice to allay the 
animosity against St. Paul which so largely prevailed amongst 
the Jewish Christians: but that animosity was too deeply 
seated to be so easily removed; it existed in the minds of 
Judaisers who would be satisfied with nothing short of im- 
posing the Mosaic observances upon Gentile converts, with the 

* « This, we all know, was a misrepresentation. What he did teich 
was that the Gentile converts were not to have the obligation of the law 
forced upon them ; and ttiat, although the Jewish converts might observe 
the law if th^ thought fit, it was not to be taken as a ground of justlfl- 
flatlon before God.»'— Kirzo, Daify Bible lUutthMtiont, voL viii p. 418. 
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Pharisaic view of justification by means of iegal ceremonies 
and obedience ; and these were the men who had already sent 
emissaries to various places in which St. Paul had preached 
the Gospel in order to counteract his influence and to thwart 
his designs. This Judaising party soon found an opportunity 
of venting its malice against the Apostle. It was now the 
feast of Pentecost, when Jerusalem was filled with Jews from 
all parts of the world: and St. Paul was recognised in the 
Temple by certain zealous Jews from Asia (i.e, most probably, 
from Ephesus and the neighbourhood, where Paul had so long 
taught), who immediately raised a tumult against him, " crying 
out, Men of Israel, help ; this is the man that teacheth all men 
everywhere against the people, and the law, and this place ; 
and further brought Greeks also into the Temple, and hath 
polluted this holy place" — a charge not unlike that in which 
Paul himself had formerly joined against Stephen. Roused 
to the utmost pitch of fury, the zealots dragged the Apostle 
down from the Court of the Women (where the gates of 
Corinthian brass, probably the Beautiful Gate, were imme- 
diately shut behind them) into the Out«r Court, or Court of 
the Gentiles, and were engaged in beating him, with the design 
of putting him to death, when their intentions were frustrated 
by the appearance of a body of military under the command of 
dlaudius Ljsias, the tribune of the Koman cohort stationed 
in the neighbouring fortress of Antonia. Subdued by the 
presence of the soldiers, the Jews " left beating of Paul ; " 
whom the Roman governor secured and caused to be convejed 
to **the castle;" i.e, either the tower Antonia itself, or the 
soldiers* quarters or barracks connected with that tower. St. 
Paul was borne up the steps, leading to the fortress from the 
cloisters in the Temple area, bv the pressure of the crowd 
which followed him, crying, '*Away with him I" Here the 
Apostle, having addressed Lysias in Greek, explaining his 
birth and his privileges as a " citizen of no mean city, ob- 
tained from him permission to speak to the multitude; when, 
standing upon the stairs, and beckoning with his hand to the 
people, he obtained silence, and began to address them in 
nebrew — i.e, in Syro-Chaldaic, which was at that time the 
vernacular language of the Jews. He spoke of his Jewish 
parentage, his early zeal for the law, his persecution of the 
Christians, his mission to Damascus, and his conversion by the 
vision on the road. And thus far his speech was patiently 
received; but, when he proceeded to declare his apostolic 
mission to the Gentiles, a storm of indignation again arose, 
and Lysias found it necessary to convey him to the place of 
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bis destinatioii, IteTiiiv behind the Bhonts of the maltitadev 
*^ Awaj with such a Mlow from the earth, for it is not fit that 
he should lire ! ** Not having understood the language in 
which Paul had addressed the people, Ljsias determined to 
extract firom him hj the sconrge a confessicm of the cause 
which so exasperated the Jews against him; bnt from the 
inflictioii of this torture the Apostle saved himself by pleading 
his rights as a Roman citizen. On the next day, Ljsias 
commanded the Sanhedrim to assemble, and set the prisoner 
before them. Here Paul b^;an to plead his cause, when, 
havinff suffered some indignity and interruption*, he set the 
assembly at variance with itself by proclaiming himself a 
Pharisee, and declaring that he was about to be judged for 
his hope of the resurrection of the dead. The Pharisees in 
the Sanhedrim now took part with Paul against the Sadducees : 
and a scene of confusion ensued, which induced Lysias im- 
mediately ^to recall his prisoner, and lodtre him agrun securely 
in the fort Here, in the course of the following night, it 
pleased the Apostle's heavenly Master to encourage him with 
a vision of peace: the Lord stood by him, and said, '*Be of 
good cheer, Paul ; for as thou hast testified of me in Jeru- 
salem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome.^* St. Paul's 
enemies were also active ; and on the following day no less 
than forty Jews formed a plot for assassinating him, binding 
themselves by oath to the execution of their design. Their 
plan, however, was defeated ; information of it was conveyed 
to Lysias, by Paul's sister's son; and, in order to avoid 
further disturbances, the commandant immediately sent away 
his prisoner to CtuareOj under escort of a strong military 
detachment t, consisting of 200 heavy-armed foot-soMiers, 70 
cavalry, and 200 light-armed troops, called spearmen or 
lancers. From Antipatris the foot soldiers, and probably 
also the spearmen, returned to Jerusalem; leaving the ca- 
Talry to proceed with the Apostle to CsBsarea. Thus ter- 
minated the visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem. (Acts xxi. 17 — 
23. 32.) 

The officer in charge of St. Paul was the bearer of an ex- 
planatory letter from Lysias to Felix, the Roman procurator of 

* In the coarse of this affair, St Pan! said to Ananias, ** God shall smite 
thee, thoH whited wall ; " a prophecy which was fulfilled a few yean 
after, when, at the outbreak of the Jewish war, Ananias was nnniflfrinatftii 
by the Sicarii. 

t Three Roman legions, consisting of about 6000 men each, with 
1? n-?"*®^* ^^, sutioned in Judea ; namely, the fifth, tenth, and fifteenth, 
at Casarea, Ptolemais, and Jerusalem. •^' •-*» "-^ 
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Judea*, who resided at Caesarea. Having read this letter, 
Felix promised to hear the case on the arrival of PauFs accusers; 
and, having found that the Apostle was a native of Cilicia, he 
commanded him to be kept in Herod^s judgment-hall, t. e. in 
the prsetorium belonging to Herod, where St. Paul was doubt- 
less committed to the custody of a soldier. In the course of 
five days, St. PauFs accusers arrived at Caesarea, consisting of 
Ananias the high priest, some members of the Sanhedrim, and 
an orator named Tertullus, as their advocate. The cause was 
immediately heard ; Tertullus conducting the prosecution, and 
St. Paul undertaking his own defence. The result was that 
Felix, probably convinced of misrepresentation on the part of 
the Jews, deferred judgment until Lysias should come down 
from JerusalenL St. Paul was thus delivered from immediate 
danger, and was kept in easy custody at Csesarea, in charge of 
a centurion, with permission of free access by his friends. Not 
long after, the Apostle was summoned into the presence of 
Felix and his wife Drusilla, who was a Jewess, sister of 
Agrippa II. and of Bernice. '* Thus Paul had an opportunity 
in his bonds of preaching the Gospel, and such an opportunity 
as he could hardly otherwise have obtained. His audience con- 
sisted of a Roman libertine and a profligate Jewish princess : 
and he so preached as a faithful Apostle must needs have 
preached to such hearers. In speaking of Christ, he spoke of 
* righteousness, and temperance, and judgment to come*; and, 
while he was so discoursing, Felix trembled. Yet still we 
hear of no decisive result. ' Go thy way for this time, when I 
have a convenient season, I will call for thee,' was the response 
of the conscience- stricken but impenitent sinner — the response 
which the Divine word has received ever since, when listened to 
in a like spirit."f After this, Felix had frequent conferences 
with his prisoner, hoping that he would ofier a bribe for his 
release. In this, however, he was, of course, disappointed ; and, 
after two years, Felix, having been recalled to Rome, there 
,to answer the charges of the Jews respecting some disturb- 
ances which had taken place in CsBsarea, was succeeded by 
Porcius Festus, as procurator of Judea ; and, willing to confer a 

•Suetonius (Claud. 28.)f and Tacitus (Hist v. 9.; Ann. xii. 4.), 
speak of Felix as procurator of Judea. Tacitus says that he exercised 
the power of a king with the disposition of a slave, and speaks of the dis- 
affection of the Jews under his oppressive administration. Felix is 
mentioned also by Josephus, Antia. xx. 7. 1., and xx. 8. 5. 6. : De Bdl. 
JwL ii. 13. 6. And in his Life (§ 8.), Josephus alludes to his acts of 
oppression. 

t Conybeare and Howson, chap. xxii. 
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favour on the Jews (with whom he was on many accounts un- 
popular), he left Paul in custody. (Acts xziii. 32. ; xxtv. 27.) 
Almost immediately after his arrival at CsBsarea, Festus went 
up to Jerusalem, where he was met by an importunity on the 
part of the chief priests and others to permit Paul to be brought 
thither; their design being, if the request were granted, to 
kill him on the road : but the plan was frustrated, Festus 
declining to remove his prisoner, and fixing Csesarea itself as 
the place of trial. Accordingly, soon after the return of Festus, 
a new set of accusers went down to CsBsarea, and renewed 
against Paul the old charges of teaching, false doctrine, pro- 
faning the Temple, and cherishing designs against the Roman 
government. Somewhat embarrassed by the nature of the 
allegation, and yet convinced of the innocence of St. Paul, 
Festus now proposed that he should go up with him to Jerusa- 
lem, for the further investigation of the matter. To this, how- 
ever, St. Paul would not consent; and, insisting upon his 
rights as a Roman citizen, he demanded a trial at Rome, by 
those emphatic words *' I appeal unto CsBsar." This appeal was 
decisive ; it remained only for Festus to send his prisoner to 
the imperial capital, with a record of the proceedmgs which 
had already taken place in connection with his accusation. But, 
before he dismissed tJie case, and with a view to be able to 
present an accurate report upon it, Festus took occasion of a 
visit paid to him by Agrippa (Herod Agrippa II., king of 
Chalcis, son of Agrippa I.) with his sister Bernice, to obtsun the 
opinion of one better versed than himself in Jewish matters, as 
to the real nature of the charges pressed against Paul, and his 
probable guilt or innocence, raul was therefore brought 
before Agrippa , who patiently listened to his defence : after 
which he agreed with Festus that the prisoner had been guilty 
of no crime against the Roman law, and that he might be set at 
liberty, if he had not appealed to Caesar. But Festus was now 
bound to transmit his prisoner to Rome for trial. (Acta xxv. 
xxvi.) 

We have thus arrived at the history of the Apostle*s vo^ase, 
contained in the twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts of Uie 
Apostles. St. Paul was now given in charge, together with 
some other prisoners, to Julius, a centurion of Augustus* band*, 
for conveyance to Rome. This officer soon found a convenient 
opportunity of embarking f on board a vessel of Adramyttiom, 

• That is, probably, a body of men employed in special service bv the 
Mnperor. called AugusUni (Tacitus xiv. 16. : Suet. JfTm-, xx. 25. ; Dio 
CJass-lxi. 20.; Ixiii. 8.). 

vL^^^ * Particular and critical account of this voyage, see 5MA*« 
f^oyage and Shytwreek of St. Paul, 
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a sea-port of Mysia, which was probably homeward bound, and 
would serve at least for the first part of the Tojage. St. Paul 
was accompanied by Luke, and Aristarchus of Thessalonica. 
Havinff touched at Sidon, the vessel encountered contrary (t. e. 
westerly) winds, and therefore made for the north-east of 
Cyprus ; and, having sailed between that island and the continent 
(Cilicia), arrived at the harbour of Myra, on the coast of Lycia. 
Here the centurion found an Alexandrian ship bound for Italy ; 
probably one of the many merchantmen which traded between 
Alexandria and Puteoli * ; and in this ship, having now on 
board seamen and passengers to the number of 276, Paul and 
his companions pursued their voyage. The wind continued to 
be contrary, and it was not without difficulty that, after having 
coasted along for some days, they reached Cnidus (Cape Crio). 
From this point, the wind being still adverse, and not suffering 
them to pursue their direct course, they ran southward, making 
for Cape Salmone (now Capo Salomon) in Crete, and then pro- 
ceeded westward along the south coast of that island. The 
wind was now north-west ; but, under the shelter of Crete, the 
ship appears to have had little difficulty in coasting along a 
great part of that island, until, approaching an exposed cape, 
(now Cape Matala) the mariners were no longer able to make 
head agamst the weather, and they accordingly cast anchor in a 
neighbouring harbour, or perhaps rather roadstead, about four 
or five miles to the east of Cape Matala, called Fair Havens, 
not far from a town called Lasea. After the ship had been 
detained a considerable time at this anchorage, the season had 
arrived at which a voyage to Italy from that part was con- 
sidered dangerous; **the fast" (t. e, the day of expiation, 
which was the tenth of Tisri, near the autumnal equinox) 
** being already past," so that the time of year was about 
the beginning of October. Under these circumstances, Paul 
and some others advised that the ship should winter at the 
present anchorage ; but this advice was overruled by the 
owner and captain of the ship, together with a majority of 
those who were admitted to the deliberation, on the ground 

* ** Egypt was at this time one of the granaries of Rome, and the corn 
which was sent from thence to Italy was conveyed in ships of very great 
mte^ From the dimensions given of one of them by Lucian, they appear 
to have been quite as large as t^e largest class of merchant ships of 
modem times. We need not be surprised, therefore, at the number of 
sools which we afterwards find were embarked in this one, or that another 
ship of the same class could, after the shipwreck, carry them to Italy, in 
addition to her own crew." '•Smith, Voj^age and Sk^wreck of St, Paulf 
ch. L 
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that the haven was Dot suitable for the purpose proposed^ and 
that there was a very commodious harbour of Crete ciJled 
Pheuice*, about fortj miles to the west, — probably, as it is now 
supposed, the modern Lutro — which it was desirable to gain. 
Accordingly, taking advantage of a change of wind, from north- 
east to south, they weighed anchor, and having kept close to 
the shore till they had passed Cape Matala, stood for Phenice. 
Suddenly, however, tne wind changed, and the ship was 
overtaken by a violent (ty phonic) gale from the north-east f. 
The ship, driven from the course which she was pursuing 
towards Port Phenice, and having probably sprung a leak, ran 
under the lee of a little island called Clauda (now Gozzo) : here, 
with some difficultj, the sailors first hoisted the boat aboard ; 
they then undergirded (technically, frapped) the ship — t. e. 
passed round her frame strong ropes which they secured tightly 
on deck in order support the tunbers, — and, as a last precaution 
lest they should be driven to the African Svrtis, they lowered 
the gear I — t. e, reefed and set the main-sail, or let down upon 
deck the heavy yard, with its sail, so retaining only a storm-sail 
set. Thus prepared, the ship ran § before the gale, her course 
being W. by N. The tempest continuing to rage, on the next 
day the mariners lightened the ship, by casting into the sea the 
whole or part of the cargo ; and on the day following they 
threw overboard even the ship's furniture, spare rigging, and, 
most probably, the mainyard. After this followed several days 
of darkness and tempest, no sight of sun or stars being obtained 
by which (the onlv means to ancient seamen, when out of sight 
of land) the position of the ship could be ascertained; and 
then, — all efforts to subdue the leak having failed, — it ap- 
peared certain that the ship must founder. At this juncture, 

• « Looking down the S. W. and N. W. winds ** (Acts xxviL 12.) ; •. c 
in the direction of these winds ; see Alford in ioeo, Lutro ** looks or is 
open to the east ; but having an island in front which shelters it, it has 
two entrances, one looking to the north-east, and the other to ths sonCk- 
west." — Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paui, ch. ii. 

t Precisely, as shown by Mr. Smith, about half a degree N. of E.N.E. 

X Not ** strake sail." Mr. Smith explains ** that if th^ had stmck 
sail, they must have been driven directly towards the Syrtis. They 
therefore set what sail the violence of the gale woald permit them to 
carry, turning the 8hip*s head off shore, she having already been brooffbt 
to on the 8tanK)ard tack (right side to the wind). Tlie adoption <^ ttis 
course would enable them to run before the gale, and yet keep wide U 
the African coast, which we know they did." Alford, tn heo. 

§ That is, ** not only with the ship under girded, and made mmg, bot 
with storm-sails set, and on the starboard tack, which was the only 

course bj which she could avoid fidling into th« Svrtia." Smitm« Fomm 

and Sh^fwnek of 8t Paul, ch, u, "» -T^ 
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'* after long abstinence " (occasioned perhaps chiefly, if not 

entireljr, by the destruction of food in the leaky vessel, and the 

impossibility of obtaining or preparing any for use) **Paul 

stood forth in the midst of them, and said, Sirs, ye should have 

hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, and to 

have gained this harm and loss. And now I exhort you to be 

of ^ood cheer ; for there shall be no loss of any man*s life among 

you, but of the ship. For there stood by me this night the 

angel of Grod, whose I am, and whom I serve, saying. Fear not, 

Paul ; thou must be brought before Caesar : and, lo, God hath 

given thee all them that sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, be of 

good cheer ; for I believe God, that it shall be even as it was 

told me. Howbeit we must be cast upon a certain island.** 

(Acts xzvii. 21 — 26.) At length, having been tossed about 

during fourteen stormy days from the Fair Havens, the 

mariners found themselves nearinff land, and anchored the ship 

by the stern * (instead of by the bow, as usual) with four 

anchors. After this, having made various preparations, they 

cut the cables, loosed the lashings of the rudders, and, hoisting 

the foresail (not, the mainsail), ran the ship ashore on the north 

part of the island Melita (Malta), most probably on the little 

island now called Salmonetta, at the west end of St. Paurs Bay. 

Here *'the forepart [the bow] stuck fast, and remained im* 

movable ; but tne hinder part [the stern] was broken by the 

violence of the waves,*' and went to pieces. And now, ^ the 

soldiers* counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of them should 

swim out, and escape. But the centurion, willing to save Paul, 

kept them from their purpose; and commanded that they 

which could swim should cast themselves first into the sea, and 

get to land : and the rest, some on boards, and some on brolcen 

pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass, that they escaped 

all safe to land.** (Acts xxvii. 42 — 44.) 

At Malta St. Paul attracted the attention of the hospitable 

* ** We have no occasion to account for this proceeding by showing that 
a certain class of vessels in the eastern seas anchored in this manner. To 
explain away the difficulty, is much the same as if the biographer of 
Lord Nelson were to explain away the well-known manoBuvre of anchor- 
ing by the stem at the battle of the Nile, by attempting to prove that 
this was a common practice with English ships. That of the ancients 
was the same as the modems ; except under particular circumstances 
they anchored by the bow — *ancora de pror& jacitur.* The reasons 
for doing so are obvious ; it is much easier to arrest a ship's way by the 
bow than bj the stem."— Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of ^t, Paul, 
ch. iv. 
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inhabitants by shaking off from his hand unhurt a viper ^ which 
had attacked him from a heap of sticks which he had laid on a 
fire. Here also he miraculously cured the father of Pablius, 
the Roman governor of the island, who was dangerouslv ill 
of fever and dysenterpr; and after this he employed his divinely 
imparted gift of healing in favour of many other sick persons ; 
by which means he greatly conciliated the minds of the pec^le, 
to whom, doubtless, he took occasion to preach Christ. 

At the end of three months, Paul and his companions were 
put on board the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), another 
Alexandrian ship, which had wintered at the island. The ship 
put into the harbour of Svracuse, where she remained three 
days ; after which, having been compelled by an unfavourable 
wind to take a circuitous course, she put into Rhegium, where 
she waited one day, when, taking advantage of a wind which 
sprang up from the south, she sailed through the Straits of 
Messina, and on the following day reached her destined port, 
Puteoli (now Puzzuoli), in the southern part of the Bay of 
Naples, which was the great place of resort for Alexandrian 
wheat-ships. 

At Phteoli, St. Paul and his companions found some Christian 
brethren, with whom they were permitted to remain seven 
days. They then proceeded, chiefly along the Appian Way, 
towards Rome; **and from thence,** says St. Luke, ''when 
the brethren heard of us, they came to meet us, [one party] 
as far as Appii Forum [forty-three miles from Rome J, and 

S another party at] The Three Taverns [thirty- three miles 
rom Rome] : whom when Paul saw, he thanked Grod, and took 
courage.'* Arrived at Rome (a.d. 61), the centurion (Julius) 
gave up the custody of his prisoner to the prsstorian prefect 
(Burrus) ; from whom St. Paul immediately received per- 
mission " to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept lum,** 
i.e. a praetorian soldier, to whose arm he was chained. Three 
days afterwards, the Apostle invited the chief of the Jews to 
meet him in the house in which he was staying, and explained 

* At the present day, ** although there are seipents in Malta they are 

not vehomoas, as the term * viper' implies. Upon this point I woald 

merely observe that no person who has studied the changes which the 

operations of man have produced on the fauna (animals) of any conotrr 

will be surprised that a particular species of reptiles should have disap* 

peared from that of Malta. My lamented friend, the late Bev. Dr. 

Landsborough, in his interesting excursions in Arran, haa repeatedlv 

noticed the gradual disappearance of the viper from that island aincs it 

has become more frequented."— Surra, VoyoM and Skwmrtek 0/ St 
I'aul, eh. V. 
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to tliem the occasion of his presence, at Rome. They told 
him that they had not heard any report against him : and in- 
vited him to give them, on a future occasion, an account 
of- Ilia doctrine. A time was accordingly fixed for the pro- 
posed meeting, when ^Hhere came many to him unto bis 
lodging, to whom he expounded and testified the kingdom 
of Ood, persuading them concerning Jesus, both out or the 
law of Moses, and out of the prophets, from morning till even- 
in^.*' As usual in these cases, ^^sorne believed the things 
TT^hich were spoken, and some belieyed not ; ** and the Apostle 
having addressed to the unbelievers an appropriate denun- 
ciation from the prophet Isaiah (Isa. vi. 9, 10.), concluded by 
saying, '* Be it known unto you, therefore, that the salvation 
of God is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it.*' 
After this ** Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired 
house, and received all that came in unto him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things whicn concern the 
Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding 
him." (Acts xxyiii.) 

Here, somewhat abruptly, terminates the history giveil by 
St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles (a.d. 63) ; and we can 
collect the incidents of the Apostle's further career only from 
incidental notices in his own Epistles. 

During the period of his custody at Rome, St. Paul was 
attended, more or less, by Luke, Timothy, and Tychicus : he 
also received the service of Demas, and of that Mark who had 
formerly abandoned him at a critical period of one of his 
apostolical tours. The Apostle speaks also of Aristarchus 
(a Thessalonian) and Epaphras (a Colossian), as his fellow 
prisoners. He had with him also Onesimus, a fugitive slave 
of a Colossian Christian named Philemon, whose nistory we 
gather from the brief EpisUe addressed to Philemon by St. 
Paul from Rome. From Rome also St. Paul sent (by T^- 
chicns) bis Epistle to the ColottiatUf and that to the jEfhe' 
jrian«, probably a.d. 62. About this time Epaphroditus arrived 
from I^hilippi, bringing to the Apostle contributions from the 
church of that place ; by whom, on his return, he despatched 
his Epistle to the Philippiaru : which was written, it has been 
supposed, soon after an unfavourable change in the prospects 
of St. JPaul, occasioned by the death of the Prsetorian prefect 
Burrus, and the succession of worse men, Fenius Rufus and 
(especially) Sophonius Tigellinus, to his office; and also by 
the marriage of the emperor Nero with Poppsea, a woman of 

f profligate character, professedly a proselyte to the Jewish re- 
igion. But the spiii'it of the Apostle must have been greatly. 

rr 
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refreshed hj the fact that, throng his 

verte to the faith of Jesus had alieadj been 

and even in the imperial palace. 

The subiequent nistonr of the ApotUe is eni 

obscurity, it has been doubted whether he wa 

from tms captiyitj at Bome ; but it has been gcneraOj s 
poied, chiefly upon the autboritj of passages in tlie "" 
to Timothy and Titus, that the Apostle was 
on account of the non-appearance of his aocosera, or ^*w?m*«^ 
on his trial before Nero. It has also been thoo^ife that;, fanvis^ 
left Rome, he went into Asia Mihob^ whence be took iua 
intended journey into Spain, and remained there Ibr a spmoe 
of two years (from a.i>. 64 to 66) ; that, having roomed to 
EpheiUi (aj>. 66), he afterwards proceeded to Mackdokia, 
woere be wrote his Fint Episde to Timathyy — and tlien 
to Cbstb, where he left Titus in charge of the chnrdies in 
that island, to whom he soon after addressed, jierliaps from 
Epheaua, his EpitUe to Tittu ; — that then, having embarked 
at Miletus, he sailed to Corinth^ and, having gone to winter 
at Nioopolis in Epirus, he was again arrested at that place, 
and sent once more as a prisoner to Rome, attended omj by 
St. Luke, while Demas had forsaken him, and had departed to 
ThessalonicA, Crescens also had gone in like manner to G^Iatia, 
and Timothy was absent, probably on a mission from the 
Apostle, in iJalmatia. (2 Tim. iv. 10.) 

This second imprisonment is supposed to have taken place 
abput A.D. 68, — at a time when the Christians were under-> 
going a severe and cruel persecutioh by the flagitioi^ Nero-f 
borne say that the Apostle was now confined in tiie Tuilianom, 
or dungeon of the Mamertine prison, where he is sidd to have 
had St Peter for his companion ; a statement, however, which 
rests only on uncertain tradition, without support of any an- 
cient authority whatever. And now it was, as some suppose, 
that St. Paul addressed his Second Episde to Timothy |, who 
was still in Asia Minor. Soon after this, it is supposed, — not 
long before ,tbe death of Nero, a. n. 68, — the Apostle suffered 
martyrdom §, being beheaded at a spot outside the city waUs, 

* See Conybeare and Howson. 

t Reference to the persecution of the Christians under Nero is made 
by SuetoniuB, JVero xvi. : Tacitus. Ann, xv. 44. : JnvenaL SaL t 155 
—167. 

, X It may here be observed that the date of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
18 .uncertain. Some persons, while fully admitting its apostolic authority, 
suppose it not to hare been written by St. Paul. 

§ But not until his time, according to the Divine counsels, had fullv 
opme. «ahe protection afforded to St. Pauh by the laws and power Jf 
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on tBe road to Ostia. And thus was fulfilled the anticipation 
expressed in his own words, *^ I lun now readj to be ottered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a 
good fight, I baye^ finished mj course, I have kept the faith : 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the Righteous Judse, shall give me at that 
day, and not to me only, but unto alf them also that love His 
appearing.** (2 Tim. iv. 6—8.) 

Elementary and Genbbal Questions. 

1257. What duty did St. Paul discharge on his arrival at Jerusalem 
flrom Corinthr and under what circumstances? 

1258. What misrepresentation of his doctrine concerning Christian 
liber^ was at that time current at Jerusalem? 

1259. How did the Apostle rebut this calumny? 

1260. Whence was it that he failed to conciliate the Judaizing party 
in the church? 

1261. Relate the immediate origin, and the circumstances, of the 
tumult which was raised against him. 

1262. By whom, and in what manner, was the Apostle rescued? 
1268. Relate the substance of his address to the people. In what lan- 
guage was that address delivered ? 

1264. How was Lysias restrained from examining the Apostle by 
torture? 

1265. In what place did Lysias retain St Paul in custody? 

1266. State the result of the Apostle's appearance before the San- 
hedrim, under protection of the Roman governor. 

1267* What Divine encouragement was at this time conveyed to St. 
Paul? 

1268. What plot was laid for his destruction, and how was it defeated? 

1269. To what place was St. Paul sent from Jerusalem, and why? , 

1270. Who was at this time the Roman procurator of Judea? 

1271. What parties went from Jerusalem to Cssarea as the accusers of 
St. Paul? 

1272. On what ostensible ground did -Felix defer judgment after the 
Apostle*8 trial ? 

1273. Relate the circumstances of St Paul's more private appearance 
before Felix and Drusilla. 

1274. By whom was Felix succeeded as procurator of Judea? 

1275. Give the particulars of St Paul's second trial at Cnsarea, under 
Festus. 

1276. What led the AposUe to appeal to the Roman emperor ; i. e. in- 
sisting on his right as a Roman citissen, to demand a trial at Rome ? 

1277. State the occasion and result of St Paul's appearance before 
Agrippa and Bemice. 

Jlome, by which he was screened during many years from the malice of 
the Jews, is worthy of diligent remarl^ The origin and existence of the 
Roman power is a great fact in the Divine government of the world ; 
and I again call attention to the intimation already given, that the 
shadow of this great earthly jpower was made subservient to the security 
and growth of the infant Christian Church. 
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1278. Tnos the conne of SL Panl's rayafst and jonmey to Borne; 

1279. Who were the Apostle's companiona on that occaaioa? 

1280. What was the nature of St Panl*s custody at Rome» and hoir 
long did it continae? 

1281. Belate the drcnmatances and lendt of SL Paul's interriew idth 
the Roman Jews. 

1282. By what Christian brethien was tho i^ostle attended during his 
detention at Rome? 

1283. What measore of socoess attended his preaching in that city? 

1284. Give the (probable) outline of St Paul's subsequent history. 

Additiohai. QuEsnoNs. 

1285. Describe the military escort sent by Lysias with SL Paul finnn 
Jerusalem to Antipatris» and thence to Cesiuea. 

1286. What Roman troops were at this time stationed in Judea? 

1287. What Roman historians make mention of Felix as procnrator of 
Judea ? What was the character of his government ? 

1288. Why did Felix select the pr»torium of Herod as the place of 
SL Paul's custody in Caesarea? 

1289. Who was Drusilla, the wife of Felix, and what was her cha- 
racter? 

1290. What drcnmstance led to the recall of Felix firom the govemment 
of Judea to Rome? 

1291. How long after^SL Paul's trial before Felix did this recall take 
place ? Why did the procnrator detain the Apostle in Oesarea so long ? 

1292. Who were Agrippa and Bemice? 

1293. Give, as fully as you can, the details of SL Paul's voyage and 
journey to Rome; including an accurate description of the places at 
which he touched or landed,-^ the management of the ship during the 
storm, — and the locality and circumstances of the wreck, — so as to ex- 
plain and elucidate the whole of Acts xxviL 

1294. To whose charge did Julius commit SL Paul on his arrival at 
Rome? 

1295. Date the arrival of SL Paul at Rome. 

1296. State generally the substance of the epistles written by SL Paul 
at Rome, ~ viz. to Philemon, the Colossians, the ^Ephesians, and the 
Phillppians. 

1297. What circumstances occasioned an unfavourable change (hu- 
manly speaking) in the prospects of St. Paul at Rome? 

1298. Date £e (probable) second imprisonment, and the death, of St 
Paul at Rome. 

1299. State the substance of the epistles which St. Paul wrot« during 
the latter period of his life, viz. the two Epistles to Timothy and that to 
Titus. 

1800. Repeat 2 Tim. iv. 6—8. 

1301. What do we know concerning the date and penman of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ? 

1302. What great fact in the Divine govemment of the world appears 
to have been designed to foster the infant church of Christ ? How is this 
seen in variou;^, parts of the Acts of the Apostles ? 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

tTHJB Lateb Histobt or the Apostles. 

CozrcxBiiivro the twelve Apostles little more than that which 
has been recorded in the foregoing chapters can be gathered 
irom Scripture* Traditions concerning them, more or less 
vague, are extant; but these are beyond the limits of our 
present history. 

Our last notice of St. Peter referred to his presence at 
Antioch, when St. Paul " withstood him to the face, because he 
was to be blamed." At a later period he wrote his Epistles ; the 
Pirst Epistle probably about ▲.p. 63 or 64 ; the Second perhaps 
about A. p. 65. It appears from 1 Pet. y. 13., that the writer 
was then at Babylon ; but whether or not this is to be under- 
stood of Babylon on the Euphrates is uncertain. It appears to 
be tplerably certain that this Apostle suffered martyrdom, 
perhaps at Rome, by crucifixion ; but it is clear that he was 
never long resident at Rome, and certain that he was never 
bishop of the church in that city. Some suppose that he remained 
at Antioch.* 

Of Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, we have no authentic 
information beyond the limits of the Gospels. It is said that 
he preached the Gospel in Scythia, Greece, and Thrace, and 
that he suffered martyrdom by crucifixion on a cross of peculiar 
form ( X ), hence called St. Andrew's cross. 

James, the brother of John, was put to death, as we have 
already seen, by Herod Agrippa. 

St. John was at Jerusalem when St. Paul ptud his third visit 
to that place. It is probable that he afterwar(}s settled at 
Ephesus, as the head of the church in that place, and probably 
also of other churches in Asia Minor. Here he appears to have 
written his Gospel and Epistles ; the precise dates of which, 
however, are uncertain. He was banished to Patmos, an island 
of the jSSgean Sea, probably by the emperor Domitian (who 
died A.D. 96), where he wrote tne Apocalypse. Afler his re- 
turn from exile, from which he was recalled under an edict of 
Nerva, the successor of Domitian, he appears to have lived at 
Ephesus, to extreme old age. He died, probably, during the 
reign of Trajan. 

* See Eitto's C^clopadia of Biblical Literaiure; articles, Peter, Epistles 
of Peter. 
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Philip is said to have laboured in Phiygia, and to lutTe died 
at Hierapolis in Syria ; but there is no authentic record of his 
history of later date than that of the assemblj of the Apostles 
soon after our Saviour's resurrection. 

Bartholomew (son of Tolmai) ia suppoeed to haTe been the 
same as Nathan ael. He is said to have laboured in Jndea 
(perhaps in Arabia Felix) ; and to have suffered martyrdom. 

St. Matthew appears to have written his Grospel at some 
time prior to those of the other Evangelbts, but its preciae date 
is uncertain. It is said that he remained at Jentsalem about 
fifteen years after the Ascension; after which, according to 
some accounts, he preached the Grospel in Ethiopia. There is 
no tradition of his having suffered martyrdom. 

St. Thomas is said to have preached the Gospel in Parthia 
and Persia : other accounts place the scene of nis laboors in 
India, where he is reported to have suffered martyrdom. 

James the Less, son of Alphseus, is supposed by some to be 
the same as James, our Lord s brother, mentioned by St. Paul, 
Gal. i. 19. Others, however, suppose that this James, the 
brother of Jesus, surnamed the Just, who presided over the 
church at Jerusalem, is a different person. At all events, the 
latter James is regarded as the author of the canonical Epistle ; 
which is supposed to have b^en written about ▲. d. 62. 

Concerning Jude, or Judas (called also Lebbaeus and Thad- 
deus), — Simon Zlelotes (or the Canaanite, which is of the 
same signification), — and Matthias, — nothing is known beyond 
what is recorded in the Gospels and Acts. It is not certain 
whether the Epistle of St. Jude is to be ascribed to the Apostle 
of that name, or to another who is reckoned among the brethren 
of our Lord. The writer speaks of himself as the brother of 
James. The date of the Epistle is uncertain. 

Jerusalemiwas destroyed by Titus, a.d. 71, when the Temple 
was laid in ashes, and the Jewish people were scattered OTer 
the earth ; thus rendering impossible the prescribed observances 
of that ancient dispensation which had now, accordixi^ to the 
will of its Divine Author, passed away. But that which was 
more perfect had come. By this time the glorious Gospel, — 
the glad tidings of peace and salvation by Jesus Christ to all 
who come unto Goa by Him, — had been proclaimed in all the 
chief cities and principal parts of the known world. The good 
seed had been extensively sown, — afterwards, indeed, in some 
places to be trodden down, in others to wither awav, and in 
others to be choked, yet still, far and wide, to bear fruit, "some 
thirty, some sixty, some an hundred fold.*' By this means, the 
knowledge of the living God, as the God of holuiess and love. 
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'Will continue to increase, to the latest generation. And thus 
-will the highest fulfilment be given to that promise made to 
faithful Abraham, ** In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed" (Gen. xxii. 18.), — and to that word of prophecy, 
*^ Of tne increase of his government and peace there shall be 
no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to 
order it, and to establish it with judgment and with Justice 
from henceforth even for ever. The zeal of the Lord of Hosts 
-will perform this.** (Isa. ix. 7.) — Thy kingdom come! Even 
80, come. Lord Jesus ! 

Elbmentart ahd Gkneral Qubstxoks. 

1303. What is known concerning the place and ma^er of St. Peter's 
death? 

1304. What information have we received concerning the Apostle 
Andrew, St. Peter's brother? 

1306. What became of the Apostle James, brother of 0t. John ? 

1306. Over wlgat church did St John preside? 

1307. By whom, and to what place, was he banished, and by whom 
was he recalled ? 

1308. What is the (probable) date of his death ? 

1309. What is our hut authentic notice of the Apostle Philip? 

1310. What do we know concerning the other Apostles, viz. Bartho- 
lomew, Thomas, James the son of Alphseas, Judas (LebbsBUi, Thaddasus), 
3imon Zelotes or the Canaanite, and Matthias? 

1311. Who were James and Jude, the writers of Canonical Epistles? 

ADDmoNAL Questions. 

1312. Give the substance, and probable dates, of the two Epistles of 
St. Peter, — the Epistle of St. James, — and that of St Jude. 

1313. Where (probablv) did St John write his Gospel and Epistles, 
and where ( certainly) the Apocalypse? 

1314. State generally the substance and characteristics of these 
portions of bbctSi Scripture. 

1315. Date — the destrbction of Jerusalem by Titus, — the death of 
the emperor Domitian and accession of Nerva,— the period of the reign- 
of Trajan. 

1316. Repeat Gen. xxii. 18. : Isaiah ix. 6, 7. 
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For Mnarks <m the Geniiiiienesfl, Anthenticitj, ind Anthoritj of 
Holy Scripture, and on the Principles of Scriptoral InterpreUtion, 
irith a particalar aocoont of Scriptural Prophecies and their fhlfil- 
ment, — a detailed Soryey of the History and Contents of the aereral 
Books of Scriptore,— a classified Snmmary of Biblical Antiqoities, 
Manners and Customs, — and a general View of Scriptural Geo- 
erapby and Natural History,— see Nicholls's Hdp to Ueadmg Uie 
Bwer-Jyt, Angus's BibU Hand-Book,— or^ {(jit fiiruier informatioQ, 
Home's IntrodiietUm to the Hbfy Ser^ahtret, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 



[Thb commonly received Chronology, which has been adopted through^ 
oat this Yolome, is that which stands in the margin of our Bibles, follow- 
ing the Hebrew text, in accordance "With the system of Archbishop Usher. 
In 8om6 cases, longer periods of iime are indicated by the Septnagintand 
by Josephus than by the Hebrew text; and hence (chiefly) has arisen 
another system, elaborated and corrected by Dr. Hales and others* 
Opinions are divided as to the comparative merits of the several systems. 
In the foregoing work, dates have been tx>pionsly interspersed in the text* 
according to the common chronology : but I append this brief Chrono-' 
logical Table, partly with a view to exhibit the dates of the principal 
events in a compendious form, and partly for the purpose of giving a 
synopsis of the shorter and longer systems. For particulars concerning 
the various systems which have been received with greater or less appro- 
bation, see Sir H. Nicolas, Gironob^ of History; Clinton, FagUi Eitto, 
Cyckjktdia of BUbHeal Literature, art Chronology; Angus, BibU'Hand' 
book.] 

I. IVom the Qreathn to the Debtge, 
1656 yeartf b.c. 4004—2348 ( Uther) ; 2252 yean, b. c. 5411—8159 (Hcdet), 

• Thif diflJBrenoe aiiwi chiefly from the Tarifttlon of the Septiutfint from the Hebrew 
reqiecting the ages of many of the aotediluTiftn patriarehB at the birtii of their loni, the 
Septuaglnt in theie CMee repmentiiig the patriuehs m 100 j^tm older than the Heteeir. 



Creation of the World - 
Enoch translated, aged 865 years 
Adam died, aged 980 years 
Noah bom - - - 

Methnselah died, aged 969 years 
The Deluge . - . 



B.C. 


B.a 


Usher. 


Hales 


4004 


5411 


8017 


8914 


8074 


4481 


2948 


8755 


2849 


8160 


2848 


8159 
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II. From the Ddugt to the {final) CaU of Abraham. 

427 yearii B.C. 2348—1921 ( Ufher) ; to the (first) CaS, 1066 years^ b. a 

8159—2093 QHaies). 

i The dUfeitnee ftriaea ehleflj from thA sdditloa by the SeptaaglBt of 100 yean to tht 
ftgti of the lint dz pott-dUaTiMi p«trivehf, with the iueraon of Gaiiuui (H) bet we en 
AiphAxad and 8al«h. 



Tower of Babel. Confiuioxi of Tongues - 
Noah died, aged 9d0 years 
Abraham bom - - . - 

First Call of Abraham (from Chaldea) - 
Second Call of Abraham (from Haran) - 



B. C. 


B.C. 


Usher. 


Hales 


2234 


2614 


1998 


2906 


1996 


2153 


1917 


2093 


1921 


2078 



in. IVom the Call of Abraham to Ute Exodue, 
430 tfeare^ B.C 1921—1491 {Ueher); 445 j^ean , b. c. 2093—1648 (flolet). 

t Viher reekoni fhmi the eeoond eell, Hatee from the flret, which he 

eerUer. 



lahmael bom . . . - 

Sodom and Gomorrah destroyed - 

Isaac bom - - - - 

Abraham called to offer Isaac 

Sarah died, aged 127 years 

Isaac married Bebekah - - - 

Jacob and Esau bom (Isaac 60 years old) 

Abraham died, aged 175 years - 

Joseph sold into Egypt (17 years old) - 

Isaac died, aged 180 years " - 

Jacob and his family settled in Egypt • 

Jacob died, aged 147 years 

Joseph died, aged 110 years 

Aaron bom .... 

Moses bom . . - . 

Moses fled into Midian ... 

The Exodus, Passage of the Red Sea - 



ly . From {he Exodut to the VedtGoiiou of SoUmotCe Tmpk, 
488 yeart^ b. c. 1491—1003 {Usher) ; 628 years, B. c. 1648—1020 {Hales). 

t Henoeforward, the dilEerenoe ariies from the Tarioni interpretatioa of levenl 

ofSorlptore. 

The Law delivered on 'Sinai .... 
The Israelites entered Canaan .... 
Joshua died, aged 110 years . * . . 

Eli died - - - 

Saul anointed first king of Israel ... 

David Mug (at Hebron) 

rebellion of Absalom ..... 

Solomon king - - . . 

Completion and Dedication of the Temple - I 



1911 


2067 


1897 


2055 


1896 


2054 


1871 


2028 


1859" 


2016 


1856 


2013 


1836 


1994 


1821 


1978 


1728 


1886 


1716 


1874 


1706 


1868 


1689 


1846 


1635 


1798 


1574 


1731 


1571 


1738 


1531 


1688 


1491 


1648 



1490 


1647 


1451 


1608 


1443 


1582 


1116 


1110 


1095 


1110 


1055 


1070 


1028 


1086 


1015 


1080 


1008 


1020 
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V. From the DttSeatum of the TempU to the Babylonian Captvaiiy, 
416 yeare, b. c. 1008—588 ( Uehtr) ; 434 yean, b. a 1020--686 (Hole*). 

Hales. 

990 



I Usher. 
Solomon died. Bevolt of the Ten Tribes - - | 975 



%^ the Chronology of Uiii period in the listof the Kingi of Jodah and Inrael. 

YL From Ike Babylonian Captkniy to the Birth of Chntt, 
588 years (CTsAer); 586 years {Hales). 

B.O. 

Retumof the Jews, under the edict of Cyras ... 586 

The second Temple begun ..... 534 

The second Temple completed and dedicated - - - 516 

Ezra commissioned to visit Jerusalem .... 458 

FiiBt commission of Nehemiah . . • . ■ 445 

Second commission of Nehemiah ...... 444 

Farther reformation by Nehemiah .... 428 

Close of the Old Testament history, about ... 40O 

Samaritan Temple built on Mount Gerizim, about • > 832 

Alexander the Great at Jerusalem .... 332 

Alexander died - '- - - - - - 323 

The Septoagint Translation beffun - - . • - 285 

Antiochus Epiphanes plundered the Temple ... 170 

Revolt of the Jews under Mattatliias - - - - 167 

Judas Macci^)8Bus purified the Temple .... 164 

Judas MaocabsBus slain ; succeeded by Jonathan ... 161 

Temple in £g3rpt bailt by Onias ..... 149 

Jonathan succeeded bv Simon ' - - - - - 144 

Simon succeeded by John Hyrcanus .... 130 

John Hyrcanos succeeded bv Aristobulus, as king - - 107 

Aristobnlus succeeded by Alexander Jannaus ... 106 

Alexander Jannaus succeeded by his queen Alexandra - - 79 
Alexandra succeeded by Hyrcanus, who was soon compelled to 

yield to his youneer brother Aristobulus - - - 70 

Syria reduced to a Koman province by Pompey the Great - 65 
Pompey, in the interest of Hyrcanus, takes Jerusalem, and makes 

Judea tributary to Borne - - - - - 63 

Disturbances by Aristobulus and his son Alexander, who are 

vanquished by Gabinins, the Roman governor of Syria ^ 57 

The Temple plundered by Crassus - - - - 54 

Antipater appointed governor of Judea by Julius Casar - -47 

Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, vanquished by Herod, son of An- 
tipater - - - -- - - -42 

Herod appointed King of Judea • - - - - 40 

Jerusalem captured by Herod - - - - 87 

The Temple rebuilt by Herod ----- 17 

YU, From tlte Birth of Jesus Christ to the end of the first Century. 

TH. BtRTH OF JK8U8 ChBIST - - - {^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

Pontius Pilate appointed Procurator of Judea (vulgar »ra) a. d. **^ 
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CsucnnzioVt RnuiuucnoHy ahd Abcebboh or Ghbibt a. d. 33 

CooTenioiiof SLPaol ... between a. d. 36 and 40 

Hand Agrippft king of Jndea • - - * - 38 

8C Paul at Antioch and at Jeroaalem - - - * 44 

8t Panl aent to Borne, a. d. 60, which he reached - - - 61 

Scanning of the Jewish War - - - - - 65 

Jemaalem beaieged and taken by Utoa - - - 70 

The Temple de^royed - - - « - - 71 

St. John banished to Patmoa - - - - - 96 

St John liberated from exile " * - - - 97 

Sl John died, aboot - - - - -* ^100 



THE JUDGES OF ISRAEL. 

[There la mat difficulty in dating several of the events recorded in 
the Book of Judges, arising from the drcnmstance that the period of this 
history inclades certain intervals of time the extent of which is not spe- 
cified, thns leaving room for various conjectures. The following Uaiit 
exhibits the different systems of Usher and Hales.] 



I. Servitude, Mesopotamia - 




H«Iet. 


Uaher. 


Yean. 
8 


. ■•c 


Ycua. 
40 


B.C. 

/1413 
(1405 


1672) 
1664/ 


1. Othniel .... 




40 


TIV 


XL Servitude, Moabites 


. 


18 


1624 






2. Ehud (and) . . - 
8. Shamg^r . . . - 


> 


80 


1606 


80 


1325 


III. Servitude, Canaanites - 


. 


20 


1426) 
1406/ 


40 


1285 


4. Deborah and Barak 


- 


40 


lY. Servitude, Midianites * 
6. Gideon ... 


. 


7 
40 


1368) 
1869/ 


40 


1245 


6. Abimelech ... 


. 


8 


1319 


9 


123C 


7. ToU - 


. 


23 


1316) 
1293 


48 


/1232 


8. Jair - 


- 


22 


11210 


y. Servitude, Ammonites 


. 


18 


1271) 
1263 


6 


/1206 
1188 


9. Jephthah - - - 


tm 


6 


10. Ibzan - - . - 


. 


7 


12471 




riI82 


11. Elon - - - - 


«. 


10 


1240 V 


26 


-{1176 


12. Abdon - - . - 


. 


8 


1230j 




(1165 


VI. Servitude, Philistines - 
13. Samson, - - - 


20) 
20 f 


40 


1222-) 






Interregnum - > -. 


» 




[ 


40 


1167 


14. EU - 

Samuel called as a prophet 


30) 
10 


40 


1182) 






YII. Servitude or anarchy - 


. 


20 


1142 






16. Samuel .... 


. 


12 


1122 


21 


4116 
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THE KINGS OF JUDAH AND ISBAEL. 

B. a 

Saul, King of all Israel . . . , 109& 

David, „ „ - - - . 10&6 

SolomoDy „ „ ... - 1016 

Diyision of the Kingdom, 975. 



JUDAH/ 


B.C. 

976 


B.C. 

975 


Israel. 


Behoboam - - - 


Jeroboam. 


Abijah - - - - 


957 






Asa - « - - 


966 










954 


Nadab. 






953 


Baasha. ' 






980 


£lah. 


- 




928 


Zimri, 
Omri. 






918 


Ahab. 


Jehoshaphat - - - 


914 






w 




897 


Ahaziah. 


^ 




896 


Joram (Jehoram.) 


Jehoram (Joram) 


889 






Ahaziah- 


885 






Aihaliah . - - 


884 


884 


Jehu. 


Joash (Jehoaah) 


878 






^ ^ 




856 


Jehoahaz. 






839 


Jehoash (Joash.) 


Amaziah . . • 


838 


I 








825 


Jeroboam II. 


Uzziah ^ - - - 


809 










784 


(Inteiregnnni and An- 


■ 






ftrchy.) 






772 


Zacharlah. 






771 


Sballom. 
Meifahem. 






760 


Pekahiah. 


Jotham - - - - 


758 


758 


Pekah. 


Ahaz - - ^ 1. 


741 










738 


(AnftTchy.) 


Hezekiah * ^ «. 


725 


729 


Hoshea^ 






721 


(Sunarift taken. End of 
tb« kingdom of Iwmel.) 
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JUDAH. 


B.C. 


».a 


f 
j 

ISRAXI. i 

i 


ManaaMh ... 


696 






Amon ~ - - . 


641 






Jotiah .... 


689 






Jtthoahai ... 


609 






Jeholakim ... 


— 






JthoiftdUa ... 


598 






Zedekiah 


K€%e% 






(JtiUMlMn Anally taken bytht ChaW— nt. \ 
Tinpltbant. GNdaUth forernor.) / 


588 

or 

687 
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THE PRINCIPAL PROPHETS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. 
. (See pages 282 } 298 ; 809 ; 807 ; 316.) 



Joel - 
Jonah - 
Amos - 
Hosea - 
Isaiah - 
Micah - 
Nahum* 
Zephaniah 



B.O. 

877—847 
826—784 
810—785 
800—725 
766—698 
758—699 
720—698 
640—609 



Jeremiah 

Habakknk 

Daniel - 

Obadiah 

Ezekiel 

Haffgai 

Zechariah 

Malachi 



B.C. 

628-685 
612—598 
606—634 
688-683 
696-636 
620-518 
620—610 
486-4»7 



THE JEWISH HIGH PRIESTS DURING AND AFTER THE 

BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITT. 



Azariah III. (carried cap- 
tive) - 
Josedek (his son, captive) 
Jesos, or Joshua 
Joiachim 
Eliashib - 
Joiada 

Jonathan I. - 
Jaddoa 
Onias I.- 
Simon the Just 
Eleasar 
ManasABs 
Onias II. - 



B.G. 

610 
688 
686 
480 
462 
441 
897 
850 
824 
800 
292 
260 
288 



B C. 

Simon n. - . -219 

Onias IIL - - - 195 

Jason - - - 175 

Menelaus - - - 172 

Judas Maccabeus - - 162 

(Interreffnmn.) 

Jonathan 1L - • 162 

Simon IIL - - -143 

John Hyrcanns - • 135 

Aristobulus (King) - • 107 
Alexander Jannnus (EiBg) 105 

Hyrcanus II. - - 78 

Aristobulus IL - - 66 

Herod the Great - - 40 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 



1. jFVom Adam to IsraeL 

Adam 
I 



Gala 

The Cainitet 
(Dctlittjed in the Ddnge.) 



Japbet 
I 
Hto dooendants 
peopled Eunqie 



Abraham 

Isaac 
1 



I I 

Eaaa, Jacob 



The Edbmitet 



Abel 
(nraidefeda) 



Shem 

HU deuendanti 
peopled Asia 



Thanh 

I 



Nahor 

Betbael 

I 

, I I 

Laban, Rebckah 



I 



Uah 



i, Radid> 



The Twelve Txibet of Inael. 



Beth 

TheSethltet 
Enoch 
Noah. 



I 



Hun 

His deicendaoti 

peopled AfHca. 

Thej include 

The Canaanites 

Nittitea 
Jebvaitci &c. 



Hanm 

llot 
I 

Amman, Moab, 
Ammonites^ Momtes. 



2. Kings of Assyria, HittorieaJOy connected with Kings of Judak and 

Israel, 

B. C. CONTBMPORART WITH 

Pul 709: Uzziafa, Jothatn, and Ahaz in Judah ; Menahem, 

Pekahiah, Pekah in IsraeL 
Tiglath Pileser 738. Ahaz in Judah. . 
Shalmaneser 729. Ahaz and Hezekiah, in Judah ; Hoshea in Israel, 

whom he conquered. 
Sennacherib 713. Hezekiah. 
Esarhaddon 711. Hezekiah and Manasseh. 



3. The Kings of Persia. 



B C 

C3rnis, founder of the empire - . - - - 540 
Gambyses, his son. (Smerdis, usurper) - - . - ' 529 
Darius I., Hystaspis, t. e. son of Hystaspes. (Defeated at Mara- 
thon b. a 490) ------ 521 

Xerxes I., his son (Defeated at Salamis, b. c. 480.) - - 485 

Artaxerxes I., Longimanus, his son (Ezra. Nehemiah) - 464 

Xerxes II., his son ------ 424 

Sogdianus, his half brother (two very brief reigns) - . 4*^ 
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B.C. 

Darius IL, Nothns, son of Arta;cerzes I. ; assassin of Sogdianns, 423 

Artaxerxes II., Mnemoxi ..... 404 

Bevolt of Cjnis (his brother). Betreat of the Greeks 
under Xenophon, b. c. 401. 
OcbuSihisson - - - - - ' - 358 

Arses, bis son - - - - - - - 337 

Darius III., Codomannus - ... - - 335 

Conquered by Alexander the Great The Persian em- 
pire ended'with his death, b.c. 330. 



4. The SducidiB, or JTutpw of Syria more or less connected with Sacred 

ffietory, 

B.C. 

Seleucus Nicator •-,--- 812—280 
Antiochus Sotec, his son > - - - - 280—261 
Antiocbus Theos, his son ..... 261—247 
3eleucus Callinicus, his son . . . . ^ 247 — 226 
Seleucus Cerannus, bis son ..... 226 — 223 
Antiochus the Great, bis brother .... 223—187 
Seleucus Philopator, his son ..... 187—176 
Antiochus Epipbanes, his brother .... 176 — 164 
Antiochus Enpator, his son ..... 164—162 
Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus Philopator ... 162 — 150 
(Alexander Balas, usurper, pretending to be a son of Antio- 
chus Epipbanes) -.--.- 150 — 146 
Demetrius Nicator, son of Demetrius Soter ... 146 — 141 
Antiochus Sidetes, bis brother .... I4i — 128 
This dynasty remained in power until it was expelled by Pompey, 
A. D. 65, by whom Syria was finally reduced to a Roman proTince. 

6. ITie Ptolemies, or later Kings of Egypt, more or less connected with 

Sacred History. 

B.C. 

Ptolemy I. (Lagi i. e. son of Lagus; surname^ Soter) - •823 

Ptolemy II. (Pbiladelpbus) 285 

Ptolemy III. (Euergetes) - - - - - - 247 

Ptolemy IV. (Philopator) - - - - . .222 

Ptolemy V. (Epipbanes) - - - - - - 205 

Ptolemv VI. (Philometor) 181 

Ptolemy VIT. (Euergetes II.) - - - - - 146 
Ptolemy VIII. (Soter II.) 117 

The kingdom of E^ypt, under Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy XI. 
and sister of Ptolemy XIII., was absorbed in the Roman Empire, 
under Augustus, B. c. 30. 
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6. 77te Herodian Family. 

HEROD THE GREAT. 

Son f)9 AMTIVATBB, PbOCVIUTOB or JUOBA*, 

nuxried cuooeMlTdj ten wIym, of whom were 



Dorh 

ABttpaterf 



Marianmel. 

I 



Mwianmc II. 

I 
FhlUp, 



I 
Malthace 



bendoiHerodlM. 
Mark Ti. 17. 



I 



I 



Herod Agrippa I— Herod, king — HerodlM* 
Actsza.!. oTChalda. Mark tL 17. 



I 
Herod 
Archelaus^ 
EtivnarchoT 
Jadna, Sa- 
maria, and 
Idumea. 
Mat.lLSt. 



H«Md Afirippa If.— Bcnioe — Dniallla. 
Acts ZZT. 13. Acts zxT. 13. Acts zzIt. t4. 



I 
Herod 
Antipas, 
Tetrardi 
ofGaUlee 

and 

Peraea; 

•eoond 

husband of 

Hondias, 

Lu.iU. 
Markvl. 



Cleopatra 

Herod 

FhiUp, 

Tetrarchof 

Trachonitia 

and Itnnea. 



• Who was, probably, the son of a noble Idnmean of the same name, to whom Atoxander Jannseui 
eoBunitted die aovcmment of Idumea. 
t Pat to daatE bgr thcix father Herod. 







THE JEWISH YEAR. 


Sacred. 


CiTQ. 


Jewiah Montha. English Months. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10, 
11. 
12. 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Nisan or Abib = March and April. 
Jyar (lyar), or Zif — April and May. 
Sivan = May and June. 
Thammuz — June and Julv. 
Ab B July and August. 
Elul » August and September. 
Tisri = September and October. 
Marchesvan «= October and November. 
Eisleu or Chisleu » November and December. 
Thebet » December and January. 
Sebat = January and February. 
Adar = February and March. 



TABLES OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY, 

MENTIONED IN 8CBIPTUKE. 

CHIBFLT EXTRACTED FROM DR. ARBUTHHOT's TABLES OF ANCIENT 
COINS, WEIGHTS, AND MBASURBSy AND QUOTED BY HOBNE. 

1. Jewish Weightt reduced to KngHth Troy Weight, 

lbs. oz. dwts. er. 

The gerah, one-twentieth df a shekel ... ... ... 10^ 

Bekah, half a shekel ... ... 4 ... Idf 

The shekel ... ... 9 ... 2;} 

The maneh, 60 shekels 2 ... 8 ... 6 ... lOf 

The talent, 50 maneh, 3000 shekels 113 ... 10 ... 1 ... 10* 

G O 
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2. Scripture Meaturei of kn^lihrtduced to Emj^Jifea^^ 



Eng. fbeL inch. 



A digit, Jer. m. 21 ^.. 

4 I A pa lm, Ezod. xxy. 25 

A sp an, Exod. xxyiiL 16 



12 1 8 



24 



90 



144 



192 



1920 



6 



8 I A cubit. Gen. tI. 16 1 



24 



86 



48 



480 



6 I 2 I A fathom. Acts xxvii. 28 7 



12 I 6 I It I EzekiePfl reed, Ezek. xl. 8—5 10 



16 



160 



8 



80 



20 



HJAn Arabian pole 14 

Schoemu, or^ 
Measuring line, > 145 
E2ek.xl. 8. ...j 



m 



10 



0-912 
3-648 

10-944 
9-888 
S-552 

11-328 
7-104 

11*004 



8. The long Scriptiare Meawret, 



Eng. miles, paces, feet 



A cubit : 



400 I A sta dium or furlong, Luke xxiv. 13 

2000 i 5 I A S abbath day's journey. Acts i. 1 2 

.. 1 



4000 



12000 



96000 



10 I 2 I An eastern mile. Mat v. 41 



80 I 6 I 8 I A parasang 4 



240 I 48 I 24 181 A day's journey 83 










1-824 




145 




4-6 




•729 




3-0 




403 




1-0 




153 




3-0 




172 




4-0 



4. Seripiure Meanaret of Capatntyfor LigtddSf reduced to En^uk 

Wine Measure* 

Gal. 
A caph . 



H 



16 



12 



3 



960 



1^ I A log, liCV. xiv. 10 

A cab 

A bin, Exod. xxx. 24 1 

A seah 2 

A bath, or ephah, 1 Kings ) 
vii. 26; Johnii.6 j 

A kor or homer, Ezek. 



32 



96 



24 



72 



720 



6 



18 



180 



2 



60 



8 



30 



10 



xlv. 14; Isaiah y. 10 



7 



pints. 
0-625 
0-838 
3-888 
2 
4 

4 

5 
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5. Seripture Mecuurti of Qwacityfor thinfft Drjf, redtteed to En^itk 

Com Measure. 



Agac 


hal ... 










Feck. gaL pinta. 

n . 0JL7_ 


*"" " ••• " •"• ^uo 


20 


1 Acat 


\ or choenix, 2 Kings vi. 25 ; Rev. vi. 6 ... ... 2| 


36 1| I An omer, Escod. xvi. 86, and 2txiz. 40... ... ... 5^ 


120 
366 


6 3i 
18 10 


1 A aeah, 
3 1 An 


Mat. xiii.33 1 ... ... 1 

ephah, Ezek. xiy. 11 3 ... ... 3 


1800 


90 60 1 15 1 5 


1 A letech, Hoe. iu. 2 16 ... ... 


3600 


180 


100 


30 


10 


2 


A homer or kor,' 
Num. xi 32;}- 32 ... ... 1 
Ho8eaiiL2 

















6. Jewish Mimejf reduced to English SUtndard, 

£ 
A gerah, Exod. xxx. 13 , 

Abekah, Exod. xJcxviii. 26... 

A shekel, Exod. xxx. 13; Isa. yiL) 
23; Matxvii. 27 J 



10 



20 







1200 I 120 I 60 I A maneh or minah Hehraica 5 



60000 I 6000 i 3000 j 60 | A talent 342 



A Bolidus aureus, or sextula, was worth 

A siculus aureus, or gold diekel, was worth 1 

A talent of gold was worth 6475 

In the preceding table, silver is valued at 6«. and gold at 4^ per oz. 



K 


d. 




1 




2 


3| 


14 
3 


OJ 
9 


12 
16 


e"' 









7. Bcman and Greek Money mentioned in the New Testament, reduced 

to the English Standard. 

£ s. d» far. 

A mite (^'W' )> Mark xii. 42 012 

A farthing (»*^e'fc'»v), Mark xii. 42 about m 

A penny or denarius (^i-jA-,), Mat. xxii. 19 7 2 

Apoundormina(AM«), Ln.xix. 13 ^. 3 2 6 OJ 
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ALOEBBA. 

Colenao's Elements, Part I. ISmo. (Key, te.) 4e. 6d. 

M M Part II. 12mo. (Key, 5s.) 6s. 

M •• oomplete, for TesAhers and Students, 8yo 18s. 6d. 

H Algebra for National and Elementary Schools, 18mo. ( Key, Ss. 6d.} Is. 6d. 

„ Ezamides and Equation Papers, ISmo 2s. fld. 

Lund's Short and Easy Course of Algebra, fop. 8vo. (Key, 5s.) 2s. 6d. 

Reynolds's Elementary Algebra for Beginners, 18mo. (Key, 8d.) is. 

Scott's Arithme:tic and Algebra for the use of Sandhurst College, 8yo 16s. 

Tate's Algebra made Easy, Intended chiefly for the use of Schools, 12mo. . . 2s. 

Thomson's Elementary Treatise, 12mo. (Key, 4s. 6d.) 5s. 

Wood's Elements, for University Students, by Lund, 8vo 12s. 6d. 

Lund's Companion to Ditto, 8yo 6s. Od, 

Young's Elementary Treatise, 12mo. (Key, by Spiller, 6s.) 6s. 

ABTTHMSIIC. 

Blain's Rationale of Arithmettoal Teaching, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Colenso's Arithmetic for Schools, ISmo. (Key, by Maynard, 6s.) 4s. Gd. 

„ Text-Book of Elementary Arithmetic, 18mo. (with Answers, 28. 3d.) Is. 9d. 

QQg^ Colenio's Bltmentarff Arithmetic may be had in Fire Part*, aa followa :— 

1. Text-Book M. I 3. Example*, Pt. II. Cbmpormd Arithmttie id. 

2. I^xamfle*,Pt.l.Sifntde Arithmetic id. \ 4. KxKm^lea,Pt.ni.FraettotUtDt>cim4Ut,Duodeeitnaltid. 

6. Anawera to the Examplea, with Solutiona or the more difflcult Qneationa 1«. 

Crosby's Walkingome's Tutor's Assistant, by Maynard, 12mo. (Key, Ss. 6d.) 2s. 

Oalbraith and Haughtou's Manual of Arithmetic, 12mo. 2s. ; doth 28. 6(1. 

HUey's Arithmetical Companion, 18mo. (Key, Is. 6d.) 28. 

Hughes's Manual of Arithmetic, fcp. 8vo. (with Key, Ss. 6d.) Is. 6d. 

Joyce's System of Practical Arithmetic, by Maynard, 12mo. (Key, Ss.) Ss. 

Lardner's Treatise on Arithmetic, fcp. 8vo Ss. 6d. 

M*Leod's Course of Arithmetical Questions, 2 parts, 12mo. each ig. 

„ Manual for Elementary Instruction, 18mo Is. 

„ Extended Multiplication and Pence Tables, per dozen 2s. 

Molineux's Arithmetic, 2 parts, 12mo. each (Keys, Sixpence each) 28. 6d. 

Scott's Arithmetic and Algebia for the use of Sandhurst Coll^^, 8vo 10s. 

„ Decimal Arithmetic for the use of Schools, 12mo 48. 

Tate's Treatise on the First Principles of Arithmetic, 12mo Is. 6d. 

„ Mental Arithmetic for Teachers, 8vo Is. 

Tate On the New Coinage in relation to our School Arithmetics, 12mo 9d. 
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ASTBONOXT, METEOBOLOOT, and KAVIGATIOV. 

Ango's Popular Astronomy, translated by Smyth and Grant, Vol. 1. 8yo. . . 21s. j 

„ Meteorological Essays, tran8.underCoLSabine'sBuperintendenoe,8vo.l8s. i 

Boyd's Manaa> for Naval Cadets, with 296 Woodcuts, fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Galbraith and Haughton's Manual of Astronomy, ISmo 28. 

Herschel's Treatise on Astronomy, tcp. 8vo Sa. 6d. 

„ Outlinee of Astronomy, Svo 18b. ! 

Jeans's Problems in Astronomy, Surveying, and Navigation, 12mo 6a. / 

„ Handbook for the Stars of the First and Second Magnitude, 8vo. .. Ss. 6d. 

Btepping-Stone to Astronomy, In Question and Answer, 18mo la. 

Tate's Astronomy and the Use of the Globes, for Beginners, 18mo. la. 

ATLASES. 

Brewer's Elementary Atlas of History and Geography, royal 8vo I2i. 6d. 

Butler's Atlas of Ancient Geography, royal 8vo 12b. 

„ Juni<»r Ancient Atlas, royal 8vo 4ii. 6d. 

M General Atlas of Modern and Ancient Geography, royal 4to. 24«« 

„ Atlas of Modem Geography, royal 8vo. 12s. 

„ Junior Modem Atlas, royal 8vo is. 6d. 

„ Outline Geographical Oopy-Books, Ancient and Modem, each 4s. 

Hall's First or Elementary Atlas of 10 coloured Maps, oblong 4to Is 6d. 

„ Map-Pi ejections. Is.; Hall's Outline Maps Is. 

Hughes's General Atlas for Elementary Schools, 18mo. (coloured. Is. 6d.} . . Is. 

„ Introductory Atlas of Modem Geography, 12mo 2s. ML 

„ Atlas of Physical, Political, and Commerdal Geography, royal 8to.10b. 6d. 

„ School Atlas of Physical Geography, 12mo Is. 6d. 

M*Leod's Scripture Atlas, Part I. is.; Part II. Ss. ; or complete, royal 8vo. 7s. 

„ Hand-Atlas of 0«n«ra2 Geography, 29 full-coloured Maps, 18mo... 2s. 6d. 

„ Class-Atlas of PAi^meaZ Geography, 20 coloured Maps, ftc.I8mo... 28. Cd. 

„ Physical Atlas of Great Britain and Ireland 

BIOOEAPHT. 

Arago's Lives of Distinguished Scientific Men, 8vo 18s. 

Maunder's Biographical Treasury, fcp. 8vo. lOs. 

Merivale*fl Life uid Letters of Cicero, 12mo 9b. 6d. 

Stepping-lStone to Biography, in Question and Answer, 18mo la. 

Wheeler's Life and Travels of Herodotus, 2 vols, post 8vo 218. 

BOOK-XEEFIlirO. 

Isbister's Elements, by Single and Double Entry, 18mo Ib. 

„ Set of Eight Account-Books adapted to the above, each 6d. 

CALGULirS and LOGABITHHS. 

Carmichael's Treatise on the Calculus of Operations, 8vo. 98. 

Farley's Tables of Six-figure Logarithms from 1 to 10,000, poet 8vo is! ed. 

Tate's Principles of the DiflFerential and Integral Calculus, 12mo 48. 6d. 

CHEHISTBY. 

Marcet's Conversations on Chemistry, 2 vols. fcp. 8vo Mb. 

Tate's Outlines of Experimental Chemistry, 12mo. Is. 6d. ; ISmo. ........ l«. 

Thomson's School Chemistry, fcp. 8vo. !!!!!?»! 
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CfiBOKOLOGY. 

Slair's Chronological and Historical Tables, edited by Sir H. Ellis 81s. 6d. 

Srewer's Poetical Chronology of Inventions, Discoveries, Battles, &o., 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

„ Elementary Atlas of History and Geography, royal 8vo I2s. 6d. 

Hort's Introduction to Chronology and Ancient History, 18mo 4s. 

Hewlett's Tables of Chronolc^iy and Regal Qenealogies, 4to 5s. 6d. 

„ Metrical Chronology, post 8vo 78. 

Jaqnamet's Compendium, edited by the Ifev. J. Aloom, M.A., post 8vo Ts. 6d. 

Nioolas's Chronology of History, fbp. 8vo Ss. 6d. 

Schocd Chronology, or the Great Dates of History, square ISmo Is. 

Slater's School Chronology, or Sententhe Chronologicse, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

„ ColouTedChronologicalCharttoaccompanytheabove(onroller,08.6d.) 68. 
Yalpy's Poetical Chronology of Ancient and English History, 12mo. £s. 6d. 

CIVIL LAW and POLITICAL ECOHOXT. 

Humphreys's Manual of Civil Law, ibr Schools and Candidates, fcp. 8vo Ss. 6d. 

„ „ PoliticalScience,forSohools&Candidate8,fcp.8vo. Ss. 6d. 
Marcet's Conversations on Political Economy, fcp. 8vo 7s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES and MYTHOLOOT. 

Barker's Lempridre's Classical Dictionary, edited by Dr. Cauvin, 8vo 128. 

Horf B New Pantheon, or Introduction to Mythology, 18mo 4b. 6d. 

Lempriftre's Classical Dictionary, 8vo 9s. 

Rich's Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon, 
with upwards of 2,000 Wood Engravings, post 8vo. 2l8. 

CONCHOLOOT. 

Callow's P(q?iilar Coneh61ogy» or the Shell Cabinet arranged, post 8vo Mb, 

COPY-BOOKS. 

M'Leod's Graduated Series of Nine Copy-Books, each 8d. 

DBAWIHO-BOOKS, fto. 

Malan's Aphorisms on Drawing, post 8vo Ss. 6d. 

Tate's Drawing for Schools, with numerous Illustrations and Exercises, 4to. 6s. 6d. 
„ Drawing-Book for Little Boys and Girls, with 130 Exerdses, 4to l8.6d. 

ENOUSH COMPOSITION, ELOCUTION, and SYNONYMES. 

Brewer's Guide to English Composition, fcp. 8vo. 68. 6d. 

Graham's English, or the Art of Compontion, fcp. 8vo 68. 

„ Work on the Attainment of English Stple 

„ English Synonymes, classified and explained, fcp. 8vo 7s. 

Hiley's English Composition, Past I. or Junior Series, 18mo. (Key, 28. 6d.) Is. 6d. 

„ Practical English Composition, Past II. 18mo Ss. 

Morell's Handbook of Logic, for Schools and teachers, fcp. 8vo. 28. 

Parker's Progressive Exercises in English Composition, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Roget's Thesaurua of English Words and Phrases classified, crown 8vo . . . .lOs. 6d. 
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EBirCAIION in eSHERAL. 

Domestic Economy, Hoawkeeping, CookeiTi Ac. (in Gl«it^$ 8eria\ 18mo.. . Is. 

Pillans's Contributions to the Cause of Education, 8vo 12s. 

Stow's Training System, Ac., tat Trainers and Governesses, post 8to 0b. 

Sydenham's Notes of Lessons, 12mo Ss. 

Tate's Philosophy of Education, or Principles ftc of Teaching, fcp. 8vo 6b. 6d. 

EHOLISH DICnONABIES. 

Maunder's Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Beference, fcp. Svo. 10s. 

Smart's Walker's Pronouncing Dicfclonaiy Bemodelled, 8ro. 12s. 

„ „ „ M Epitomised, 16mo 6b. 

SnlUvan's Dictionary of Derivations, 12mo 2s. 

„ „ „ the Engiish Language^ 12mo. S8.6d. 

EHeilSH XmOLOOY. 

Black's student's Manual (Orwfc), ISmo. 2b. 8d. ; Sequel {LaOmX Iftno. .... 5a. 6d. 
Boss's E^rmologlcal Manual of the English Language, 18mo 6d. 

EH0LI8H e&AKMAHS and EXEBCISE-BOOKS. 

Downe's CVisoount) Elementary English Grammar, l&no Is. 

Hiley's English Grammar and Style, ISmo. Ss.6d. 

„ Abridgment of English Grammar, 18mo Is. 9d. 

„ Cliild's First English Grammar, ISmo Is. 

„ Ezerdaes adapted to the English Grammar, 12mo. (Key, Ss.) 28.6d. 

Hunter's Text-Book of English Grammar, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

M'Leod's Explanatory English Grammar, for Beginners, 18mo Is. 

Maroet's Game of English Gramnuu:, with Conversations, post 8vo. 88. 

„ Mary's Grammar, interspersed wiUi Stories, 18mo Ss. 6d. 

„ Willy's Grammar, interspersed with Stories, ISmo: 2s. 6d. 

Moreil's Analysis of Sentences exidained and illustrated, limo. Ss. 

„ Essentials of English Gramnuu: and AnalpttB^ fcp. 8vo 8d. 

„ Essentials of EnglUh Orammar^ 18mo. Part I. 2d. ; Part II 3d. 

Smart's Course of English Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, &c. 6 v(ds. 12mo. 28s. 6d. 

Stepping-stone to English Grammar, in Question and Answer, Iftno. Is. 

Sullivan's Attempt to Simplify English Grammar, 18mo Is. 

ENGLISH FABSINO. 

Hunter's Exerdses in English Parsing, 12mo 6d. 

Lowres's System of English Parsing and Derivation, ISmo Is. 

EH0LISH FOETBY. 

Connon's Selections from Milton's Paradite Lost, 12mo Ss. ed. 

Cook's First Poetry-Book for Elementary Schools, 18mo 9d. 

„ Selection of School Poetry, with short Notes, 12mo 2s. 

Graham's Studies from the English Poets, or Poetical Beading-Book, 12mo. 7s. 

Hughes's Select Specimens of English Poetry, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

M'Leod's Second Poetical Reading-Book, 12mo Is. 8d. 

Palliser's Modem Poetical Speaker, chiefly for Ladies' Schools, I2mo fls. 
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ENGLISH BEADINOwBOOKS. 

HTOghes's Gradnated Reading^Lesson-Books, fop. 8vo. 8 Ssbibb, each 99, M. 

,t Select Spedmeiu of Eni^h Proae, ISmo 48. 6d. 

Jones's Litui^cal CHam-Book, from the best authorities, ISmo Is. 6d. 

M'Lebd*s First Book to teach Reading and Writing, ISmo. 6d. 

M n Beading-Book, 18mo. 3d.; ores Beading^Lessons, in 80 Sheets 8s. 

Mann's Lessons in (General Knowledge, fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Maonder's Universal Class^Book for Every Day in the Year, 12mo. &s. 

Pyeroft's Coarse of English Reading, fcp. 8vo 6s. 

Sewell's School Speaker and Holiday Task-Book, 12mo. ^ 6s. 

Simple Truths from Scripture, in Easy Lessons, 18mo. Od. 

Smart's Historioo-Sluikspearian Readings, 12mo 6s. 

Sullivan's Literary CSass-JBook, or Beamings in Literature, l&no 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH SPELUNO-BOOKS. 

Carpenter's Scholar's Spelling Assistant, 12mo Is. 6d. 

,( „ „ „ edited by M'Leod, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Hornsey's Pronouncing Expositor, or Kew Spelling-Book, 12mo 2s. 

Mavor's English SpelUng^Book, Genuine Edition, 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Sullivan's English Spelling-Book Superseded, 18mo Is. id. 

ETTCLID. 

Colenso's Elemoits of EucUd, from Slmson's Text, 18mo. (vilth Key, 68. 6d.} 4b. Qd. 

„ Geometrical Problems (without Key, la.], with Key, ISmo Ss. 6d. 

Galbraith and Haugfaton's Manual of Euclid, Books I. and II. 12mo Is. 

Tate's First Three Books of Eudld's Elements, 12mo. Is. 6d. ; ISmo Is. 

FOBTIFICATION and the MILITABT ABT. 

Hodge's i^atechism of Fortification, for Students and Candidates, 12mo 28. 6d. 

Macdougall's Theory of War, post 8vo. with Plans of Battles .lOs, 6d, 

FBEECH GEAMUABS and EEEECISE^BOOKS. 

Albitts' How to Speak Frcqch ; or, French & France : Fftcte, Reasons, Practice, 12ina. 4a. 6d. 

Cambler's Sandhurst College French Qrauunar, I2mo 6s. 

Charente's Woolwich Academy French Course, I2mo lOs. 6d. 

q:^ Mr, Charente's French Couree may be had as follows :— 

Past I.'— Pronmiciation— Accidence .... 8a. 
Pabt II.'— French and English Syntax com- 
pared , 3a 



pABTa I. and 11. forming the Junior Cnurte, 
in 1 TOl. price fis. 6d. 



Part III.— <>allici«nw and Anglicisms, Se. 6d. 
Part IV. - Syntaxe de Constrviction— Syntaze 

d' Accord— Difflcult^s Sa. 

Pakts III. and IV. forming tht Senior Cbur««, 

in I Tol. price 6a. 



Charente'8 Woolwich Academy French Exercise Book 

CoUis's Short French Grammar for Classical Schools, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

Contaaiaeau's Compendious Grammar of the French Language, ISmo 4s. 

„ Guide to French Translation, I2mo Ss. 6d. 

Hamel's Kew Universal French Grammar, I2mo 4s. 

„ Grammatical Exercises on the French Language, I2mo. (Key, Ss.) 4s. 
„ French Grammar and Exercises, by Lambert, 12mo. (Key, 48.) — Ss. 6d. 

Sadler's Frendi Pronundatlon ft Conversation, In Question & Answer, ISmo. Is. 

Tarver's Eton French Grammar, I2mo 8s. 

„ „ „ Exerdses, Familiar ft Conversational, ISmo. (Key, Ss.) 8s. 6d« 
„ French Phraseology explained and compared, ISmo. 8s. 
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FBEVCH DICnONABIES. 

Contaiueaa'a New Practical French and English Dictionary, post 8vt> Ite. <til. 

Nugent*8pocket]MotioiiaryofFrenehAEiiid.LangQage0,18nio.48.ad.; 12ino. 7s. fid. 
Tordy'B French Pronouncing IMcttonary, Umo 7b. 

FBENGH, ITALIAN, and GSBXAH SEADINO-B00K8. 

Cambler*8 Sandhorst OoUe{{e French Beading-Book or Becueil, ISmo te. 

Charente's Woolwich Academy French Reading-Book 

ContanBeau'eProeatottreetPoktesFran^ala.orSelectionsfromFrenchWrltera 7s. 6d. 
Extraits Ghoisis from Modem French Writers, by the Author of Amp Herbert 
Lacaita'sltalian Reading.Book, or Selections from best Italian Writers, l&no. S«. 

Metcalfe's History of German Literature 

Mailer's' German Reading-Book 

Rowan's Moroeaux ehoisls dee Auteurs Modemee, j^Tusi^e dela Jeonesse €e. 
Tarver's Eton French Reading-Book,— Prose, Verse, and Phraseology, ISmo. 78. 6d. 

„ Choix en Prose, 12mo. 8s. 6d. ; Choix en Vers, 12mo 88. 6d. 

Wintxer's First German Reading.Book, for Beginners, fcp. 8to. 6a. 

OBEEK CLASSICAL AUTHORS, fto. 

Abistotlb'b PoUtUa, with English Notes, &c., edited by Eaton, 8vo 10s. fld. 

EusipiDBB, the 5 Plays, with English Notes by Mf\)or, post 8vo Sis: 

Hbrodotvs, with English Notes, &c., edited by Stocker, i vols, post 8vo. . . 18s. 

HoKBB's Iliad, with English Notes, &c., edited by Valpy, 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Linwood's AntAoloffia Oxonientia (Greek, Latin, and English), 8vo lis. 

„ Treatise oo the Qrttk MetreSt 8vo 10s. 6d. 

SopHOCLBS, with English Notes, &c.,editedby Bras8eandother8,2v(ds.p.8TO. Sis. 

„ edited, with short Latin Notes, by Linwood, 8vo, 16s. 

Theatre of tlie Greeks, edited by Donaldson, 8vo ISe. 

Walford's Handbook of the Greek Drama, fcp, 8vo. :... 6s. 

Xbkofhoit'b Anabasis, with English Notes, &c., edited by White, 12mo. . . 7s. 6d. 

„ Memorabilia, with English Notes, &c„ edited by Hickie, p. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

OBEEK 0BAMMAB8, EXEBCI8E.BOOK8, fto, 

Collis's Praxis Graeca, l.Etymologjf, 2s.6d. ; II. Syntax, 6b. ; VLLAecentuation Ss. 

„ „ lambica : Exercises in Greek Tragic Senarii is. Od. 

Howard's Introductory Greek Exercises, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) 58. 6d. 

Kennedy's Greek Grammar (Gneoffi GrommatlcsB Instltutio Prima), 18mo. . is. 6d. 

„ Paliestra Stili Gned, or Greek Prose Materials, 12mo 

„ ,* Musarum, or Greek Verse Materials, 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Moody's New Eton Greek Grammar, in English, }2mo, is, 

Pycroft's Greek Grammar Practice, 12mo, 9s. 6d. 

Valpy's Elements of Greek Grammar, with Notes, 8vo 6s. 6d. 

„ Greek Primitives and Leading Words, 12mo 6s. 

Valpy's Greek Delectus, improved by Wliite, 12mo, (Key, 88. 6d.) is. 

„ Second Greek Delectus, or New Analeota Minora, 8vo 98. 6d. 

Walford's Card of the Greek Accidence. 8vo. Is, ; of the Greek Proeody,8va Is. 

•* •• f« .» Accents, 5M ^dt^ion M. 

Yonge's Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, 12mo. (Key, Is.) Sa. M. 

OBEEK LEXIOOHS , <tc. {^ee "Latin and Gree k"). 
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GEOGBAPHT, OAZETTEEBS, fte. 

Adams's <3eognphical Word-Expositor, Second EdUion, ISmo 2s. 6d. 

Arrowsmith's Geographical Dictionary of the Holy Scriptures, 8vo ISs. 

Bowman's Questions on Hail's First or Elementary Atlas 2s. 

Butler's Ancient<3eography,poet8vo.4B. ; Butler's BIodemOeography,post8vo. 48. 

„ Modem and Ancient Geography complete, post 8vo Ts. 6d. 

Cabinet Gazetteer, by the Author of the CcMnet Lawyer ^ fcp. 8yo 10s. 6d. 

Challener's Catechism of English Descriptive Geography, 18mo Is. 9d. 

Cunningham's Abridgment of Butler'8 Qeographift fcp. 8vo 2s. 

Dowling's Introduction to Qoldamith'a Qeo(fra/phy, 18mo 9d. 

„ Questions on QoldemUh'a Oeoffraphj/, 18mo. (Key, Od.) 9d. 

Falmouth's Conversations on Geography, or Child's First Introduction, fcp. 78. 6(1. 

Goldsmith's Grammar of General Geography, fcp. 8vo. (Key, 18mo. Is.) Ss. &!. 

Hartiey's Geography for Tonth, 12mo. (Outlines, 18mo. 9d.) 4s. 6(1. 

Hiley's First Geography for the Elementary Classes, 18mo 9d. 

„ Progressive Geography, in Lessons and Exercises, ISmo 2s. 

Hughes's (E.) Geography for Elementary Schools, 18mo Is. 

„ Outlines of Physical Geography, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

„ Examination-Questions on Phyeieal Oeoffraphy, fcp. 8vo 6d. 

„ Outlines of Scripture Geography and History 4e. 6d. 

Hughes's (W.) Manual of Geography, Physical, Industrial, and Political . . 7s. 6d. 

„ „ British (Seography, fcp. 8vo 28. 

„ „ Mathematical Geography, fcp. 8vo 4s. 6d. 

„ General Geography, in Gleig'a School Serie8, 18mo Is. 

,» British Geography, in Oleig'a School Seriea^ 18mo Is. 

„ Child's First Geography, in Oleig'a School Seriea, 18mo 9d. 

Johnston's New General Gazett^r of the World, 8vo 96s. 

KeithOn the Globes, byTaylor,LeMesurier, and Middleton,12mo.(Key,2B.6d.) 68. 6d. 

M'Leod's Geography of Palestine or the Holy Land, 12mo Is. 6d. 

„ Travels of St. Paul, 12mo 

„ Geography of Old Te8tamentCountrie8(exc^fin^Pa2esM}ie),I2mo. 

Mangnall's Compendium of Geography, fpr Schpols, ISmo 7s. 6d. 

Maunder's Treasury of Geography, completed by W. Hughes, fcp. 8vo 10s. 

SteppingwStone to Geography, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is. 

Sterne's School Geography, Physical and Political, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

Sullivan's Geography Generalised, 12mo 2s. 

„ Introduction to Geography and History, 18mo, Is. 

Wheeler's Geography of Herodotus developed,explained, and illustrated, 8vo. 18s. 

GE0MSTK7. 

Lund's Geometry «• an Art, with Easy Exercises, fcp, 8vo 2s. 

„ ,. a Science, with Easy Exercises, fcp. 8yo, Is. 6d. 

Nanien's Elements of Geometry, for Sandhurst College, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Tate's Principles of Geometry, Mensuration, Trigononietiy, &c,t Itoio. .... Ss. 6d. 

GRADTTSES. 

Brasse's Greek Gradus, or Prosodial Lexicon, 8vo, , 158. 

Maltby's New and Complete Greek Gradus, 8vo 2Is. 

Yonge's New Latin Gradus ad Pamassum, post 8vo. (with EpUheUt 12s.} . . te. 
„ Dictionary of Latin Epithets, post 8vo Ss. 6d. 

London i LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 
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HISTORICAL tad KXBGSLLAVXOIFB SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Anthoay*s F oo UU |» to Modern IBaiorj, tep. 9ro. Ss.6d. 

Balfimr'B SlwtcliOB of EngUah Utoratore 7a, 

Brewer's EleinentwT Atlas of Hiatoryaad Geography, roTalSvo. 12a. 6d. 

Browne's Andent Greece, 18mo. Is.; Browne's Azident Borne, ISmo. la. 

Barton's HSatory of Scotland. flnoml68B to 1748^ 2 Tola. 870. 2Bk. 

Child's Fh St History of B<mie,f<9.8vo 2b. 6d. 

Ckjrner's Historical Qiiestloas, or Seq^ to Jfaa^rMaJTs, 12mo. Sa. 

Parr's Scfaodl and Fsmily Hirtoiy of England, 12mo. 5e.6d. 

First History of0reece,byAiithoroftheCMI<r«11bni£fllstorv<fAoaMjl9.8?o. aa.6d. 
Gldg'sEn^bnd, or First Book of HlstoKy,iamo. (doth. 2s. 6d.} 2to. 

M British Colonies, or Second Book of History, ISmo. la. 

H M India, (»r Third Book of History, ISmo la. 

M Sacred History, or Fourth Book of History, IBlno. (doth, Sa.6d.) .. 2b. 

Historical Questions, Part I. On the above Foqr 9iatories, 18d)0 Is. 

Gldg's France. ISmo la. 

Onmor's Historical SkrtcSies, aewadJbrisi^Stt Louis and Henri IV., tegJSro, 6s. 

Kei^tley's Outlines of History, fcp.8?o. SB.6d. 

Ifacktntoeh's England. 2 vols. 8to , 21a. 

y»VlfPf^** Wi«fairi<.ml »nA MImah^Immmwi* <^«i^.^«n«^ l^n, 4e. 6d. 

lIann'sLessonsiuGeneralKnowledge.or Elementary Beading-Book,fep.870. SB.8d. 

XaroefsConyersations on the History of England, l&no. 6a. 

Xaunder's Historical Treasury, fcp. 8vo Ito. 

Menzies' Analysis of the Constitution and History of England, 18mo Is. 

Herirale's Romans under the Empire, Vols. I. to UL 8vo. 42s. ; Yo]s« lY. ft V. 82b. 

„ Fan of the Roman Empire, ISmo. 78. 8d. 

Mnre't L«Bgiuge ft Litentiuc of Ancient Greece, 3 rols. 8to. 36e. ; Vol. IT. ISe.; Yol.y. 18*. 
SchmitK's Greece,' mainly bused on TWrlvg^s, 12mo, with 137 Woodcuts. . . 78. 6d. 

Sootfs Scotland, 2 vols. fcp. 8to. 78. 

Stafford's Compendium of Universal History, 12mo SB.6d. 

Stei^en's Lectures ou the History of France, 2 vols. 8vo. ' 2itB. 

Stepping-stone to English History, in Question and Answer, 18mo. Is. 

M n French History, in Question and Answer, ISmo Is. 

„ „ Grecian History, in (Question and Answer, l&no, Is. 

,, „ Roman History, in Question and Answer. ISmo Is. 

Sterne's Questions on G«neraUties, 1st & 2d Series. 12mo. eadi (Keys, oil 4m,) 2s. 

Thirlwall's History of Greece, 8 vols. Svo. £3 ; ot in 8 vols, fcp, 8vo 28s. 

Turner's Anglo-Saxons, 8 vols. Svo a6s. 

„ England during the Middle Ages, 4 vols. Svo. ^. . . . .fids. 

Tytler'B Elements of General History, Svo 14a. 

Yalpy'B LaUn EpitooM of Sacred History, ISmo, , 2b. 

JTJ7EHIU WOSKS. 

Joorual kept during a Summer Tour Abroad, fcp. Svo. « . . 6«. 

Xaroef B Rich and Poor, ISmo la. 

M SeBBonB, or Stories finr very Young Children, 4 vols. ISmo. each. .. . Ss. 

„ Willy's Holidays, or Conversations on Government, ISmo 28. 

„ „ Stories for Young Children, ISmo 2s. 

M M Travels on the Railroad, ISmo. 2B.ad. 

Londou: LONQMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 
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LAND-SUBVETIKO and MENSUBATION. 

Boucher's Mensuration, Plane and Solid, with 71 Figures, 12mo Ss. 

Lund's Elements of Geometry and Mensuration, fcp. 8vo 

Nesbit'B Treatise on Practical Land-Surveying, with 260 Examples, 8vo.. . . . ISs. 

„ „ ,. Mensuration, 12mo. TKey, 5b.) As. 

Scott's Mensuration and Trigonometry, for Sandliurst College, 8vo Os. 6d. 

Tate's Principles of Mensuration, Land-Surveying, Levelling, &c., ISiAo. ... Ss. 6d. 



LATIN GRAMMAKS, EXESGISE-BOOKS, fto. 

Barrett's Little Arthur's Latin Primer, 12mo Is. 

„ Latin Exercises for the Lowest Form, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

Bradley's New Latin Prose Exercises, 12mo. (Key, &s.) Ss. 6d. 

Collis'sPraxisLatina,Pt. I. forJB00'<nn«rs,2s.6d.; PUIL for Advanced PupU* Ss. 

Hiley's Elements of Latin Grammar, ISmo Ss. 

„ Progressive Exercises on Latin Accidence, ISmo Ss. 

Howard's Introductory Latin Exercises, 12mo 28. 6d. 

„ Latin Exercises Extended, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) Ss. 6d. 

Kennedy's Elementary Grammar of the Latin Language, 12mo Ss. 6d. 

„ Latin Vocabulary, on Etymological Principles, 12mo Ss. 

„ Child's Latin Primer, or First Lessons, 12mo 28. 

„ Tirocinium, or First Latin Reading-Book, 12mo 2s. 

t. Palestra Latina, or Second Latin Beading-Book, 12mo 5s. 

„ „ Stili Latiui, or Latin Prose Materials, 12mo 68. 

„ Examples of Latin Style for Oral Use, 12mo 

„ Palffistra Camenarum, or Latin Verse Materials, 12mo 

Moody's New Eton Latin Grammar, in English, 12mo. (Accidence, Is.) .... 2b. 6d. 

Pycroft's Latin Grammar Practice, 12mo 2s. Od. 

Rapier's Second Latin Verse-Book, by Arnold, 12mo. (Key, 28. 6d.) Ss. 6d. 

Valpy's Elements of Latin Grammar, with short English Notes, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

M ElegantifiB Latinse, 12mo. (Key, 2s. 6d.) 4s. 6d. 

„ Latin Delectus, improved by White, 12mo. (Key, Ss. 6d.) 28. 6d. 

„ Manualof Latin Etymology, fcp. 4to Ts. 

„ Bacrffi HistorisB Epitome, with English Notes, 18mo 2s. 

Widford'8LatinElegiacs,2Series,12mo.each2s.6d.; Key to Fir9tSerie»t2Aaxo, 5b. 

„ Shilling Latin Grammar, 12mo Is. 

„ Grammar of Latin Poetry, 12mo Is. 

„ Hints on Latin Writing, royal 8vo Is. 6d. 

„ Exercises in Latin Prose, adapted to the above Smtt, 12mo 28. tkl. 

„ Card of Latin Accidence, 8vo Is. 

„ „ „ Prosody, Is. ; Walford's Card of Latin Syntax .... Is. 
White's New Latin Grammar, complete, 12mo 2s. 6d. 

„ Latin Accidence, 12mo. Is. ; White's Eton Latin Grammar, 12mo. Is. 9d. 

„ Second or Larger Latin Grammar, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Wilkins's Notes for Latin Lyrics, for the use of Schools, 12mo 4s. 6d. 

Yonge's Exercises for Latin Verses and Lyrics out of " Own Sense," 12mo. . 4s. 6d. 

„ „ in Latin Prose tSoraposition, 12mo. (Key, Is.) 5s. 6d. 

Zumpt's Latin Grammar, translated and adapted by Dr. L. Schmitz, 8vo 14s. 

„ School Grammar of the Latin Language, by the same, 12mo 48. 
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LATUr and GBEEX LEZICOHS, SICTIONABIES, fte. 

Blooxnfleld'B Onek-En^IUh Lexioon to the New Teetament, fop. 8vo 10b. 6d. 

Englishman's Oreek Conoordance of the New Testament, royal 8vo. 428. 

Rich's niastratedCk>mpanlontotheLatinDioti(maf3randOTeekLexioon,p.8vo. 218. 
Riddle's Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, 8vo. 21s. ; and sq. 12mo.l28. 

„ Diamond Latin-English Dictionary, royal S2mo is. 

„ Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, 4to Sis. 6d. 

„ Latin-English Dictionary, 8vo. 15s. ; square 12mo. 7s. 

„ 'English-Latin Dictionary, 8vo. 7b. : square ISmo 5s. 6d. 

„ and White's New Latin-English Dictionary, royal 8to 

t, and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon, 8yo 25s. 

„ M English-Latin Dictionary, hy Ehden, square poetSvo. 10s. 6d. 

Robinson's Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament, 8vo 18s. 

Rost and Palm's Edition of Passow's Greek Lexicon, translated hy 

Fridendorff, and edited hy Riddle and White 

Timge's Dictionary of Latin Epithets, post 8vo Ss. 8d. 

M New EnglishoGreek Lexicon. 4to 21s. • 

n Latin Qradus, post 8vo. 9s. ; or with Appendix vfSpUheta Us. 

LATIH CLASSICAL AUTHOBS. 

CjB&AJi'a CMMMiitoriM, with English Notes, fte. hy Anthon, 12mo 4s. 6d. 

„ „ Anthon's Edition, as above, improved by Hawkins, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
CicxBO'a SOeet OraUom^ with English Not«s, by Anthon, 12mo fls. 

„ C<Uo MaSor and LaUut^ with English Notes, &c by White, 12mo. 8s. 6d. 
CosKXLrua Nbpos, English Notes, &c by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. Ss. 6d. 
EuTBOPiUB, with English Notes, &c. by Bradley, Improved by White, 12mo. 2s 6d. 
HoBACX, with English Notes by the Rev. J. E. Tonge, Past I. Ode$ and Bpode* Ss. 

„ English Notes and Strictures, by Girdlestone and Osborne, 12mo. . 7s. 6d. 

„ with short English Notes, by Yalpy, 18mo its. 

LiTT, the First Five Books, with English Notes, &o. by Hickie, post 8vo. . . 8b. 6di 
Ovm'slf«tanorpAose9,Eugl. Note8,fto.byBradley,lmprovedbyWhite,12mo. 4s. 9A. 
Ovid and Tibiji.lu8, the Eton Selection, with English Notes by Valpy, 12mo. 48. 6d. 
PHiBSBirs, with English Notes, &c. by Bradley, improved by White, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Sallust, with English Notes, Commentary, &c. by Anthon, 12mo lis. 

Tacitus, Qermania and Affrieokit with English Notes, &c. by White, 12mo. 48. 6d. 
TBSBirox, from Reinhardt's Text, with English Notes, Ac. by Hickie, 12mo. 9b. 6d. 
YiBGiL, Wagner's Text, with Notes and 0000 References, by Pycroft, 12mo. 7b. Od. ' 

,, with short English Notes by Yalpy, 18mo 78.6d. i 



mrSIC-BOOKS, fte. 

Conversations on Harmony, with Husie interspersed, 8vo. Ilk 

Formby's Young Singer's Book of Songs, 4to 8b. M. 

„ Collection ofForty Amusing Bounds and Catches Is. 

„ Sacred Songs, 4to Ss. M. 

„ Sixty AmuBing Songs for Little Singers, 4to 2B.0d. 

Steppiug-Stone to Music, in Question and Answer, 18mo Is, 

Turle and Taylor'8 Singing-Book, or the Art of Singing at Sight, Iflmo. . . . . Bs. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Cape's Goane of Mathematios, for Addiaoombe College, 8 vdla. 8<ro. 8Ss. 

Salmon's Treatise on Conic SecfclonB, 8vo 12s. 

TMe's Mathematios for Working Men, Part I. ArUkmeHe ami Alffebra, 8to. Ss. 

Waddingham's Geometrical Treatise on Conio Sections, 8vo 6s. 

Wxigley's Collection of Mathematical Examples and Problems, 8vo Ss. 6d. 

MENSUEATION '{tee " Land-Surveying"). 

HATUBAL mSTOBY. 

Lee's Elements of Natural History, or Ilrst Principles of Zoology, Ibp. Sro. 7s. 6d. 

Maroet's Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, 18mo 2i. 

Maunder's Treasury of Natural History, fcp. 8vo 10s. 

Stepping-stone to Natural History, in Question and Answer (cloth, 2s. Od.) J 2s. 
Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology, transUtted by Clark, Vol. I. 8to. .SOs. 

PTHBLIC SFEAEIVG. 

Bowton's Debater, or New Theory of Public Speaking, fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

BELIGIOirS and MOEAL WORKS. 

Bloomfleld's larger Greek Testament, with copious English Notes, 2 y. 8vo. 48s. 

„ . College and School Greek Testammt, Ei;iglish Notes, fcp. 8vo. . . 7b. 6d. 

M M M Lexicon to the Greek Testament, fcp. 8yo...l0s.6d. 

Conybeare ft Howson's Lifo ft Episties of St. Paul, 2 vols, square crown 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

Cotton's Short Prayers for Boys, 18mo Is. 6d. 

Englishman's Greek Concordance of the New Testament, royal 8vo 42s. 

M Hebrew Concordance of the Old Testament, 2 vols, royal 8vo.7S8. 6d. 

Oleig's Sacred History, 18mo. (oJotik, 2s. 6d.) 28. 

Home's Introduction to the Study and Knowledge of the Scriptures, 4 v. 8vo. 7Ss. 6d. 

„ Compendium ofDitto, 12mo fis. 

Humphreys's Manual of Moral Philosophy, fcp. Svo.. . ., y/. . . . . 28. 6d. 

Jones's Liturgical Class-Book, 12mo Is. 6d. 

Kalisch's Commentary on Bxodu$, 8to. ISs. ; and (Abridged) 12s. 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity and Horn PauliiuB, by Potts, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Headings for Every Day in Lent, flrom Jeremy Taylor, fcp. 8vo Ss. 

„ a Month preparatory to Confirmation, tep. 8vo 48. 

Riddle's Manual of Scripture History, fcp. 8vo 48. 

Robinson's Greek and English Lexicon to the Greek Testament, 8vo 18s. 

Sewell's CatechiBm of Early English Church History, fcp. 8vo 2s. 

Stepping>Stone to Bible Knowledge, in Question and Answer, ISmo. Is. 

Taylor's Gallery or Collective Bible Lessons, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

„ Word-Pictures from the Bible, 12mo 48. 6d. 

Tomline's Introduction to the Study of the Bible, fcp. 8vo 6s. 6d. 

Turner's Sacred History of the World, 3 vols, post 8vo 81s. 6d. 

Yalpy's Latin Epitome of Sawed History, 18mo ^,. Is. 

Wheeler's Popular Harmony of the Bible, fcp. 8vo 58. 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS 
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80IEH0E in GENERAL, NATUBAL FHILOSOFHY, fte. 

BookofDomeitioBooiioiny, inOleig'BSIetoolSSa'iM, 18m Is. 

Brando's Lectoret on Organic Chemistry, fcp. 8vo. Woodcats Ts. 6(1. 

Brewator's Treatlae on Optics, fop. Svo Sh. 61 

Downlng'sElemsnts of Practical Hydraulics, Svo 5a. 

Saraday's Leotorss on the Kon-metallio Elements, fcp. 8vo Sb.^ 

Ualbraith and Hanghton's Xannal of Hydrostatics, 12mo is, 

„ „ t. Mechanics, ISmo. 28. 

•. »• ■• Optics, 12mo. £fl. 

„ „ Sdentiflc Manuals, each Ss. ; or cloth 28. 6d. 

Herschel's Preliminary Discourse on the Study ofNatural Pliilosophy , fcp.8vo. 88. 6d. 

Hunt's Researches on Light, 8vo. Woodcuts 10s. 6d. 

Lardner and Walker's Electricity, Magnetism, & Meteorology, 2 v. fcp. 8vo. 7b. 

Lardner's Cabinet CydopoBdia, 133 vols £19.198. 

„ Treatise on Heat, fcp. 8vo. Vignette, &c Ss. 6d. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam-Engine, 8vo 2b. 61 

„ „ Questions and Ezamination-Papers on ditto, 8vo. iB.6i 

Mann's Book of Health, in Oleig's aekoqi Series, 18mo. Is. 

Marcet's Gonyersations on Natural Philosophy lOs. 6d. 

„ „ Land and Water, 8vo 68.6i 

„ „ Vegetable Physiology «b. 

Maunder's Sdentiflo and literary Treasury, fop. 8vo lOg. 

Moseley's lUnstratioiiB of Praetiical Mechanics, fcp. 8vo 88. 

Pereira's Lectures on Polarised Light, edited by Powell, fcp. 8vo 78. 

Peschel's Elements of Physics, translated by E. West, 8 vols. fcp. 8vo 2l8. 

Phillips's Guide to <3eology, Uh BeUtUm, fop. 8vo. Plates 5s. 

„ Treatise on Geology, 2 vcds. fcp. 8vo. Vignettes, &c 78. 

Powell's History of Natural Philosophy, fcp. 8vo. Vignette Ss. 6d. 

Stepi^ng-Stone to Animal and Vegetable Physiology, Itaio Is. 

Tate's Course of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, 2 vols. 18mo 78. 

„ Electridty, simplified for Beginners, 18mo Is. 

„ laments of Mechanism, 12mo 8s. 6d. 

„' Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics, for Beginners, 18ma ... . Is. 
„ Lessons on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy, 12mo. (Key, 88. 6d.). . 28. 

„ Light and Heat fiuniliariy explained for Be^nners, 18mo is. 

„ LittlePhUosopher, or Sdenoe of Familiar Things, Vol. LlSmo. ... Ss.ed. 

„ Magnetism, Voltaic Electridty, and Electro-Dynamics, 18mo is. 

„ Mechanics and Steam-Engine simplified for Beginners, 18mo is. 

„ Prindples of Mechanical Philosophy applied, 8vo IOb. 6d. 

TBIGONOMETRT. 

Cole ISO's Plane Trigonometry, Part I. with Loffarithms, 12mo. (Key, 8e.6d.). . Ss. 6d. 
„ „ „ Part II. with Problems, 12mo. (Key, 5e.) . . . . &. 61 

Gfllbraith and Haughton's Manual of Trigonometry, 12mo 8a, 

Jeaus's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Part 1. 12mo. 4s. ; Part II 4s. 

Scott's Plane Trigonometry and Mensuration, for Sandhurst College, 8vo... 98. 8d. 

London; LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN« LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 
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